Another new development using 


B. F * Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


NO OIL LEAKS HERE 


— because of HYCAR! 


REVENTING leakage from pro- 

peller oil control assemblies is a 
vital job—calls for a seal with unique 
advantages. The seal must be positive, 
must resist the deteriorating effects 
of oil, extreme temperatures and high 
surface speeds. 

It was only natural that the seal 
manufacturer chose Hycar nitrile rub- 
ber—for Hycar meets these rigid re- 
quirements, 

The Hycar rubber seals are preci- 
sion-molded and compact in design 
because of critical space limitations. 
They operate in temperatures ranging 


Cut-away view 
of Hycar rub- 
ber seal. Seal 
bas 6%" i.d., 
molded onto met- 
al base, is spring- 
tensioned, preci- 
sion-trimmed. 











Oil seals designed and manufactured by National 
Motor Bearing Co., Inc., 


Redwood City, Calif. for 


Hamilton Standard Division, Windsor Locks, “onn, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Co. supplies the Hycar rubber only 


from —65°F. to 220°F. And they with- 
stand the severe abrasion conditions 
resulting from surface speeds of 
3,250 f.p.m. 

These Hycar rubber seals are suit- 
able for use with AN-O-8 Grade 1100 
and AN-O-9 Grade 1010 fluids, and 
MIL-O-5606 oil. 

Perhaps one of the many Hycar 
rubber compounds can solve a prob- 
lem for you—can help you improve 
or develop a sales-making product. 
For Hycar resists oil, gas, heat and 
cold, aging, abrasion and many 
chemicals. For helpful technical in- 


formation, please write Dept. HB-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


hag 0 Poe OG 


Amanita Ripper 


GEON polyvinyl materials «© HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 
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Each Philblack* has a job to do! 


They will improve your product, too! 


What are your needs! Abrasion resistance? Easy proc- flex life and good electrical conductivity. This HAF 
essing? Flex life? Accurate moldings? Electrical con- black is used extensively in tires, industrial belts and 
ductivity? There’s a Philblack to fulfill every require- hoses. 

meee 5 F ; Use Philblack A to ease processing troubles, assure 
Use Philblack E when you want super abrasion resist- accurate mobdings and emocth,’ fast tubing black 
ance. This SAF black adds as much as 42% longer life to , 


: s to improve appearances of finished products. 
cold rubber tire treads. Super resistance to cut and 
crack growth, too! For full information, consult our technical sales repre- 


Use Philblack O for excellent abrasion resistance, long sentative who calls on you or write our nearest office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


‘Phillips PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION - 80 BROADWAY +- NEW YORK 5, N.Y. ® 


A Trademark 
Philblack E, Philblack O and Philblack A are manufactured in Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. C dian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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ow- -temperature processing 


qs Use this great NEW 
mi . in 
SS polyvinyl! chloride res 


PLIOVIC Gs80Vv 
[HEHEHE | 
oo C- C- C- C- C- 
| goon HCL | 


PRODUCTION TRIAL #156 
Pliovic G80V: Goodyear Resin 


For rapid, | 

























The resin, stabilizer and lubricant were placed in the 
blender, the blades started rotating, hot plasticiser was 
poured in across the batch, and the lid of the blender 
lowered. The batch was completely blended for mill mixing 
in less than a minute and it flowed out through the opening 
at the top with no difficulty whatsoever. The batch was 
satisfactorily blended even after this very short cycle. 













Two mills were used for banding the compound, and one mill 
was used to finish the fluxing and stripping off. It was all 
the two breakdown mills could do to keep up with the stripping 
mill, and the granulator could not keep up with production 

ae due to the fact that the resin fluxed and milled so rapidly. 
This is the fastest processing resin we have ever seen. 






















CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 


DIVISION 







@ Now available in commercial quantities, 
PLIOvic G80V is the second in a series of new Goodyear 
polyvinyl chloride resins. Introduced primarily for use 
where low temperatures (20-40° F lower than PLIOVIC 
G90V) and rapid processing are required, its success 
has been proved by customer use across the country — 
with results like those shown in the production report. 



















You can secure samples and full details for evaluation We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD''= 
in your own plant on both PLIOvic G90V and the new every Sunday~ABC Rodio Network 
G80V by writing: THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 

‘vee every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 3-B, Akron 16, Ohio 







Chemigum, Pliobond, Plioctite, Pliewle ~T.M's 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








* WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 





Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC 
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CLIMCO PROCESSING— 


To Prevent Sticking 


At the bias cutter, cut bands will not stick if they 
are rolled into liners. 

Besides preventing adhesions, Climco Processed 
Liners help all along the line to eliminate tie-ups 
that cost production time and money. Lint and 
ravelings, air, moisture, sunlight are excluded — 
oxidation, mold and bloom are prevented. 
Tackiness is preserved. 

Labor and power are saved, stock losses are 
reduced and accurate gauges are maintained 
more easily. Latitude in compounding is enlarged. 


For over 31 years, Climco Processed Liners have 


been used to protect stocks and take the “kinks” 
out of production lines. Give Climco Processed 
Liners a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio 
GET THE FULL STORY ON 

CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 

and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 

to get better service from liners. Write for 

your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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Sole makers — 


Here’s why you should use @lM@s4 













because normal processing temperatures don’t 
darken this resin like they do most competitive rub- 
ber reinforcing resins 








because pigments disperse thoroughly with a mini- 
mum of streaking and splotching 


-in light 
Soles 


because you get adequate hardness without excessive 
loading and difficult mixing 









You can prove these statements yourself. Write for a 
demonstration of heat stability of PLio.rre S-6B 








because of excellent abrasion resistance even at high 
loading with Fine Thermal Blacks 










because good firmness is achieved with all types of 
Carbon Blacks 


-in black 
Soles 











because quality is improved while costs are kept low 





Try Puio.rre S-6B in shoe soles to meet military specifi- 
cations such as MIL-S-10047 and MIL-S-1762 







because you can raise your standards for hardness, 
tear and permanent set 











because PLIOLITE S-6B eliminates crack, curl and 
squeak of many competitive types of inner sole 


: -in inner 
Soles 











because you can gain uniform high quality at 
moderate cost 


Wherever rubber needs reinforcement, it will pay 
you to try PLIOLITE S-6B. Write for details to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 









DIVISION 






We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’’— every Sunday -ABC Radio Networ 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE ~— every other Sunday — NBC TV Network 







Use-Proved Products—CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Bags treated with pa 

DOW CORNING & 
Cilicone Lubricants emacs 
make better tires 





Moe Muscles knows how easy it is to handle bags properly 
treated with Dow Corning Emulsions. They slip smoothly 
into place and they come out without sticking. Same’s 
true when he gets green carcasses treated with a solvent 
solution of Dow Corning Mold Release Fluid and talc. 


And Inspector Mike loves those silicone bag lubricants 
too, because of the glossy black interior finish they give. 
Separated cords and loose tuck-unders are practically 
eliminated. Bags handle easier and maintenance costs 
are reduced substantially. 


Silicone treated bags, like silicone lubricated molds stay 
in service longer. You get easier release of more accurate 
and highly finished tires free from blemishes inside and 
out. That's why most rubber companies here and abroad 
specify Dow Corning silicone mold release agents; emul- 
sions for curing bags and molds; fluid for green carcass, 
bead and parting line release. 


DOW CORNING SILICONES MEAN BUSINESS! 


; 
7 


Stocks 





For more information call our nearest branch 
office or write for Data Sheet CM-1 








DOW CORNING 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION BYERiiiaw MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA @ CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © LOS ANGELES NEW YORK © WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In Canada; Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Dies for cutting 
Gaskets, flashing from molded parts, rubber 
soles, foam and sponge for furniture padding, 
inflated toys, clothing and foot- 
wear, etc. 
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MALLET HANDLE DIES 
PURPOSE — For those who have 


no machinery and do not wish 
to purchase any. For Cutting 
— Rubber, Neoprene, Plas- 
tics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
bolts or not. 
SERVICE—One to three days. 





STEEL RULE CLICKER DIES 


Use On Clicker Machine 
or Dinker Press 
PURPOSE—For Cutting Rubber, 
Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 


ADVANTAGE — More reasonably 
priced than the all steel dies. 
Recommended for small and 
medium quantities where cost 
of an all steel die is not 
warranted, 


SERVICE—One day service. 








\ 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
24-28 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 




























SERVICE—One day service. , 


STEEL RULE 
CUTTING DIES 


Used on Die Cutting Press, 
Printing Press or Power Press 


PURPOSE — Especially suited for 


cutting — Rubber, Neoprene, 
Plastics, etc. 


ADVANTAGE—Low in cost. Suit- 


able for long production runs. 
It is necessary to cut from 
rectangular sheets which are 
fed into the press. 


ALL STEEL DIES 


Use On Clicker Machine or 


Beam Press or Power Press 


PURPOSE—For Cutting— 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, 
etc. 


f; ADVANTAGE —Cut direct from 









rolls without first cutting into 
sheets. 


SERVICE—One to three day serv- 


ice on dies. 


DIE CUTTING SERVICE 
PURPOSE—For those who prefer to have their cutting done 


by others. 


ADVANTAGE—We can die cut your product for you on our 
own presses rapidly and economically at a low "per 


thousand” cost. 
SERVICE—One to three days. 
















CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Subsidiaries: American Fabricators; Interstate Die Cutting Co., inc 


Intelligent Service to the Rubber Goods Industry for Over 22 Years 

























When you think of 
THE Z-TYPE CALENDER 


you are thinking of 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM® 


Originated and developed by Farrel-Birmingham engineers, the Z-type 
calender has established new standards for accuracy in calendering both 
rubber and plastics. It has proved to be equally outstanding for the high- 
speed production of film and sheet, and for single and double coating. 

The company has also specialized in engineering complete calender 
trains, incorporating an embosser, cooling train and windup. Other units, 
such as Banbury mixers and mills, matched in capacity with the cal- 
ender train, can also be supplied to make production a single integrated 
operation. 





Farrel-Birmingham engineers will be glad to discuss your calendering 
problems with you. 

When you think of the Z-type calender, you are thinking of 
Farrel-Birmingham. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. © ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, los Angeles, Houston 





36" x 92” Z-type calender, 
the largest ever built. 





NATIONAL - 
STANDARD 


ytd whl 
fre lool 


ff 
NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


H™. a suggestion that might help you improve the strength 
and life of your hose, while reducing production costs! Simply 
weigh carefully a// the advantages you stand to gain by using 
National-Standard flat braided wire braid in your hose construction. 


For example, flat braided wire braid eliminates the problem of 
single wire breaks and uneven loops. You save the time and mate- 
rial normally lost in attempting to equalize wire length and tension 
for uniform stress distribution. Production is greatly simplified. 
Quality can be better controlled ... with fewer seconds and rejects. 
Moreover, unequaled mechanical adhesion prolongs hose life and 
eliminates a frequent cause of failure. 

Why not talk it over with a National-Standard engineer? As 
usual, National-Standard is ready to give you all the help you want 
;.. all the benefit of over 40 years of intimate experience with wire- 
in-rubber problems. 





RYGRIA SIGE... Glatety Ne Jocin cc ccccccccccccss Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich. Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
REYNOLDS WIRE. . Dixon, Illinois Industrial Wire Cloth 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J Metal Decorating Equipment 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass.......Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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You’re missing a bet if you're not one of the thousands who 
have “‘discovered”’ and are profiting from this amazing oil- 
resistant rubber! 

You'll find, as manufacturers everywhere have, that this 
unusual butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer offers a far superior 
combination of properties—for superior rubber products. 


Naugatuck Chemical’s Paracril provides— 


@ outstanding oil resistance 
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Have you “discovered’’.... 








e excellent processing characteristics 
e@ remarkable resistance to normal and high-temperature 
aging 
@ extreme low-temperature flexibility 
e high abrasion resistance and good set 
Uses? Practically wherever rubber has been used—and in many 
applications unsuited to natural or other synthetic rubbers. 
Available in crumb or bale form, Paracril may be used for 
extrusions, calendering, molding, or cements—may be blended 
with vinyl resins, phenolics, or other rubbers to add unique 
new performance features. 
Why not discover Paracril’s many advantages for yourself? 
For free samples of specific types of Paracril, or free data 
thereon, write to address below. 
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@QNaugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
101 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 

IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 

Rubber Chemicals +« Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber «+ Plastics 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
*« Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber «+ Latices 
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BOBREN ETI Pt ER Sey 


'MICAL COMPAN 


260 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


To secure more space, to take advantage of the latest 
developments in modern office building design and to provide even better service, 
Witco’s home offices are now located in this new 
office building. Next time you're in the neighborhood, stop in. 

We'll be glad to show you our new home. 


LOS ANGELES - BOSTON - CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO - AKRON ~- AMARILLO 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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UNITED 


Roll making has been an important part of our 
business for 50 years. 


for processing 


Through research and development in roll design 
and manufacture, we have made important con- 
tributions to greater uniformity and accuracy in 
the product of rubber and other non-metallic 
processing machinery. 

Our engineers specialize in the design of rolls 
for new or unusual requirements as well as for 


and other non-metallic eS a standard applications. Why not consult them on 


your next roll requirement? 


materials 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





( Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh * Vandergrift * New Castle Subsidiaries: 4 Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Youngstown * Canton 2 Stedman Foundry and Machine Company, Inc., 
Aurora, indiana 


Plants at 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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Wire Your Reservation NOW 


SAVE VITAL PRODUCTION TIME 
WITH 


Specialized 


BANBURY 


REBUILDING 


SERVICE 


\ eee 
= 9 Safe Sure Steps .. 


That Guarantee Your Mixer Body Will Be 
Restored To Full Efficiency 


| wrmastare REBUILDING SERVICE offers you two options: You can 
use our ‘‘PRE-PLAN” method to have your present body rebuilt and 
returned to you—or you can INTERCHANGE your old mixer body 
for one of ours, already completely rebuilt. Either way YOU SAVE 
valuable weeks of production time. Our facilities handle every size 


of Banbury, and we can fabricate any of the parts for any type. 





It costs you nothing to 
have the details—and 
an estimate. It might 
mean production sav- 
ings in the thousands. 

















EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 
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flowmg 


grit-free 


uniformly well 
formed pellets 


The quality SRF carbon black 
used regularly by the world’s 
leading rubber manufacturers. 


mn Qi, 








The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 

Raw Materials Company, Boston 

The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Delacour-Gorrie Limited, Toronto and Montreal 

















FORTEX 


A d 

Sd oe A A 5 to 10% extension of the 

In ru er com oun ln * elastomer gives physicals equiva- 
lent and sometimes superior to 


the original rubber. 


a 

and rocessin | Q. What is the composition of FORTEX? 
s A. It’s a partially aromatized hydro- 
phenanthrenic material of vege- 
table origin, chemically treated 

to block unsaturation. 

What are its properties? 
A. FORTEX is a viscous, brown 






















Thermoid Chemical Co. announces a thoroughly tested Q 
. 


new rubber chemical which is unique in that it acts as 


a low-temperature breakdown plasticizer. Far from dilut- liquid, with characteristic odor 
. +. ’ sie Ss a disappearing completely on mix- 
ing the stock on further compounding, it actually ing and curing. [t is non-toxic. 
FORTifies and EXtends it—hence, its name. Its use Requires warming for easy 


pouring. Specific gravity: 1.04. 

Is it compatible with all elastomers ? 

. FORTEX is highly compatible 

AS A PROCESSING AID: A. with all elastomers except poly- 
sulphide rubbers. 


Q). How is it added to the elastomer? 


A Directly for elastomer break- 
. . 
down, or otherwise as a regular 


yields a better stock at less cost. Q 
. 





1. A breakdown plasticizer and peptizer in Banbury 
and internal mixing. Add directly to elastomer so it 


may also act as 


2. a pigment wetting and dispersing agent and plasticizer. 

a perenne agent in CRS. Q). How does FORTEX compare with 

4. Anti-scorch in mixing and processing. conventional peptizers? 

5. Aids tubing and calendering. A As a breakdown plasticizer, 
6.8 she Buna N * FORTEX prevents cross-linkage 
ee ee oe and maintains molecular weight 
7. Aids mold flow. Does not cause sticking. in the softened elastomer. 





QQ). How does it work in internal mixers? 
AS A C 0 M P 0 U N D | N G A | D Mi A. Free flowing FORTEX. incor- 


porates rapidly to produce rela- 
tively smooth plasticized rubber 
with no increase in mixing time. 


Q. Will FORTEX replace stearic acid? 





1. Reinforcer; hardness, modulus and tensile strength 
increase at same rate of cure 
Extender of elastomer by direct mix or co-coagulation. 


2 

. It can replace all or part of the 
3. Age resistant. * stearic acid in the recipe. 
4 
5 


Replaces stearic acid and retarders in whole or in part. 











Imparts better tear resistance. 


6. Improves resilience. 


Pewee eee ee eee eee ee a ne 
Distributed by Leta 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Inc. 
Akron, O., New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Iil. 





THERMOID CHEMICAL Co, 

220 Whitehead Road 

Trenton, N.]. 
Please send me full details on FORTEX as an aid in 
rubber compounding and processing. 


NAME TITLE 








hermol 


THERMOID CHEMICAL CoO. 
A Subsidiary of the Thermoid Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 








CITY ZONE STATE 
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July 4, 1827, two years after De Witt C 
id lifted the first spadeful of earth beginnings 
project, a boat took off from Akron for Cleveland 
on the first completed section of the Ohio Erie C 


Fin 


l 





ve vears later the canal stretched from Lake 
o Portsmouth, 309 miles away, built at a cos 


; 


$7,904,971 The peak year in the canal’s history wa 
1851, when $432,711 in fee were collected. Though 


importance diminished, the canal continued 
carrier of coal and lumber 


How far man has progressed in transporting him 


elf and his products! From the principal city along 


the old canal now flows daily the great contributior 
to man’s swift movement rubber tires. No com 
munity in the country is today as distant as 

were the shores of Lake Erie from the banks of the 
beautiful Ohio. On trucks, buses, and automobile 
the rubber tire has given man undreamed-of speed 
In movement 


° 


7 
sett tees 
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The rubber tire has been given longei 


petter wearing qualitie by the addition of carbo 


} 


Lite 
lack. Carbon black, ever equal to the needs of the 
ubber industry, is our contribution to the progrs 
in transportation and to Akron, the rubber 

of the world, once an important way point 

Ohio Erie Canal 








We furnish the rubber industry with these well 
known carbon blacks of outstanding quality — 


UNITED BLACKS 


Kosmos 20 SRF — Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 
Kosmos 40 HMF — High Modulus Furnace 
Kosmos 50 FEF — Fast Extrusion Furnace 
Kosmos 60 HAF — High Abrasion Furnace 
Kosmobile S HPC — Hard Processing Channel 
Kosmobile HM - MPC —- Medium Processing Channel 
Kosmobile S-66 MPC — Medium Processing Channel 
Kosmobile 77 EPC — Easy Processing Channel 


UNITED BLACKS 


Discerning rubber compounders obtain their excel 
lent results in a variety of stocks when using our 
quality blacks 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

















THAT’S A SCHRADER IDEA HOW DOES Song: . 
TO HELP SERVICE TIRES IT WORK? = . MY CUSTOMERS’ 
BETTER.WE RECOMMEND Ags TIRES WITH THIS 
THAT THE DEALER USE His 4 , Jae PENCIL GAUGE... one 
TIRE GAUGE THE SAME A) Ewe pM 

WAY HE DOES THE 











IT STARTS WITH 
ME CERTIFYING 
ALL MY AIRLINES 
AND GAUGES WITH 
A MASTER GAUGE 
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... | INFLATE TO RECOMMENPEP 
PRESSURE APPLYING THE IT SURE rst gr 
HEAT BUILD-UP FORMULA FOR SOUNDS now using Certified Air Service as part of their 


SAFEST DRIVING, GOOP To regular procedures . . . and it helps them service 


And it sounds good to the many dealers who are 


Bi RIDING COMFORT =m, ME. and sell tires. This is but one example of the 


f= ANP STEERING ; ees : 
em ASE. THEN | SEAL ‘Dé service behind Schrader Tire Valve Equipment 


x IN THE Alf WITH / that extends right down to the car owner 
THIS VALVE CAP 


Have you seen a copy of the Certified Air Service 


procedure manual? Write for Manual D-200 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, 470 VANDERBILT AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y 


Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 





FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 





FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 














THIS HOT SPRAY GIVES CORROSION A COLD SHOULDER 


§ pew photograph above shows a very impor- 
tant operation in the manufacture of alu- 
minum insert tire molds in our Athens, Ohio 


plant. 

Wherever an aluminum insert is to be used 
the cavity is sprayed with molten aluminum 
to provide a positive means of preventing elec- 
trolytic corrosion of the insert. This spray coat 
of molten aluminum forms an integral bond 
with cast iron, cast, forged or welded steel 


. . . avoids the contact of aluminum inserts 
with a dissimilar metal. 

Metalizing is typical of the care with which 
we approach every step in the making of tire 
molds. Our plant at Athens is, we believe, the 
only plant in the world devoted exclusively 
to tire mold manufacture. Here, specialized 
machines and machine tools (many of our own 
design) and craftsmen thoroughly skilled in 
their use, produce tire molds of superlative 
quality — and at decidedly favorable cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


)GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Crow, Oro 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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f voure looking 
at the bath mat... 


then you'll realize that NEVILLE plays an important part 
in the production of many household items, whether it’s 
a bath-mat, stair-treads, drain- mats, floor-tile or molded 
electric plugs, as well as enamels, paints or varnishes 
In countless every-day products, quality and durability 


are assured when the manufacturer uses 


COUMARONE RESINS 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal 








PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPE 


CARPET BACKING 


\ 


BAG MANUFACTURING 


For adhesives that hold —7¢s Daspersite* 


Whatever you bond, you can be sure your adhesive 
will stick to its job—with Dispersite. These dispersion 
adhesives of reclaimed rubber or other elastomers have 
both the tackifier and reinforcing material within the 
latex particle — provide more uniform tackiness and 
smoother, stronger adhesion. 

Specially developed by Naugatuck Chemical— 


the pioneer and leader in fine latices—Dispersite offers 





manufacturers many distinct advantages. Applied by 
roller, spraying, dipping, or brushing, Dispersite is 


fast-drying—forms a tough, flexible film with excep- 


tional tackiness, good mechanical stability and excel- 





lent aging properties. It retains its adhesive properties 





over a wide temperature range. And, since Dispersite 


is a water dispersion, it eliminates the danger of fire. 





Modifications of Dispersite make it ideal for use as 
a saturant or size for carpet backings, for bonding or 
coating textiles and fibers such as jute or felt, and for 
a variety of dipping applications. For further infor- 
mation on Dispersite, or for expert help on any 
bonding or coating problem, write to the address 


below. 


NAUGATUCK 


Division orf UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





V4 


101 ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston * Charlocte « ¢ 


0 * Los Angeles * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Memphis ¢ In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ont, 


Rubber Chemicals «+ Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 





BRARES ror 


—SUPERSONIC-SPEEDERS—— 


-.. PRE-TESTED THE WORLD OVER 
ON ADAMSON UNITED AIRCRAFT 





BRAKE AND TIRE-TESTING MACHINES 








Striking examples of the versatility of Adamson 
engineering are the Brake and Tire-Testing Ma- 
chines Adamson builds for the aircraft industry. 

Simulating the landing of jet-propelled or other 
planes of practically any weight, at any given speed, 
they test the fitness of aircraft brakes and tires for 
use in actual service. A machine capable of testing 
the wheels and brakes of a 280-ton, jet-propelled 
job, landing at speeds above 250 miles an hour, 
is under construction. 

Hydraulics, pneumatics, new and involved instru- 
mentation and unusual control devices including 
radically new types of brakes for conducting fatigue 
tests on tires, and for regulating the speed of 
inertia wheels, are involved. Inertia wheels on some 
of the larger machines are 16 feet in diameter, 
weigh 185 tons, rotate at peripherial speeds of 200 
miles an hour, and develop 212,000,000 foot-pounds 
of kinetic energy, yet are so accurately balanced 
that maximum machine vibration is held within 
.0005 and .001 of an inch. 

As consultants to the U. S. Army Air Force, 
the U. S. Navy Air Force, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and to numerous air- 
craft manufacturers and brake equipment com- 
panies throughout the world, we have designed 
and/or built more machines of this type than all 
other manufacturers combined. 

It may be that brake and tire-testing equipment 
will never be required in your operation, but keep 
in mind that Adamson’s engineering abilities are 
available to design and build’ for you precision 
machinery not only for the aircraft industry or for 
the manufacture of rubber or plastics but for 
whatever may be your purpose. 

We invite you to consult us on your next project. 
You will not be obligated. 


Adamson United Company 
730 Carroll Street, Akron 4, Ohio 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Plants at: Pittsburgh e Vandergrift @ New Castle 
Youngstown e Canton 


=. Adamson United 


AIRCRAFT BRAKE AND TIRE-TESTING MACHINES 
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Over 250 members of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society recently inspected our 
new plant and watched scrap tires being converted 
into finished reclaim in less than half an hour. They 
saw the extremely short devulcanization cycle by 
which our patented RECLAIMATOR imparts the 
high quality, uniformity and superior processing 
characteristics to DIP-PROCESS RECLAIMS. 
These factors make Dip-Process Reclaims pre- 
ferred for most applications, This demonstration 
directed the attention of rubber technicians to the 
greatest advance of the past fifty years 
in reclaiming of vulcanized rubber. 


U. S. Dip-Process Reclaims are more uniform, 
less scorchy, mix faster and overcome the lack of 
tack in high GR-S compounds. They also save you 
substantially by permitting higher loadings of re- 
inforcing fillers with no deterioration of physical 
properties. 

Write us now for test sample and prove these 
points to your own satisfaction. 

Always keep reclaims in your formula and al- 
ways look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 
5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 
Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


69 years sowing the industry solely aa nreclaimens 


Inc. C65 
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For better tensile and tear.. 


The white reinforcing pigment Hi-Sil, a hydrated silica, is known throughout the 
rubber industry for the superior properties it imparts to non-black goods. It is 
accepted as standard where highest quality is imperative. 

Now, tests just completed using the new Hi-Sil “C” reveal startling increases over 
regular Hi-Sil, especially in tensile and tear. Following are the test results. 


NATURAL RUBBER (Cures at 287°F) 





: Modulus ; Elonga- 
RECIPE Pigment Cure 300% Tensile vi 
No. 1 RSS 100 DOTG Be 
Zinc Oxide 5 Stearic Acid 3 5 10 2110 3630 470 
PBNA 1 Triethanolamine 1 Hi-Sit 15 2200 3390 440 
Sulfur 3 Pigment (30 vol.) 58.5 30 2110 | 3110 420 
MBTS 0.8 
HI-SIL 10 1230 3530 620 
“wen 15 1380 3660 620 
30 1450 3550 580 


i. 


GR-S (Cures at 280°F) 


RECIPE Pigment Cure 0% Tensile 

GR-S 1000 100 TMTDS 0.15 
Zinc Oxide 5 Diethylene Glycol 3.5 750 | 2570 
PBNA 1 100°C. m.p. coumarone HI-Sit 840 2520 
Sulfur 3 indene resin 15 790 2480 
MBTS 1.2 Pigment (30 vol.) 58.5 ] 650 3300 
cae 900 | 3400 
) 975 3300 

















LTP (Cures at 280°F) 


RECIPE Pigment Cure oom, Tensile 

GR-S 1500 100 Triethanolamine 1 
Zinc Oxide 5 Stearic Acid 3 
PBNA 1 100°C. m.p. coumarone HI-SIL 45 940 3220 
Sulfur 3 indene resin 10 60 880 3190 
DOTS 13 el 4s 610 | 3760 
. 60 680 | 3570 





30 890 3190 














GR-I (Cures at 307°F) 





RECIPE Pigment Cure pee Tensile 
GR-I ‘ 100 Zenite 1 
Zinc Oxide 5 BxDc ] 
Sulfur 2 Diethylene Glycol 2.5 
Tellurac 1 Pigment (20 vol.) 39 60 
10 340 2310 
iy 20 530 | 2680 
60 980 2300 


10 440 1960 
HI-SIL 20 640 2230 
1020 1600 








NEOPRENE (Cures at 287°F) 





RECIPE Pigment Cure ‘oe Tensile ng 

Neoprene GN 100 MBTS 1 
Zine Oxide 2 Sodium Acetate 1 30 720 1600 630 
PBNA 1 Light Process O§F} ©6910 | MU-SIL; 45 1250 | 2610 | 610 
ELC Magnesia 4 Pigment (20 vol.) 39 69 1290 2260 540 
30 1400 3060 620 

oan 45 1570 | 3260 | 570 
60 1500 3080 580 


Sample quantities of Hi-Sil q a By et LU M B | A - SO UTH E RN District Offices: CINCINNATI « CHAR 


“C”" are available for your | See LOTTE - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « BOSTON 


evaluation. Limited commercial ot CHEMICAL CORPORATION NEW YORK + ST.LOUIS : MINNEAPOLIS 


+ DALLAS « HOUSTON 














shipments are ready from our : : ap : C s 
ae? a fi SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY pyle settee 
interim plant production. Con- PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA 


tact our Pittsburgh office. wc FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA. Sat sco 











THE COMPANY'S new plasticizer plant includes a modern processing 
unit and this large tank farm for row materials and finished plasticizers. 


SOURCE of basic coal chemicals for PX Plasticizers is 
this battery of 140 coke ovens. Fed from large coal 
stock piles in foreground, they operate around the clock. 


NEW BASIC PLASTICIZER 


Controls quality from coal 


One million pounds per month have been added to 
the nation’s plasticizer production capacity with the 
completion of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company’s 
new plasticizer plant this month. Erected at Neville 
Island, near Pittsburgh, Pa., the new plant is located 
in the heart of one of our most plentiful sources 
of coal and other important raw materials. 
Pittsburgh's new plant is completely integrated with 
the company’s basic coal chemical production facil- 
ities at Neville Island. Molten phthalic anhydride, for 
example, is piped directly to the plasticizer plant from 
Pittsburgh’s adjoining phthalic plant. As a result of 
this unique basic and integrated position, the new 











BASIC coal chemicals used in making PX Plasticizers 
are recovered from coke ovens in modern chemical 
equipment like this at Pittsburgh's integrated plant. 




















HIGH QUALITY of phthalic anhydride, important 
plasticizer intermediate, is rigidly maintained. Pittsburgh's 
molten phthalic is piped directly to plasticizer plant. 


ANT IN PRODUCTION 


to finished product 


plant can produce clear, water-white plasticizers that 
are quality controlled from coal to finished product. 

Customers of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical are 
assured of two other important benefits because of the 
company’s ability to control every phase of plasticizer 
production: (1) Plasticizers of consistent peak quality, 
regardless of whether shipments are made by the 
pound or by the tank carload. (2) Prompt deliveries 
and continuing supplies, regardless of varying market 
conditions affecting material supplies. 


PROCESSING TANKS like a large part of the new 
plant's equipment, are made of stainless steel to help 
protect the quality and purity of finished plasticizers. 


DRUMMING OFF Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers is accom- 
plished on special filling scales. When correct weight 
is attained, flow of plasticizer is automatically stopped. 


PITTSBURGH 


COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE * CEMENT © PIG IRON 








@ From the newest and most modern clay 


processing plant in the United States comes a 


new C. P. HALL CO. product AIKEN CLAY. 


AIKEN CLAY is rubber clay as YOU like it: 
Light in Color; “Hard”; Readily available; Uni 
form; Packed in compressed bags; and Pallet 
ized if you prefer. Samples and test data avail 
able on your request 








Produced by International Clay Corporation 


DN, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. She CPHall G 


CAGO, ILL. « NEWARK, N. J. CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 















































AZO-Z22Z-55 
zinc oxide 


Uniform particle size and 
absence of extreme ‘‘fines'’ assures 
good dispersion and easy 


processing. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
Distributors For 

AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 


























For IMPROVED RUBBER FLOOR TILE with.... 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


RL i 


It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
Use Marbon “8000” in rubber floor tile for faster pigment 
dispersion with less heat and power and improved calen- 
der release; plus dimensional stability, flexible toughness, 
less blistering and spot porosity, scratch and scuff-resistance, 


and for improved gloss and depth of color. 


ORDER NOW! STOCK READILY AVAILABLE! 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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AUTOMATIC aad 
Remote Control 
of Fabric Tension 


The installation shown at the left may be 
manually controlled, as in starting a new run. 
When set for automatic control, the LOD-CAP 
will instantly correct tension to control point, 
whenever tension increases or decreases be- 
yond any predetermined setting. 


Reduces Breaks and Tears — 

Cuts Down-Time to a Minimum 
An installation costs approximately $1000 per 
unit to replace manually operated controls 
that cost $4000 per unit. Remote control of 
several machines can be centralized. 


Keep Product Uniform 
with LINK LOD-CAPS 


They’re small in size, self-contained, easily 
installed. 


Write for Index 4H with complete 
information about this newest method 
of tension indication and control 


Representatives — Territory Available 


























Automatic Control 
_ for constant tension 
can be added without 
changes in remote 
Sheet Dts reading indicat- 
or ing circuit 
Fabrice 


re vie pir “a 




















te ais 


NG COMPAN 


» 4 


13843 ELMIRA AVENUE DEPT. H3 DETROIT 27, MICH. 











= FOUR 84 BAGS of 
STORAGE SPACE Gg 
WITH PROTOX... 







Cut costs <; ways! 





Protox-166 more than doubled the zinc-oxide storage capacity of 
this warehouse. Three 60-bag unit loads (4.5 tons) occupy the same 
floor space as two 42-bag units (2.1 tons) of a conventional zinc 
oxide packaged in the usual way. 













You can load up to 50% more Protox on each skid or pallet — because 
bags of Protox are denser than conventional zine oxides. 

You can stack pallet-loads of Protox higher — because bags of Protox 
are flatter, make a more stable load. 

These Protox advantages expand your storage space and save you 
dollars in these important ways: 








1. Save on storage costs 


You can store more Protox per square foot of floor space. 





. s 
2. Save in purchasing 
Take advantage of c.l. vs. l.c.l. prices. Buy Protox in carloads instead 
of conventional zinc oxides in l.c.l. quantities. 





° 
3. Save on production costs 
You can carry larger stocks of materials to protect your production 
schedules. 






Protox zinc oxides cut production costs in other ways, too. You can 
process Protox zinc oxides faster. Their unique coating of zinc 
propionate provides quicker mixing, more complete dispersion, re- 
duces need for masterbatching. 











E NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments sonst HEAD PRODUCTS 


«most used by rubber menufacturers since 1852 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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One of the most versatile industrial fabrics in 
the entire Wellington Sears line, Columbus 
sheeting has long been outstanding for its 
constantly uniform quality. Yard after yard, this 
lighter weight fabric is an absolute minimizer 
of headaches in production and inspection. 
Columbus sheetings are made 40 to 120 
inches wide in weights from 2 to 5 ounces 
per square yard. Whether it’s for rubberized 
mechanical goods such as friction tape and 
cable wrappings, or for such rubber-coated 
products as hospital sheeting and service rain 
coats, or any use demanding high quality 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


Mi ¥ 
prays? 


make it Wellington Sears 
‘Columbus Sheeting’ — a superior 
fabric for rubberizing 
Cc 


throughout, you'll find Columbus sheeting a 
versatile performer for your needs 
Additional Wellington Sears fabrics for 
coating, specialties and mechanical rubber 
goods are listed at right. Your nearest Well- 
ington Sears sales office will supply you with 
full information on your rubber-and-fabric 
requirements. 
An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with valuable 
facts on fabric development and applications of in 
terest to present and potential users of industrial 
fabrics is yours for the asking. Write for a free copy 


of “Modern Textiles for Industry” to Wellington 
Sears Co., Dept. L-5,65 Worth Street, New York 13 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y 








Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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en 
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OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO > ST. LOUIS 
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* Super Abrasion Furnace Black 








“Kvery dollar 
--double duty...” 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Chairman, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“Every dollar invested in U.S. Defense Bonds does double duty. Through 
the Payroll Savings Plan we help in the building of national defense 
and, at the same time, provide for personal security in the years to come. 
The Firestone organization is proud that more than 29,000 of our 
employees are participating in the Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Do America’s wage earners appreciate that double duty 
feature of Defense Bonds? Let’s take a quick look at 
a few figures: 

* 7,500,000 employed men and women are investing 
one hundred and fifty million dollars per month in 
Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

¢ The number of Payroll Savers is going up steadily. 

¢ In the first six months of this year, sales of Series E 
$25 and $50 Bonds—the payroll savers’ sizes—totaled 
33,946,000 pieces—an increase of 22% over the cor- 
responding period of 1951. 

* Sales of E Bonds in January-June, 1952 totaled $1,715 
million—5% more than in the same period of 1951. 
(The Payroll Savings Plan is the backbone of E 
Bond sales.) 

¢ Today Americans hold a cash value of more than $49 
billion in Savings Bonds. Their holdings of E Bonds 


—the Series bought by Payroll Savers—are now $35 
billion —$5 billion greater than at the end of the war. 


What are you doing to help your employees build for 
national defense and personal security ? 

If you have a Payroll Savings Plan, and participation 
is less than 50%, conduct a person-to-person canvass of 
employees of your plants and offices. Make sure that a 
Payroll Application Blank is placed in the hands of 
every employee. He or she will do the rest. Participa- 
tion in your Plan will jump to 60%, 70% —even higher, 
as it has in hundreds and hundreds of plants that have 
conducted similar canvasses. 


If you do not have the Payroll Savings Plan, phone, 
wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. Your State Director will help you to install 
the Plan—or to conduct a person-to-person canvass. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Vinyl Pyridine Latex 


is being adopted by most 


aUlolol-Vamanlelaltivolaitic- ia: 
to obtain the best 
adhesion of RUBBER 
CoM W/V CO) Molalom \RARO)N 


SUPPLY HAS BEEN SHORT BUT GEN-TAC LATEX 
IS NOW AVAILABLE! 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 


Ted hae ed ae es ee eee Medial Pooducla 


CHEMICAL DIVISION ° AKRON, OHIO 
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IT‘S "TOPS" 


* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
* HEAT STABILITY 
* COLOR 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














in REDS and YELLOWS 


/ 
i roy 
\) | if} / 
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Soft and Easy to Grind COLORS 






Insoluble in all Vehicles 
Alkali and Acid Resistant 
High Heat Resistance 





for Rubber Materials 


Glidden leadership in pigment research has 







Non-Fading to Light produced in Cadmolith* Colors the very 
: finest reds and yellows available anywhere 
Non-Bleeding —measured by every standard of 





importance to material manufacturers, 


Wide Range of Shades 
Opaque 





compounders of new and old materials 





and plastic molders and coaters. 






Send for Folder giving complete details, with 
color chips. Write The Glidden Company, 
Chemical and Pigment Company Division, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

















THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CHEMICALS +* PIGMENTS * METALS DIVISION 


Baltimore, Md. ® Odakiond, Calif 











® Hammond, ind. 





© Collinsville, 1. 











*Trade Mark Registered 


SUNOLITH* ZOPAQUE* TITANOLITH* 
Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Titanated Lithopone 









A COMPLETE CYCLE 
OF OPERATION 


To make a bicycle all that is needed is some steel 
tubing, some wheels, a chain, pedals, ball bearings, gear 
wheels, spokes, a saddle, handlebars and various other 
accessories—not forgetting of course, the all important tyres 

which complete the job. 
That is where we come into the picture—the Shaw Monoband 


Process is the fastest and most economical method of building 


Cycle Tyres with a wire bead. By this process, the complete tyre 


is built in one-operation, including the application of the tread. 
It is, in fact, a complete cycle of operations for completing 


the cycle. 


SHAW 


MONOBAND PROCESS 
SHAW 


FRANCIS SHAW AND CO. LTD., 
MANCHESTER Ii, ENGLAND 














Industry's headquarters for the best 





in Plastic & Rubber Machinery. 
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C ak ‘Oo 


AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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A New Year’s Resolution 


readtly kept and perpetuated: 


(254 JANUARY 4464 tORA FEBRUARY $944 $ MARE ET © e353 APRIL 98 


Wy 
243 14 15 
20: 21 22 
27 28 29 





Year after year, many of the country’s substantial consumers specify 
ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES as a matter of course. While behind the 
preference thus indicated may be a variety of individual and specific 
reasons, their sum and substance can be expressed in plain, elementary 
language as follows: 

The consistent high quality of St. Joe zinc oxides makes their 
continued use in the rubber, paint, ceramic and other industries a 


matter of sound business procedure. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 250 park AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, ELDORADO 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory, Monaca (Josephtown) Pennsylvania 
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UNIFORMITY - 
Makes the Big 

Ditterence ersis iss VERNON FABRICS 
ee nan aay 


Shown is one of a series of compre- 


aut 


hensive laboratory controls throughout 
production to assure uniformity 
in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 
Here coefficient of variation and average 
factors of quality on evenness in roving 
is being checked with Belger Tester. 


UW. Veruon-Weodbenry Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 


Fas; x, 7 4 
DAbMAG (TR) Agents 


Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta + Baltimore « Boston Los Angeles 


40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 
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Vols. 1 & Ill 6x9 Inches 
1670 Pages—Completely Indexed 
New Low Price—$10.00 
Vols. Il & Ill ONLY 


Volume | out of print 





LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


by Frederick Marchionna 


THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 


This valuable bibiliograph ate 
ography on Latex @ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Latex issued from 


and Rubber Derivatives and _ their July, 1932 to January, 1937 in the United 


Industrial Applications is now being States, England, France and Germany. 
offered at a new low price of $10.00, @ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Derivatives from 
; : the earliest developments through January, 1937. 
the two-volume set (former price, 
_ @ ABSTRACTS of every essential technical article 
$20.00). published during these same periods through- 


out the world—a total of almost 4000 abstracts. 





As an added feature of great value, each chapter is supplemented by a complete sum- 
mary of the subject covered, written by the author or other leading authorities, in- 
cluding such recognized experts as John MeGavack, Philip Schidrowitz, C. L. Beal, D. F. 
Twiss, G. A. Richter, M. O. Schur, A. Szegvari, Harry L. Fisher, L. B. Sebrell and E. J. 


Morris. 


New Low Price: $10.00 (POSTPAID) 
(Add 3% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City) 
PUBLISHED BY 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 
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Cabot Plasticizers 


A Complete Range for Use in Vinyl Compounds 


© Manufactured to Highest Quality Product Specifications 
@ Quality Controlled Throughout Every Step of Manufacture 
© Guaranteed by a Company Serving Industry Since 1882 


Cabflex Di-OP dioctyl phthalate standard primary plasticizer 
Cabflex DCP dicapryl phthalate —_an economical octyl phthalate 
*Cabflex DDP didecyl phthalate new high molecular weight diester 
imparting remarkably low volatility, 


water and oil extractability 


Cabflex Di-BA dibutyl adipate non-toxic, approved for use in vinyl food 
wrappings by Food and Drug Administration 


Cabflex Di-OA dioctyl adipate low cost standard low temperature plasticizer 
*Cabflex DDA didecyl adipate new low cost, low temperature diester with 


low volatility and high efficiency 


*First all-decyl plasticizers to be introduced to industry in commercial quantities. 


Technical Bulletins and Samples 


Available Upon SS 
Plasticizer Division 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


@ Manufacturers of Carbon Blacks Since 1882 





eolex? () 


the new 
reinforcing 
white 
pigment 


MICROLITIC ZEOLITE 


e immediate 
shipments 
available 
from our Havre de Grace, Md. 
plant 


J. M. H U BER CORPORATION « 100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
470 


Manufacturers of 
Channel Blacks 
Furnace Blacks 
Rubber Clays 
Rubber Chemicals 
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Microfilm copies of com- 
plete volumes of RUBBER 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUBBER 
LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
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LATEX IN INDUSTRY (Out of Print) 
By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Beek on Latex 







LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. I) 


(Out of Print) 
By Frederick Marchionna 


Bibliegraphy ef latex patents and 
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Alfin Rubbers—A New Type of Polymer 


By AVERY A. MORTON 


Department of Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Cambridge 


HIS paper contains a description of a special cata 
lvst for polymerizing butadiene and mixtures of 
butadiene and styrene and gives some account of 

the uniqueness of the polymers which it produces. | 

side of the work 
} 


the rubber 


phasis will be put on the chemical 


is befitting an organic chemist who views 


problem from the synthesis angle rather than a con 


Nevertheless, thi 


properties of the new rubber which give promise fot 


The work has been 


pounder who must use the material 


practical interest will be stressed. 
supported and encouraged by the 
for the development of the Government 
Synthetic Rubber Program during and World 
War Il. This agency has gone under name 
but is currently identified as the Office of Synthetic Rub 
ber of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


generously iwenc\ 
re sponsible 
Sime e 


several 


Prior to our work two common types of agents for 
polymerizing dienes existed. The first was sodium or 

metal. The action of agent on 

was discovered independently, in 1911, by Ma 
thews in England and by Harries in Germany Phe 
Germany during the first World 

War for the preparation of methyl rubber from 2,3-d 
methylbutadiene and has been applied by the Russians 
to butadiene and to butadiene-styrene mixtures. The 


an alkali such an 


dient 


process Was used by 


} 


Note I article ised on aul giver xy the author 


Buffalo R 


19. Mass 


method by which sodium probably 
plained by Ziegler (16), In a series Of papers trom 
to 1934, to be the addition of the metal to the end 


ranosodium compound 


functions Wa r 
1928 


carbons of the diene to give an org 
followed by chain growth with more diene units in eithes 
the polymer or rubl 
(70%) 1,2 


on the right 


of two ways to give er, Growth by 
the predominating iustrated on 


the left ind by a 1.4 process 


proces 1S 


Nag + Cal 
+ + + 
Na CH,CH=CHCH, Na 
C4lg ~ \ 4¥e 
CHo=CH \ 
eee 


ae 4 + 
Na CHC Ho——CHoCH=CEHCH» CHoCH=CHCHs Na 


| 
‘ 
1,2-Rubber 1,4-Rubber 


[his process was largely replaced by emulsion polyn 
erization which was de ve loped by the (germans bety 
the two World Wars. The catalyst in this « 
persulfate, azo compound or other material 
vill decompose and liberate a free radical 
eti;CO,—O.CC,H,, 


pt roxide. 
vhir h 


be nzoyl peroxide, ( split 





to form benzoyl, C,H,CO,—, which in turn decomposes 
to phenyl, C,.H,;—, and carbon dioxide. Either benzoyl 
or phenyl—called “R” in the succeeding two formulas— 
can add to butadiene to give the adduct R—C,H,* which 
in turn can add more diene units by a 1,2- or 1,4-process 
to give the polymer R(C,H,),H. Other reagents be- 
have somewhat similarly. The highest perfection for 
this type of process is probably reached in the manu- 
facture of cold rubber with a redox reagent, about which 
so much has been said during the past few years. 

In principle the two processes seem to be much the 
same in that something adds to the diene and each mono 
adduct in turn can add more diene molecules until a 
large polymer is formed. There is an important struc- 
tural difference between the two types, however, in that 
the polymers made with the aid of sodium are largely 
(about 70%) 1,2, whereas those made in the emulsion 
system with a radical are around 70-80% 1,4. 


Similarities and Differences 


The new process which is about to be described has 
features that suggest a similarity to the old sodium 
process, yet the differences between the products are 
greater than for those found after the sodium and 
emulsion polymerizations. In the equations below, | 
have redrawn the formulas for the polymerization by 
sodium and have set off by dotted lines a segment of the 
first addition compound—the disodium intermediate 
which has a structure identical, save for one hydrogen, 


CHCH.Na. 


with the allyl ion in allylsodium, CH, 


2 Na + CHs—=CHCH=—CH; — Na CH:CH=CH(¢ HsNa (1) 


Na CH,—CH 


CHCH,) Na 


ij R —> 


+ CcHeR 


R—CH:CH=CHCH, Na 


R C,HeNa n CaHe —@ R (CiHe) asi Na (3) 
This segment, which is designated as “R,” adds to 
another molecule of butadiene chiefly in the 1,2- way 
and eventually takes on more diene units to become a 
rubber molecule. Of course the other end of the initial 
disodium intermediate is growing also but the structural 
unit that so resembles the allyl ion is of particular inter 


No - X- Na- R- Na- X- Na- R- 
R - Na- X- Na-R - Na- X - Na- 
X-Na- R- 


- Na x Na X- Na x 
x Na X- Na- X- Na 
- Na - X- No- X- Na- X Na - X- Na- R-No 


SODIUM CHLORIDE AMYLSODIUM R= CsHu 


Na -X-Na-R-No-X-No-A 
x Na-A - Na- X- Na- R-Na 
- Na R Na - X~- Na A Na ~ X 
A No-X- Na- R~- Na- X- Na 
AN ALFIN CATALYST 
AsALKOXYL R= ALKENYL 


Nature of organosodium reagents. 





TABLE I—Errect oF ASSOCIATED SALTS ON THE 
POLYMERIZATION OF BUTADIENE BY ALLYLSODIUM, 
CH, CHCH.Na 


LZ 
Allylsodium Yield Intrin. Addition 
with % vis 4/7 
NaCl } =p é 0.5 
NaOCH(CHs)s. sai vigeg el 0.4 
NaCl -+ NaOCH(CHs).* . ; 13.0 


* This combination is the Alfin catalyst 





est for comparing sodium with Alfin polymerization. 
Indeed we could, if we wish, prepare allylsodium inde 
pendently by first making a very active organosodium 
reagent, as illustrated in equation (4), by the prepara 


CsHuCl + 2 Na -=> CHiuNa + NaCl (4) 


tion of amylsodium—actually any active organosodium 
reagent, such as phenylsodium or ethylsodium, can be 
made first—and then allowing the sodium reagent to 
react with propylene to give allylsodium, as in equation 
(5). We then can omit the first step in the ordinary 
CsHuNa + CHs=CHCH; — CsHia CHs=—CHCH: Na_ (5) 
polymerization that employs sodium metal. The re 
maining steps of adding butadiene units to allylsodium 
would be essentially the same as depicted for the di 
sodium intermediate and the polymer would have about 
70% 1,2- structure. 

The Alfin reagent (7,11) consists of this same allyl 
sodium mixed, however, with sodium isopropoxide and 
sodium chloride. The name indicates a two component 
mixture because, when first discovered, only the sodium 
salt of an alcohol—isopropyl alcohol—and the sodium 
salt of an olefin—as allylsodium really is—were con 
sidered essential. Since that time we have found that 
common salt (&), NaCl, is as much needed as either 
of the other two sodium salts. The effect of associated 
salts on the polymerization of butadiene by allylsodium 
is shown in Table I. The transition from sodium 
chloride crystal to Alfin catalyst by replacing theoret 
ically part of the chloride ions, first with amyl, C;Hi, 
and then with isopropoxyl, —-OCH(CHs)2, and allyl, 

CHLCH CHbp, is shown in Figure 1. A change in 
crystal structure is not shown in the diagram. 

The presence of sodium isopropoxide and sodium 
chloride on allylsodium is like giving an electric shock 
to a sleeping animal. The system springs into action 
and produces a polymer at about the fastest rate known. 
Moreover it does not stop at any intermediate point but 
continues at a furious pace until the molecular weight) 
(weight average) has reached 7,000,000 or more, over 
twice the size of natural rubber. In spite of this great 
size the Alfin polybutadiene can be obtained completely 
soluble in benzene. No other polymerizing agent can 
touch such a performance. The average run of a 
sodium or emulsion polymerization without cross-linking 
is around 100,000 or 200,000, well below natural rubber. 

A comparison of molecular weight distribution for 
Alfin and cold rubber polybutadiene is shown in Figure 
2. The graph shows the similarity in appearance of 
the molecular weight distribution curve but, because 
of the great difference in average molecular weight 
(possibly 20 fold), the scale on the horizontal axis has 
been magnified ten times for the cold rubber polymer 
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and has been correspondingly reduced by the same factor 
on the vertical axis. Nowhere would any portion of the 
curves appear to overlap appreciably, even if allowancy 
is made for the different basis of molecular weight 
Data for the cold rubber polymer are from 


\ ol. 43, p- 154 


average 
Mochel and Nichols [/nd. Eng. Chem., 
(1951) | 

But great speed, huge molecular size, and absence 
of intermediate steps are not the sole features im this 
process. The polymer is around 70-80% or more 1,4-, 
whereas the ordinary polybutadiene made with sodiun 
is largely 1,2- and the X-ray diffraction shows a regulat 
pattern without any special treatment to extract low 
molecular weight material. A number of other prope 
ties could be listed where the catalyst and process aré 
strikingly different but those mentioned are sufficient 
to set the process and the polymers in a unique class 
These differences are, in summary: (1) the composition 
of the reagent; (2) the enormous speed in polymeriza 
tion; (3) the inability to stop the process at intermediat 
points; (4) the extraordinarily high molecular weight 
without cross-linking; (5) the predominantly 1,4-struc 
ture with regular crystalline pattern 


Background of Development 


One of the questions usually asked is how we hap 
pened to discover this catalyst. For many years the 
author and his students had been studying the organo 
sodium compounds. We had worked out a method for 
obtaining amylsodium directly from sodium metal and 
amy] chloride [ eque “wn (4) |. It is probably the most 
active organosodium reagent known. When this country 
seemed about to be involved in World War II, we turned 
our interest to a study of the action of this extremely 
reactive agent on butadiene. At that time the common 
view was that only the anion was the agent in organo 
sodium compounds. The cation was regarded as inert 
and the reagent was classified as nucleophilic, meaning 
essentially that its reactions were solely those of an 
anion or base. The equations for an anion process of 
polymerization, as shown below, simply ignore the pos 
sible action of the cation but otherwise seem similar to 
equations (2) and (3): 


CsHy + C.He — CsHunCHsCHCH=—CH; 


CsHisl HsCHCH CH, n CoHe — CsHi(CsHe) nCrHeo 


After about a year of such study, we seemed to be 
getting nowhere except to show the prospect of some 
secondary reactions. The polymer itself was essentially 
the same as obtained in the ordinary polymerization in 
duced by sodium. <A review (6) of the literature indi 
cated that the cation might have an influence also. Wé< 
accordingly threw away the rule book, so to speak, and 
struck out on a new course with experiments designed 
to affect in some way the cation. Unusual good for 
tune smiled upon us and the second experiment (77) in 
that series produced the mixture which contained the 
Alfin catalyst. An account of the cascade of rea 
tions involved in that discovery has been published 
already (7) 

Another question always asked—indeed the first one 
usually—is what makes it work. For answer we can 
only indulge in some reasonable guessing. First, we 
know that these sodium reagents, as used in pentane, 
are insoluble clusters of ions; hence, the surface is 
made up of positive and negative centers. To react 
with this reagent a molecule must first be adsorbed. 
Thereby it is subjected to all the strains or distortions 
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MOLECULAR WEIGHT, M«io® 


FIG. 2—Comparison of molecular weight distribu 


tion for Alfin and cold rubber polybutadiene 


The St force S are con 
Within the aggregate they hold it together, 


SS 
1 


which electric forces can induce 
siderable 
ion-volatile and non-melting 
because the coordination number of each cation is four 


\t the surface these forces are unsatisfied and 


and render it insoluble, 


or six 
serve to adsorb diene molecules 

We next assume that this surface has a structure that 
fits the butadiene and activates it. A simple analogy 
will show this idea better. Picture a large assembly room 
Suppose that the seats in this room are cations, that the 
spaces between them are occupied by tables which are 
anions, that each occupant of a chair is a molecule of 
butadiene and that the ends of his arms, extended over 
the tables, are the end carbons of the butadiene molecule. 
If the tables are just right and the chairs are the right 
distance apart, the fingers of one man will touch the 
fingers of the next man. The right degree of activation 
or shock will then cause each man to seize the hands 
of his neighbors and produce an end to end chain or 
polymer. Each end man of the long chain has one arm 
This 


ideal condition can be contrasted with one where the 


dangling which seizes a table to end the process. 


distances between chairs are too great or too small, 
where some chairs are too high or too low, and where 
some men are seated at right angles to others. The acti 
vated hands may grab shoulders instead of hands or 
seize the tables too soon and too often Slow polymer 
ization, 1,2-structure and short chains result 


Current Working Hypothesis 


This rough analogy gives some idea of the working 
hypothesis which for the moment guides our thinking 
The picture calls for specificity of an unusual degree of 
which many examples can be cited. For instance, the 
cation ‘‘seat” must be sodium in the allylsodium. The 
potassium cation can be used only in limited amounts 
in the other two salts and the lithium ion even less and 
only under special conditions (9). The three anion 
“tables” have rather rigid specifications. The organi 
anion must have a double bond next to the methy 
lene group, an allylic system for which the allyl ion, 


CH, CHCH),, is very suitable. The alkoxide ion is 
best derived from a secondary alcohol with one branch 


a methyl group. 
Serves nicely, 


Isopropyl alcohol, (CH,),CHOH, 
The halide ion (&) can be chloride, bro 
mide, iodide, cyanide, thiocyanate, but the small sized 
fluoride ion can be used only if compensated by a large 
caesium cation. This balancing of sizes enables us to 
use the small sized lithium ion, as mentioned before, 


provided it is associated with the largest halogen ion, 








as found in lithium 1odiac ine proportions of the 
three salts must sometimes be kept within a narrow 
range (13). Finally, only certain monomers or occu- 
pants of the chairs can be used. Butadiene is far and 
away the best. It joins faster and with more members 
per chain than either styrene or isoprene. 2,3-Dimethyl- 
butadiene, the monomer for the methyl rubber of World 
War I, is not polymerized appreciably if at all (10). 
Acrylic esters and other monomers with functional 
groups sit down in the ‘‘chairs” in the wrong way and 
react at the functional group instead of the vinyl bond. 

Many details of this picture are necessarily omitted 
in this brief account but it must be obvious that we 
appear to have the unique feature of a polymerizing 
agent that can be directed toward a specific target rather 
than the usual shot-gun type of agent that is applied 
so generally. Nor do we now think that this surface 
activity and specificity is so peculiar or is limited to 
polymerization. Even the simplest solid organosodium 
reagents, as found in the time-honored Wurtz reaction 
or in metalation processes, are affected by the salts asso 
ciated with the reagent itself \nd many alkali metal 
halide salts (4,5) of the 
type adsorb dyes on some faces of the crystal and not 


sodium chloride cubic cry stal 


appearance of the cry stals. 
of common salt 


on others, for all the smooth 

Actually, to a molecule, th 
crystals are very rough. The halide ions can be twice 
as large as the sodium ones If we could pluck out 
large numbers of the halide ions and replace some with 
allyl ions and others with isopropoxide ions to form 
theoretically an Alfin catalyst, we would have a surface 


surtaces 


even more irregular but well adapted to the specific task 
of polymerizing butadiene 
Practical Use of Polymer 

We shall now consider those features which will 
affect the practical use of this new type of polymer. 
Here | must rely on the work of J. D. D’Ianni, of the 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and of W. K. 
Taft, of the Government Laboratories at Akron. 

In general the properties ot the Alfin polymers are 
those which might be expected from the unusually large 
There is great difficulty in breakdown 
formation of gel 


molecular size. 
on a mill Heat alone causes th 


because a small amount of crosslinking in a large mole 
cule has an effect out of proportion to the amount of 
reaction, The raw Mooney value is outside any reason 
able range for either the polybutadienes with intrinsic 
viscosities which range fro 12 to 20 or the 75-25 


copolymers with styrene with viscosities from 7 to 13. 
Styrene reduces the rate of polym« rization of butadiene 
and the intrinsk viscosity of the product and the copoly 
mer is somewhat easier to handle but even then the 
early tests (2) were made only after breakdown of small 
quantities at a time on a very tight mill. The material 
was the despair of everyone who handled it. 

Subsequently, Mr Taft blew air (15) into the Ban 
bury while the copolymer was being worked and re 
duced the Mooney viscosity to 100 ML-4 in 13 minutes 
and to 40 MI-4 in 29 minutes. He tried a number of 
variations of this treatment and was able to retain 
many of the unusual properties of polymer 

Another obvious method of handling these products 
has been the use of solvents or oil diluents (3, 74). The 
polymer is, of course, obtained in a mass swollen with 
pentane or other solvent used in the preparation and is 
softer while in that condition. The addition of any non- 
volatile solvent at that point will enable the polymer 
The use of oil in this way to 


to remain more workable 
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give an oil-extended rubber has opened a field of special 
interest. Polymerization can also be carried out in the 
presence of oils. 

When the material is compounded the tests (2,15) 
show, in general, superior abrasion resistance, very high 
flex life, and excellent aging properties. Abrasion effi- 
ciency values as high as 156 and 154 have been reported 
for the copolymer as compared with 100 for GR-S and 
120 for cold rubber. DeMattia flex lives as high as 18 
and 25 x 10° have been found for the copolymer, where 
GR-S was 4 and the cold rubber was 7. The flex life 
was retained at a high level after 24 hours aging at 
212° F. 

The tensile strengths, as a rule, are below those ex 
pected for a rubber of such high molecular weight, prob- 
ably because of the difficulty in proper compounding. 
The 300% modulus, however, is usually higher than for 
GR-S or cold rubber but the elongation at break is less. 

The polymer has the interesting property of being 
set or vulcanized by heat without the necessity of incor 
porating sulfur. Pressure and heat can be used to 
shape (2,14) and set even the intractible (on the mill) 
\lfin polybutadiene. 

Compounded polybutadiene (14) has better low tem 
perature properties and better resistance to aromatic 
hydrocarbons than Perbunan but the resistance to ali 
The 75 25 copolymer iS 
respects and there is 


phatic oils is not as good. 
much better than GR-S in thes« 
reasonable hope for appropriate variations of these prop 


erties with copolymers of other proportions. 


Conclusion 


In general, the technical difficulties in the use of this 


material are being overcome and the special features 
which would be expected of a polymer of such unusual 
molecular dimensions are being realized. This part of 
the field is one where the author, as an organic chemist, 
feels less at home than in the problems concerned with 
the catalyst and the behavior of the sodium reagents, 
but between the improvements in the polymer itself 
(the original product was cross-linked and completely 
insoluble in solvents) and increase in the knowledge of 
how to handle it, a road to practical use of this new 


type of polymer appears reasonably sure. 
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Mechanical Applications of Flowed-In Gaskets 


By W. M. RAND, Jr. 





kW engineers realize that approximately 2000 sepa 
rate items would be required to renew every gasket 
in an automobile. Nor is it common knowledge that 
each end of a tin can contains a thin rubber gasket in the 
seam to protect the contents. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have indicated the possibility of sizeable economies 
in this phase of machinery design and construction, and 
cost-conscious engineers are becoming more interested 
in the subject. 

Generally, a gasket is cut or molded to the desired 
shape from material appropriate to the sealing requir 
ments. In today’s general practice this gasket is then 
manually positioned or glued to the part before assembly 
of the unit. Production speeds are low, labor and scrap 
material costs are high. Now a new method—the flowed 
in gasket principle—offers the same sealing efficiency 
with substantial savings in labor and materials and in 
creased pre duction Spe eds. 

The flowed-in principle is simple: A liquid syntheti: 
rubber compound is flowed into th 
channel. The entire part, with gasket applied, is then 


baked and the compound becomes a solid rubbery gasket 


resin or gasket 


Circular gaskets may be applied, 
chinery eliminating many hand operations; irregularly 
shaped gaskets may also be flowed on using conventional 
hand spray \Ithough the idea of 


flowed-in gaskets is not new, its application to industrial 


using automatic ma 


gun equipment. 


gasketing problems has only recently received the clos 
ittention of technical people. ; 

Consider the case of a manufacturer of pressure and 
vacuum gauges, fuel level gauges and other instrument 
When the glass face and outer retainet 
rolled onto the bod 


instrument body 
glass breakage was high; cu 


with glass faces 


ing were crimped or 


~ 


during final assembly, 


ket when used, would fall out of position: there wer 
three separate parts to handl When flowed-in gasket 
ing was used, the flowed-in compound not only caused 


the glass and ring to adhere as an integral part, but 
substantial 


reakage because the flowed-in vasket was 


pe 
reduction ol 
properh posl 


Sé aling and 


tioned in each face assembly 


In another industrial application, an expensive 
} 


prene gasket manually applied to an automobile 


cle ner was replaced by an equally resistant compound 


} 


flowed-in by machine. Economies in labor alone were 


sufficient to justify the changeover. Still another ex 
imple: Use of flowed-in compounds by a prominent 
meter manufacturer resulted in savings which permitted 


amortization of the necessary application machinery in 
three months. 


While there are many advantages, quite naturalh 
flowed-in gaskets also have their limitations. They are 
not resistant to the same high temperatures as are a 


Nor is it feasible to apply gaskets of 


| requent 


bestos materials 
much less than 34ths of an inch in diameter 
the high quality of a rubber casket is not practical eco 
nomically. In general, however, the low cost of the 


flowed-in materials, the labor savings through machine 


Note rT paper was presented before the Rt er and Plast 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, December 
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Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, Mass. 





applications, and the good adhesion and sealing proper- 
ties these gaskets provide make them important in many 
industrial applications. 


Flowed-In Gasket Materials 


What are the requirements, then, of a flowed-in com 
pound? What materials meet these requirements? How 
are the compounds applied and how are they baked to 
form the gasket? 

Materials for low pressure nozzle application as gas- 
kets must meet three general requirements: 

1. They must be stable liquids with low viscosity and 
relatively high thixotropy (1.e., they flow only after a 
certain minimum force is applied ). 

2. They must be convertible to solid or sponge films 
sf desired thickness by simple and controllable means 


in a short time. 
3. As films, the gaskets must have a wide 
resistance to the effects of temperature, pressure 
and gasses for the required period of time. 

Liquid materials that fill these requirements are: 

l. Vinyl plastisols and organosols 
2. High solids solvent solutions of the various oil- 
resistant synthetic rubbers 

High solids water dispersions of natural or syn- 


range of 
liquids, 


thetic rubber 

jlastisol and organosol compounds are especially 
as industrial flowed-in compounds because a 

le range of viscosity is possible The low viscosity 

ials (1000 cps.) will reflow under heat just prior to 

rellation, giving smooth, level High viscosity 

compounds (up to 50,000 cps) can be made to stay put 


ipplied where other compounds might run or slump, 


I 


gaske ts 


ind short baking times are possible. One user, for ex 

pir applies a circular gasket to a small metal auto 
motive fitting and bakes the liquid gasket instant neously 

th a high frequency induction coil The entire gas 
keting operation of lining and baking is performed on a 
single machine in about six square feet of floor space 
General] for gaskets up to six im hes in diameter, one 


to two minutes at 350° F. is required, depending on the 


int of material and mass of the part to which the 
rasket ipplied 

he characteristics of plastisol gaskets are 
known. Moisture transmission through the film is very 


} 


ow; resistance to aqueous liquids, many oils, atmos 
pheric conditions, pressure, ind vacuum 1s good Phe 
film is tough, semi-elastic, and pliable Low degre¢ ot 


over-painting with 


1 
vasKets ivé 


solvent resistance can be improved by 


istant paints Sohd or cellulat 


The moisture resistance properties made these con 
pounds especially adaptable as gasket material for alumi 
num container covers for 35 mm photographi film. The 
s from the forming and degreasing equipment 
gh an automatic compound application machine and 
short conduction oven at a rate of 80 per minute. The 
aps are then ready for painting and final application to 


covers pas 


5c werns 


| 


he containers. 


our major improvements over the use of precut 
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TABLE | 


Plastisols 


oS Pee ee ea 100 
CE nn co rsceccraiees ou pees 
Specific Gravity of Solid Film . 
Application Temperature 
Application Method ewe 
Unsupported Film Thickness 
Average Baking Schedule mae 
Adhesion to Untreated Metal ' Fair 
Oil and Solvent Resistance ...... 


1.3-2.0 


( Max.) ET 075” 


500-40,000 


110-120° F, 
Hyd, Pressure Hyd. Pressure 


1 Min./350° F 


Ji} an ) ere Fair-Poor 
Effective Temperature Range ; 0° F.-200 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FLOWED-IN SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Solvent Compounds Water Dispersions 
50-90 70-85 

1000-500,000 1000-100,000 
1.5-2.0 1.2-2.0 

Room Temp. Room Temp. 

Air Pressure 

050” 100” 

120 Min./325° F. 90 Min./210° F. 
Good Good 

Good Fair 


15° F°..300° F. 45° F.-250° F. 





gaskets have resulted: (1) Gaskets do not fall out dur 
ing hopper handling of caps; (2) Eccentric gasket ap 
plication and consequent leakage are eliminated; (3) Im- 
proved moisture transfer resistance, and (4) Increased 
production speed. 

The second group of flowed-in materials, high solids 
solvent solutions of such polymers as neoprene, Buna 
N and Thiokol, are especially effective where a high de 
gree of solvent resistance is required. 

The film is ordinarily formed by a dual drying-baking 
operation. The drying phase drives off the solvent and 
generally requires an hour and a half. The baking cycle 
of approximately an hour at 325° I’. cures the film for 
the added solvent resistance necessary. This relatively 
slow speed drying-baking cycle necessitates baking the 
gasketed parts on trays for full efficiency. Some of these 
compounds may be baked in as little as thirty minutes. 
The excellent adhesion of these materials to most metal 
surfaces makes them especially adaptable where con- 
siderable handling of the gasketed part is involved. Low 
to medium viscosity compounds make varied positioning 
of the gasket possible. 

One interesting application of this type of material is 
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in the manufacture of automotive shock absorbers. Cir 
cular welding of the one-and-a-half-inch diameter cap 
for a shock absorber cylinder, an operation very difficult 
to control, has been eliminated. This cap is now lined 
with an annular gasket of solvent neoprene compound 
near its circumference ; caps with compound applied are 
baked for sixty minutes at 325° F. in a gas fired oven. 
The finished part is then crimped to the cylinder in a 
simple rolling operation in which the top edge of the 
cylinder is forced over onto the gasket to form the seal. 
Production has been increased, but the greatest ad- 
vantage in this new application has been the substantial 
reduction of leaky cylinders. 

The third group of flowed-in compounds was listed as 
high solids water dispersions of natural or synthetic 
latices. Starting from neoprene, GR-S, or natural rub- 
ber latex with a solids content in the range of 30 to 65%, 
compounds may be formulated up to 85% total solids. 
Once again, high total solids make possible short drying 
times and thick gaskets when the films are dried. As 
liquid compounds, these materials have good storage 
stability since activators, if required, may be added 
where necessary just prior to use. 
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Schematic diagram of flowed-in gasket application machine. 
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Drying of these water-base compounds to solid or 
sponge films requires from ten minutes to two hours. Gas 
fired ovens with recirculating air temperatures of about 
200° F. or less have proven most satisfactory. The re 
sulting film is softer than the two types previously con 

sidered and, like the others, may be designed with a 
slight wax surface bloom. It has good moisture vapor 
resistance and is specifically applicable where a gasket 
for protection against vibration or shock is required. The 
film with the widest industrial application in this group 
is the puffed or cellular sponge, though solid film gas 
kets in metal screw caps have been used in the food pack 

ing industry for years. By incorporating small stable 
air bubbles in the liquid compound prior to baking, a 
sponge is formed when the compound is gelled in the 
elevated temperature of the oven. One of these puffed 
compounds is used as a weather- and vibration-resistant 
gasket on small plugs and lamp sockets used in the auto 
motive industry. Table I reviews the principal char 

acteristics of the three groups of compounds discussed. 


Flowed-In Gasket Application 


With an intimate knowledge of turbulent and laminat 
flow and of viscosity, dilatancy and thixotropy, the col 
loidal chemist can adjust the compounds discussed here 
so that they may be accurately controlled in their flow 
properties. But the engineer is equally important in the 
application of flowed-in gaskets since the mechanics of 
the nozzle and its controlling mechanism determine the 
accuracy of both film weight and gasket placement. 

Where tolerances of weight and position of the gasket 
are not stringent and production rates slow, hand ap 
pliances may be used, such as paint sprayers or grease 
guns. The liquid gasket is squirted into place as desired 
and the gasketed part then placed in a suitable oven for 
baking of the compound to a rubbery film. The area 
requiring a gasket may even be dipped in the compound 
and then baked. Where a circular gasket and higher pro- 
duction speeds are called for, however, semi-automatic 
or automatic equipment is required. Such equipment 
has been in use for many years in the can manufacturing 
and metal screw cap industries for application of sealing 
compounds to metal caps for glass jars and to the ends 
of tin cans prior to can assembly. 

The principle of machine application is simple: the 
part to be lined is placed manually or automatically on 
a table over a spinning chuck, the chuck rises through a 
hole in the table carrying the spinning part up under the 
tip of a mechanically, pneumatically or electro-pneumat 
ically controlled nozzle. The nozzle, being timed with 
the spinning of the part, is then opened so that a con 
trolled amount of compound flows into place. A cit 
cular deposit results since the nozzle is stationary and 
the part is spinning beneath it on a concentric shaft 
When the lining is complete (after one, two or three 
revolutions), the chuck of the lining machine then drops 
to its initial position below the table level and the lined 
part may be removed by hand or by a take-off device 
automatically in time with the rise and fall of the chuck 
Figure 1 schematically describes the essentials of the 
application. As is seen’ from the diagram, four principal 
mechanisms are involved: 

1. The nozzle and its control. 

2. The chuck drive and chuck lift mechanism. 

3. The compound supply system. 

4. The mechanism for supplying and removing parts 
automatically. (Not shown). 

There are many possible variations to nozzle mechan 
For instance, a direct mechanical linka, 


re 
ye 
l 


ism design. 
for opening and closing the nozzle is possible, operatit 
directly from a cam on the cam shaft. 


ao 
> 


Can end lining 
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machine nozzles operate in this fashion at speeds in 
excess of 300 units per minute. If linkage is kept to a 
minimum, this system works very well. Excessive link- 
age generally results in lost motion and loss of control. 
Accurate one or two-revolution linings are thus difficult ; 
and film weights, hence gasket dimensions, will vary. 

\n air plunger actuating a simple needle lifting lever 
may be used for opening the nozzle. This air plunger, 
in turn, is operated by an air control valve driven di 
rectly off a lining cam on the cam shaft. This system 
works well where high lining speeds are not required. It 
is apparent, however, that there will be an undesirable air 
cushion effect if the air line from the air control valve 
to the nozzle opening plunger is long 

Perhaps the best mechanism for nozzle control is the 
one shown in the diagram. A standard adjustable auto 
mobile distributor is driven by the cam shaft of the 
Electrical impulses from the distributor are 
valve which directs 
a small piston. The 


machine, 
relayed to an electro-magnetic air 
high pressure air above or below 
piston rod is directly connected to the nozzle needle so 
that very fast and positive opening and closing of the 
nozzle is possible. An electro-pneumatic nozzle such as 
this may operate at 600 strokes a minute. On machines 
operating commercially at speeds of 150 parts per min- 
ute, film weight control with this nozzle has been main- 
tained within 5%. It has been found necessary to use 
direct current for the best operation of this nozzle 
mechanism at speeds above 50 per minute in order to 
ivoid the slight lag encountered when the distributor 
makes contact at the same moment the alternating cur- 
rent charge may be changing sign 

The second essential of the lining machine 
ibove is the main drive and chuck lift mechanism. 
Though this may be primarily a simple gear system, it is 
worth noting that good control of the rotational speed 
of the chuck is desirable since the chuck speed, in turn, 
controls the centrifugal force exerted on the deposited 
compound once it has been applied Chuck speeds for the 
compounds discussed may range anywhere from 200 to 
2000 rpm. 

When a simple, flat gasket is desired, for example, 
a low chuck speed will apply, since, as was described 
earlier, the best flat gasket will be laid down from a low 
viscosity compound. A low chuck speed will not throw 
a low viscosity compound off the spinning part. Refine 
ments to the machine are possible where necessary, such 


as listed 


as magnetic inserts in the chuck for better traction on 
light steel parts or chucks and chuck shafts modified for 
use with plastic, aluminum, paper or wooden parts by 
use of a hollow shaft attached to a small vacuum pump 
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AUTOMATIC LINING MACHINE AND OVEN FOR 
WATER BASE GASKET COMPOUND 


AUTOMATIC LINING MACHINE AND OVEN FOR 
PLASTISOL COMPOUNDS 


F1G. 3—-Two typical flowed-in compound application units 


A system for supply of compound to the nozzle, the 
third essential mechanism of the lining machine, may be 
quite simple, as shown in the diagram, i.¢., air pressure 
forces the compound to a dead-end nozzle. Where close 
control of temperature is required for control of vis 
cosity, or where high pressures are necessary to move 
high viscosity materials, other methods of supply are 
more practical. 

In the first case, a controlled temperature recirculating 
pumping unit is generally used for the plastisol com 
pounds previously discussed. Compound is heated in a 
reservoir and recirculated by pump. The warm com 
pound passes through the tip of the nozzle at a flow rate 
of roughly five times that required for lining. This flow- 
through principle keeps the nozzle tip warm without 
auxiliary heating equipment and also prevents a large 
pressure drop when the nozzle opens. 

Since all colloidal fluids suitable for flowed-in gaskets 
vary in viscosity with temperature, and since viscosity 
determines the flow rate through a nozzle at a given 
pressure, it is desirable to control the temperature of ap- 
plication, i 
possible and pressures ranging from twenty to ninety 
pounds p.s.i. may be developed. A schematic drawing of 
the pumping unit is shown in Figure 2. 

One additional method of supplying compound to the 
nozzle is the conventional air-motor positive displace- 
ment pump such as is used for pressure lubrication of 


Temperature control within two degrees 1S 
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automobiles. With a low pressure air supply, a high 
pressure compound supply is possible. This piston-type 
pump is best used in supplying material to a dead-end 
system as initially described, since a relatively large sup- 
ply of air otherwise would be required. For dead end 
supply of high viscosity solvent-neoprene, which would 
otherwise be unlinable, this pump has proven very use- 
ful. 

The fourth element of the lining machine was de- 
scribed as the mechanism for supplying the parts to the 
chuck and then removing them for drying or baking. 
Since there are as many devices as there are different 
parts being lined, no further description is necessary 
than to say that dial feed, reciprocating slide bars, air 
jets, conveyors of all types and star wheels mounted in 
any number of ways to the base or table of the machine 
are in use today and mention of them should serve to 
start the mechanical imagination working. 

One important feature of an automatic machine must 
not be overlooked, however. It will be apparent that a 
timing device will be necessary to prevent flowing of 
compound from the nozzle should there be an interrup 
tion in the supply of the parts to the chuck. This may 
be accomplished by placing a small detector micro-switch 
in the feed mechanism to break the electrical system to 
the nozzle operating distributor when steady feed of 
parts is interrupted. In the case of the other types of 
nozzle mechanisms, electric solenoids may be actuated 
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by an interruption of parts supply, and the solenoid, in 
turn, may be utilized to interrupt the nozzle linkage pre 
venting opening of the nozzle. 


Baking the Applied Gasket 


Once applied, compounds may be baked or dried in 
any number of ways. In the case of the third group of 
compounds, the water dispersions, a simple drying takes 
place, so that an oven with recirculating air heated by 
gas or electricity will meet the requirements. Since th 
drying may take up to 90 minutes, it becomes necessary 
to place the parts on trays or in stacks and pass the 
trays or stacks through the oven in racks, Recently, some 
water-based dispersion compounds have been developed 
that will dry in ten minutes; for these, ovens have been 
built to permit dropping of the lined parts directly from 
the liner onto the conveyor of the oven in which they 
ire baked, thus eliminating the labor necessary in tray 


this sort apply naturally to the 


stacking. Ovens of 


plastisol compounds where very short baking times are 
involved. Other baking methods using high frequency 
induction heating and conduction have already been 
mentioned. 

As mentioned previously in one application, the com 
pound is initially gelled to prevent flow by placing the 
lined part in a small oven at 350° F. for a moment. The 
part then goes through a regular paint spray operation 
ind on into the paint baking oven where both compound 
and paint are baked at the same time. Figure 3 shows 
two typical installations for the application of flowed-in 
gaskets. One is designed for a solvent neoprene or 
water dispersion compound and the other for a plastisol 
compound. 

\s we have seen, gaskets are widely used in all phases 
and types of manufacturing and their handling in as 
\ny method by which 


sembly has posed many problems 
mechanized certainly 


this handling is simplified and 
should be welcome to the « ngineer in his constant search 
: tt production costs 


for ways and means to ct 





Black Light Magnifier Unit 


\ compact and powerful black light unit with triple 
power magnifier has been introduced by the Burton 
Manufacturing Co., 11201 West Pico Blvd., Los Ange 
les 64, Calif. Known as Model 1931, the housing 


a 
, hee 7-5 4 he h the | ‘ 
measures Only / X 9 X < Inches, with the wide view 
lr 


win tubes, backed by iL spe 
said to deliver full filtered 


nagnifier in the center. 
tral aluminum reflector, are 


3660 Angstrom long wave ultra violet. New fluorescent 
tracer media, used with the unit, are said to greatly 
extend the usefulness of light. These tracers may be 
added to practically any compounds, either of the soluble 
or very fine crystalline types. 

Efficiency of bonding materials, for example, can b 
evaluated by examination of cut sections under blac! 
light, when tracers have been added to the bonding 
medium. In multi-layer operations, alternate coatings 
or layers of material can be made fluorescent without 
affecting their quality. Coverage can be instantly 
checked by the fluorescence or non-fluorescence of th 
surface under inspection. Location of leaks in rubbe1 
or rubber fabric items is possible by the addition of 
minute amounts of colorless fluorescent dyes to wate! 
or other fluids, the leaks being revealed in glowing 
Coding or identification of test batches or prod 


clarity. 
using invisible tracers or dy: 


ucts may be made by 


marking media. 


New Accu-Ray Beta Gauge Mounting 


4 c | 
mounting for economically 


measurement to 


\ new enclosed-bracket 
bringing the advantages of beta gauge 
industries producing wide sheet material has been an 
nounced by Industrial Nucleonics Corporation. Colum- 
bus, Ohio \nother addition to the line of AccuRay 

ta gauge mountings, the new model is designed for us 
as paper, plastics, and floor tile where 
“crowded 


uch industries 
sheet widths are not uncommon and 


tion lines are the rule \ basic feature of the 


mounting is the design which permits the source of 
radiation and detector unit to travel back and _ forth 
across sheet on arms and never vary their 
alignment, permitting the same high degree of accuracy 
provided by other AccuRay models 

Fabricated of welded steel tubing and plates, this 
standard mounting has been built to handle sheet widths 
up to 100 inches. An outstanding advantage of the 
\ccuRay unit is its compactness which permits it to be 
installed without costly alterations in “jammed” pro 
duction lines. The gauge can be installed at various 
angles to fit slanting pass lines of material. Company 
officials state that no change has been made in _ the 
\ccuRay’s measuring system which utilizes beta rays 
to give a direct reading of basis weight or thickness with 
extreme accuracy. The non-contacting AccuRay fea 
tures its unique standardization cycle, which every 30 


separate 


minutes automatically corrects for change in plant oper 
ating conditions including temperature, humidity, and 
dust collection on source windo 





View of the Crown Products Co. plant in Ralston, Nebraska, which utilizes some 170 electric motors. 


Crown Products Picks Motors to Match Jobs 


The average rubber factory uses special process equipment 
with varied power requirements. The selection of motors to 
operate such equipment must be given careful thought and 
consideration since power costs play an important part in 
profitable operations. How the Crown Products Co. of Ral- 
ston, Nebraska, selected motors to meet individual needs is 
told in the following article, based on information supplied 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., manufacturers of electric motors, 
Chicago, Illinois.—Editor. 


HERE is a lot more to buying electric motors than 
choosing the right number of horsepower for a job. 
The industrial user can pick from a wide variety of 

mechanical constructions and electrical characteristics to 
get the particular motor best suited to his special require- 
ments. Moreover, the choice usually can be made within 
the broad standard lines of the major motor manufac 
turers without the expense of special engineering and 
fabrication. A good example of effective engineering in 
selection of standard electric motors is provided by 
Crown Products Company, prominent manufacturer of 
rubber products. 

At its plant in Ralston, Nebraska, an industrial village 
ten miles southwest of Omaha, Crown uses 170 motors 
ranging in size from '%-hp. to 300-hp. There are eight 
units rated 50 hp. or more and the total rating for all 
units adds up to 1,300 hp. 

In a single 8-hour shift, this plant can turn out 25,000 
feet of wrapped hose, 50,000 feet of extruded bands, 
4,000 individual V-type belts. There are fan belts for 
all standard passenger cars, trucks and tractors; there is 
hose for auto radiators, air compressors and welding 
equipment in addition to water hose; there are molded 
products such as gaskets, grommets, suction cups and 
washers, 

To turn out these products in this volume, the plant 
utilizes Banbury mixers, rubber mills, calenders, tubers, 
presses, knitters, braiders, hose wrappers, belt building 
machines, flipping machines, bias cutters and other 
equipment. Some of this is standard equipment, com- 
mon to the rubber industry; some is special equipment 
designed and built by Crown's ingenious development 
engineer and production manager, D. G. Jefferson. 
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In selecting electric motors to drive this varied ma- 
chinery, Crown Products engineers first sought to 
standardize insofar as practicable on a type and make of 
motor best suited to the general operating conditions. A 
lot of water is used around the plant and talcum powder 
is found everywhere to keep rubber from sticking. Also, 
it was desired to use heavy-duty motors which could 
operate on a heavy schedule with a minimum of shut 
down for maintenance. Standardization was intended, 
too, to reduce spare parts inventories. The vast majority 
of the plant’s motors are Fairbanks-Morse units which 
feature drip-proof construction that excludes falling 
particles and dripping liquids. The F-M motors all have 
ball bearings sealed in cartridge-type housings which re- 


This 60-inch Farrel-Birmingham rubber mill is 

turned through F-B gears by a 125-hp. Type TZK 

Fairbanks-Morse synchronous motor. This motor 

insures against speed variation or slippage and also 
improves plant power factor. 
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Rubber tube is extruded by this tuber which is 

driven by a 30-hp. Type DM Fairbanks-Morse d. 

motor with speed range from 400 r.p.m. with 20 

intermediate steps. Speed must be regulated to suit 
the material and product being extruded 


quire lubrication just once a year for one-shift opera 
tion. 

Having standardized on 
characteristics, Crown concentrated on the specific power 
requirements of each machine, selecting from the stand 
ard Fairbanks-Morse line the motors best suited to each 
application. First step in production of rubber products 
is the blending of ingredients in a big Banbury mixer. 
This Farrel-Birmingham machine is driven through Falk 
gears by a two-speed, Type QXZK_ Fairbanks- Morse 
Normally, the motor is 


some important general 


squirrel cage induction motor. 
run at 450 r.p.m. at which speed it delivers 150 hp. When 
production demand requires it, however, the motor speed 
can be stepped up to 900 r.p.m. giving the unit a rating 


of 300 hp. This constant-torque motor can be started 
across the line at full voltage with comparatively low 
Starting current. 


Space was the big factor in choosing a motor for 
this belt-building machine since it had to be placed 
inside the housing. Consequently, the engineers 


picked a 7'%-hp. F-B axial air gap motor 
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1 25-hp. d.c. 400-1200 r.p.m. variable speed motor 

drives this side delivery extruder for covering 

knitted and braided hose. The extruder also is 

equipped with a straight-through head for producing 
tubing and washing machine bands 


Every 3 to 5 minutes, the Banbury bucket dumps a 
batch of material into a 36-inch Farrel-Birmingham rub 
ber mill which is turned through F-B gears by a 125-hp 
Type TZK Fairbanks-Morse synchronous motor which 
turns steadily at 600 r.p.m. The requirement in this 
service is for constant speed with no variation or slip 
page. A standard induction motor would slow down 
when a batch of material hit the rolls, but the synchro 
nous motor is unaffected by sharp variations in load 

Slabs of rubber from the mill are put in a cooler 
and then fed to a tuber which extrudes radiator hose, 
washer hose, gasket stock and other products ranging 
in diameter from 7/16-inch to 5 inches. The differences 
in diameter, wall thickness and viscosity of material 
necessitate variation in speed of operation. In working 
material of high viscosity, the tuber must run at rela 
tively low speed. To provide the flexibility of speed con 


The hias-cutter is a stop-and-start machine and the 
motor chosen for it 1s a 3-hp. 1120 r.p.m. Type OV 
Fairbanks-Morse slip ring induction motor which 
has high starting torque and low starting current 





trol essential for this machine, Crown selected a 30-hp. 
Type DM Fairbanks-Morse d.c. motor with speed range 
from 400 r.p.m. to 1200 r.p.m. with 20 intermediate 
steps. A d.c. motor was chosen because it lends itself 
best to variable speed service. 

For sheet production, there is a 36-inch tandem mill 
turned through D. O. James gears by a 150-hp. Type 
TZO Fairbanks-Morse synchronous motor. The ma- 
terial then goes to an Allen calender driven by a 100-hp. 
two-speed motor through Falk gears. 

Where suitable, the company uses standard motors. 
Thus, on the hose wrapping machine designed by Mr. 
Jefferson, the motor is a Type OZK squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor rated at 10-hp. at 1800 r.p.m. This F-M unit 
drives the machine through reduction gears. 

On some special machines, however, the standard type 
motor just doesn’t fit. When Mr. Jefferson designed the 
belt building machine with its variable diameter drum 
for making automobile fan belts of various sizes, he en- 
countered serious space limitations for the electric motor 
inside the machine housing. Consequently, he used a 
7¥%-hp. Type QZAK Fairbanks-Morse axial air gap 
motor which occupies only about a third the space of a 
conventional type motor of equal capacity. 

In the case of the cement mixer, petro benzol and 
lacquer fumes create a fire and blast hazard so the 5-hp. 
motor is of the explosion-proof type and, as an added 


precaution, is physically separated from the mixer by 
a wall. 

Synchronous motors are used where possible to im- 
prove the load factor of the plant. This improves volt- 
age control, increases distribution and transformer ca- 
pacity, and results in lower costs through a power factor 
clause in the power contract. With a 125-hp. motor at 
unit p.f. and a 150-hp. motor with a leading 80 percent 
power factor, the p.f. for the entire plant is a good 95 
percent. 

Purchased power comes to the plant at 440 volts and is 
distributed from a central motor control panel at 440, 
220 and 110 volts. A 75-kw. motor-generator set pro- 
vides d.c. current at 230 and 115 volts. 

The most important consideration in motor operation, 
from Crown’s point of view, is dependability and con- 
tinuity of service. The failure of the motor running a 
tuber, for example, would cause the rubber to “freeze” 
in the machine and result in a costly delay before the 
tuber could be returned to production. Thus, the best 
evidence of the success of the company’s motor policy 
is the fact that the plant has experienced only one motor 
failure and that occurred nine years ago. 

Crown’s progressive management is headed by Prest- 
dent G. B. Williams with G. H. Williams as vice-presi- 
dent and N. K. Kennedy as secretary. W. A. Frey 
serves as general manager and D. G. Jefferson as pro 
duction manager. 





Jet Exhauster Cracks Rubber Hose Production Problem 


NGINEERS at the Trenton, N. ]., plant of the Ther- 
moid Rubber Co. recently met and mastered a dif- 
ficult production problem by applying the principle of 
the jet to the manufacture of rubber hose. The following 
data on the problem and its solution is based on ma- 
terial furnished by the Schutte and Koerting Co., Corn- 
weils Heights, Bucks County, Penna., manufacturers of 
varied industrial equipment. 

The problem was this. During a key phase of the 
production operation the hose tube, which is covered 
with a reinforcement, is coated with rubber in a plastic 
state. This process takes place in a machine where a 
powerful suction must be employed to draw the rubber 
down, around, and against the reinforcement. The suc 
tion has to be consistently strong enough to insure that 
the rubber will be applied tightly and uniformly around 
the core, in order to guard against looseness which might 
result in processing difficulties and unsightly surface de- 
fects. In addition, the suction must be strong enough to 
pull off any foreign substance or particles from the 
braided material which could otherwise prevent uniform 
adhesion between the braid and the rubber. Since hose 
is produced and sold in lengths of hundreds of feet, any 
weaknesses or unsightly defects can cause comsiderable 
loss in rejects. 

Thermoid engineers solved the problem with an SK 
Type “S” Jet Exhauster. To the part of the unit where 
the rubber is drawn in, around, and against the core, they 
attached a rubber hose. This hose was connected to two 
filters and was then connected to the suction connection 
of the exhauster. Steam, entering the exhauster through 
the pressure inlet, issues through an expanding nozzle in 
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the exhauster at high velocity, entrains air from the in- 
side of the hose making unit, and discharges to atmos- 
phere. Operating at a vacuum reading of 24”-26” Hg., 
the exhauster maintains a consistently strong suction 
sufficient to cause the rubber to be drawn into the unit 
and tightly and uniformly applied around the core. 

Thermoid engineers report that the highly satisfactory 
performance of the Jet Exhauster has practically elimi 
nated production problems during this phase of the 
Further, the exhauster has displayed great 
superiority over the mechanical vacuum apparatus 
formerly used in this operation. Whereas the previous 
equipment required constant maintenance in order to 
insure proper operation, the SK Type “S” Jet Exhauster 
requires practically no maintenance. 


operation. 
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The phase of the hose making process in which 

Thermoid engineers applied an SK Type “S” Jet 

Exhauster to create required suction is shown in 
this diagram. 
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URING the past year, the National Production 
Authority removed most of the government controls 
on the acquisition and consumption of rubber. Effec 

tive January 1, 1952, the National Production Authority, 

in its revision of Rubber Order M-2, authorized the 
unlimited use of synthetic rubber, but the limits on th 
amount of natural rubber used in products were kept in 
effect (1). In April, 1952, in another revision of Rub- 
ber Order M-2, the National Production Authority ré 

moved all but a few minor restrictions on the use of 
natural { 
prevent a decrease in the consumption of synthetic rub 
ber due to uncontrolled natural rubber usage. Also, th 

Corporation was directed 


{ 
oO 


Reconstruction Finances 

build up a government stockpile of GR-S rubber of at 
least 75,000 tons. Effective July 1, 1952, private indus 
try resumed the buying of natural rubber latex. Th 
had previously been done by the government’s General 
Services Administration (2). In March, 1952, the thi 
teen-months-old ban on white sidewall passenger tir 
was lifted (3) 

In June, 1952, the Rubber Act of 1948 (Public ] 
469, Eightieth Congress) was extended for twenty-o 
months, to March 31, 1954. In preparation fot 
expiration of this act, the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration is developing a detailed disposal program for 
returning government-owned synthetic plants to privat 
industry. This program is to be presented to the Presi 
dent and Congress by March 1, 1953, and the President 
is required to put this program in the form of legislative 
April 15, 1953 (4) 


It has been announced that an engineering appraisal of 


recommendations to Congress by 


will be undertaken 
According to th 


Re port on 


government-owned synthetic plants 
as part of the disposal program (5) 
President’s Materials Policy 
Rubber, the declared United States Government policy 
is “that the security interests of the United States can 
and will best be served by the development within 
United States of a free competitive synthetic 1 
industry” (6) 


(Commission 


The production of synthetic rubber is at its highes 
in history : 843,000 tons per year. All of the 28 govern 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants have been reacti 
vated. One-third of the synthetic rubber now produced 
cold rubber. It is predicted that by the end of 1952 


i 
75% of all synthetic rubber produced will be cold rubber 


(7). Restrictions on the purchase of government-pro 
duced cold synthetic rubber were removed in an Amend 
ment to Order M-2, dated August 29, 1952 (8). It has 
been estimated that cold rubber has saved 700 million 
dollars in increased tire mileage in the five years it has 
been available—more than the cost of building the entire 
United States synthetic plant system (9). In January, 


Note This report was presented before the Rubber and Plasti 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, De 
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‘-ubber his order also made provisions to 


1952, government-owned synthetic plants were produc 

ing between 3100 and 3600 tons a month of oil-extended 
rubber, and higher production was being discussed (10) 
Che consumption of GR-S latex increased in 1951, as 
compared with a drop in the consumption of natural 
rubber latex (FF: 12) 

It has been predicted that by 1955 the demand for new 
rubber may be 150,000 tons in excess of the world’s 
present total capacity, and that by 1960 the demand will 
be 1,500,000 tons in excess of the present pote ntial capac 
ity (13). According to the President’s Materials Policy 

nission Report, the consumption of rubber may 
rubber production 1s 
35%, this in 
synthetic rub 


1 
| 
| 


by 1975, and since natura 
xpected to increase by more. than 


<I 
ised consumption will necessarily be 
(14) 

The price of natural rubber has fallen from 66¢ a 

> 


pound in June, 1951 (15) to 39c a pound in May, 1952 
16) The price of natural rubber for the first half of 
1952 averaged 37.8c a pound as compared with 64.7¢ a 
und for the first half of 1951 (17) The price ot 
vnthetic rubber ranged from 24.5¢ a pound in August, 
51 (18) to 26c a pound in September, 1951 (19), and 
3c a pound in March, 1952 (20). Although the price 
troleum butadiene was raised from 13c a pound to 
1952, it is « x pected that the 


] 


pound on September 1, 
LoCo pound for at least 


of GR-S will remain at 23 
several months (21). 

In an effort to stimulate crude rubber production 
Central and South America, over a period of years the 
government has helped to establish rubber tre« planta 
tions in 14 countries extending from Mexico through 
srazil. There are now 35,000 acres of tree rubber under 
cultivation in Central and South America (22) \ sup 
ply of rubber in the Western Hemisphere would lessen 
the peril of being cut off from our source of supply in 
the Far East, and also, a rubber growing program should 
bring about an economic improvement in the Western 
Hemisphere. As proof that the idea is practical, rubber 
has been grown successfully and economically m Costa 
Rubber growing in 


~ »> 


ica for the past 15 years (23) 
ica, which has been carried on since the beginning of 
the century, is steadily increasing, although the rubber 
produced is only a small percentage of the total world 
production (24) 


Synthetic Rubber Developments 


The advantages of cold synthetic rub 
over standard GR-S polyme r 


Cold Rubber 
bet pol nerized at 5° C 
ized at 50° C, are well established. However, continuous 
studies in this field have shown that polymerizations 

irried out at a series of temperatures, ranging from 

18° C. to 50° C, give products which vary as a fune 
tion of the temperature and molecular weight. For in 
stance, it has been shown that there is an improvement 


n stress-strain and resilience as the polymerization tem 
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perature is reduced from 50° C. to 5° C.; this improve- 
ment was much greater than that resulting from further 
reduction to —-18° C. (25). A new cooling apparatus 
has been developed which cuts the reaction time for cold 
rubber to eleven hours, and increases capacity by 20% 
(26) 

Oil-Extended Rubber: Oil-extended syithetic rubber, 
an outstanding development of the past year, is made by 
adding substantial proportions of rubber processing oil 
to the synthetic latex before coagulation This method 
provides a sizeable extension of the rubber hydrocarbon 
with a more available, less expensive material. The 
commercial production of butadiene-styrene copolymer 
oil mixtures has been established. Vulcanizates of the 
tire-tread type have as high tensile strength and are as 
resistant to heating in air as are corresponding GR-S 
vulcanizates, and the former show higher extensibility, 
better resistance to flex cracking, and lower strain modu 
lus than do the latter. 

Tires made of this butediene-styrene copolymer-oil 
mixture have given better service than tires made either 
of standard GR-S or of cold GR-S. The abrasion 
resistance of the new oil-extended rubber is superior 
to both standard and cold GR-S and also natural rubber 
in passenger car tires. Tread adhesion has not been 
seriously affected by migration of the oil to the carcass 
(27,28,29). Tire tread tests have shown an increase 
of 21% longer wear with the oil-extended rubber over 
standard or cold GR-S (30). Investigations have shown 
that oil present in unvulcanized rubber separates the 
molecules and prevents bonding into a completely vul 
canized mass, while the same amount of oil diffused 
into vulcanized rubber has a much less degrading action 
(31) 

An analysis of the hydrocarbon type of petroleum 
products used in rubber compounding has been developed 
which permits the writing of exact specifications for 
petroleum product compounding ingredients (32, 33) 
There are two types of hydrocarbon molecules present 
in rubber processing oils from petroleum: (1) aromatic 
hydrocarbons, and (2) naphthene hydrocarbons. Dif 
ferent oils vary widely in composition and properties. 
I’xperiments indicate that oils relatively high in aromatic 
content improve the processibility, tensile strength, and 
modulus of rubber, while oils low in aromatics but high 
in naphthenes improve the low temperature properties, 
rebound, and color (34) 

Hypalon: A new rubberlike elastomer, Hypalon, has 
been introduced to the rubber industry. The elastomer 
is made by treating polyethylene with chlorine and sulfur 
dioxide. The structure, and therefore the properties, 
of chlorosulfonated polythene elastomers can be varied 
by using different molecular weight polythenes, and 
various percentages of sulfur and chlorine. The out 
standing properties of Hypalon, as it is now offered 
commercially, are complete resistance to abrasion, heat, 
sunlight, and weather. Tests show that when other 
elastomers are blended with Hypalon, improved re 
sistance to ozone results. Conventional rubber machin 
ery can be used for compounding and 


Hypalon. 


processing 


There are two methods of curing chlorosulfonated 
polythene: (1) with a combination of metal oxides, 
sulfur-type accelerators, and organic acids, and (2) 
with certain organic compounds in combination with acid 
acceptors. Since carbon black is not required in Hypa- 
lon, applications of this rubberlike material are inde- 
pendent of color. Some of the expected uses are white 
sidewall tires, tire treads, wire and cable coverings, coat 
ings, mechanical goods, and protective films (35-38). 
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Alfin Polymers: Further developments in the use of 
Alfin catalysts for the polymerization of butadiene have 
been made. Alfin catalysts are special combinations of 
sodium salts which cause rapid polymerization of buta 
diene to unusually high molecular weight polymers. 
Polymerization reactions of butadiene, styrene, and other 
monomers have been studied, using Alfin catalysts. It 
was found that hydrocarbon oils and carbon black could 
be incorporated during or immediately after the polymer 
ization reactions, thus improving the processibility of 
the polymers. Until the use of this oil-extension prin 
ciple, the use of Alfin catalyzed rubber was prevented 
by its extreme toughness, which made processing very 
difficult. Tires made of Alfin polymers are expected to 
be superior to both GR-S and natural rubber tires. The 
Alfin polymers have been successfully produced on a 
continuous pilot plant scale at the Government Labora- 
tories at Akron, Ohio, and they are being evaluated in 
tires and other products (39, 4, 41) 

Other Types of Rubber: Neoprene Type WRT, a new 
synthetic rubber, has a much greater resistance to crys 
tallization both before and after vulcanization than Type 
W, which it closely resembles. Also, Neoprene WRT 
has a high degree of resistance to compression set over 
a range of temperature of —40° C. to 150° C. (42). 

In contrast to the chlorine derivatives of butadiene 
research on the introduction of fluorine into butadiene 
shows that there is no improvement in cold resistance 
or general physical properties of the resultant polymers 
(43). As a substitute for styrene, sometimes scarce or 
relatively costly, vinyl toluene can be combined with 
butadiene to give a new synthetic material comparable to 
the best of the synthetic rubbers (44). 

Polybutadiene, as prepared by emulsion polymeriza 
tion, is a rubbery material with a high degree of rebound, 
low tensile strength and only 25% elongation. When 


polybutadiene is baked at high temperatures, a rigid 


highly cross-linked resin is produced which is a heat- 
resistant, solvent-resistant, dimensionally stable mate- 
rial (45). 

Although rubber from the Hevea tree is the principal 
source of natural rubber for the United States, re 
searches on the recovery of rubber from other sources, 
such as guayule, is not dormant (46,47). Recently the 
United States Department of Agriculture reported that, 
according to special tests, truck casings made of 100% 
guayule were equal to natural rubber truck tires and 
better than those containing synthetic rubber (48) 


Cellular Rubber 

Because of the steadily increasing interest in cold 
rubber, researches which have been conducted on foam 
rubber show that when it is made of cold GR-S high 
solids latex rather than latex polymerized at 50° C. it 
has greater tensile strength, better elongation at break, 
higher modulus, improved rebound elasticity, and en 
hanced low temperature properties (49). Further inves 
tigations in the field of foam rubber have shown that the 
sulfonyl hydrazide type of blowing agent has proved 
very satisfactory for rubber and plastics since it pro 
vides a fine, uniform cell structure and involves no 
processing difficulties (50). Aging resistance to light of 
cellular rubbers made from latex has been found to be 
largely improved by the use of nickel dibutyldithiocarba 
mate (NBC) (51). The undesirable odor of synthetic 
rubber latex, which is used chiefly in foam rubber prod 
ucts, has been overcome by the elimination of styrene 
from the formula, resulting in a polybutadiene latex. 
However, since polybutadiene latex made by the conven- 
tional “hot” process was too weak for most purposes, 
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a “cold” process was developed which gives an odorless 
polybutadiene latex with sufficient strength (52 


Latex 


Synthetic rubber latex developments include several 
new low temperature latices, some of which are polymer 
ized to 50% solids and heat-concentrated to 60% solids. 
Other new products developed include latices containing 
no permanent electrolyte and emulsified with volatile 
base soaps, and latices prepared with cationic emulsifiers 
for coating and impregnating applications (53). 

In a study of cast films from mixtures of natural and 
synthetic rubber latex, it was found that cold rubber 
latices give better results than standard high tempera 
ture latices in the blends. For example, cold rubber 
latices imparted higher stress-strain values to blends 
with natural rubber than the hot rubber latices but they 
do not approach natural rubber latex in stress-strain 
properties (54). 

An investigation of two types of Hevea latex films, 
those vulcanized in the latex state and films vulcanized 
after drying, showed that the films cast from vulcanized 
Hevea latex were much more permeable to water vapor, 
sorbed considerably less water, and had a greater neg 
ative temperature dependence of permeability than films 
vulcanized after drying (55). 

Further development of the use of rubber latex in 
cement compounds has proved their applicability as 
bonding mortars in the construction of acid resisting 
brickwork. These rubber latex-cement compounds 
have excellent adhesive properties, considerable bond 
strengths, and reasonable compression strengths (56) 

\lthough butadiene-styrene latex paints have been 
widely accepted for interior use, similar formulations 
for use as exterior coatings were until recently unsatis 
factory due to lack of storage stability. Now 
paints using butadiene-styrene as a binder and a pig 
ment system consisting of a 40-40-20 mixture of titan 
ium dioxide, zine oxide, and mica has been found to 
give good results on exterior exposure on cement typ: 
or oil primed metal surfaces (57) 


late Xx 


Reclaimed Rubber 


A newly developed continuous process for reclaiming 
scrap rubber has been found to cut time from three days 
to one hour (58) Ina study of the effects of blending 
reclaim with natural rubber, GR-S and Neoprene GN-A, 
blends of reclaim and Neoprene GN-A gave the best 
results, showing improved resistance to ozone, weather 
ing and cut growth, increased tensile strength, and 
slightly decreased heat build-up (59). 


Adhesion 


Materials which should find wide application in the 
chemical, electrical, and aircraft industries are obtained 
by bonding fluorocarbon plastics to metals and rubbers 
by a new bonding process. The fluorocarbon plastics 
are mechanically stable over a wide temperature range, 
have high resistance to most corrosive agents, and hav 
high dielectric strength (60). Investigations have also 
shown that Butyl rubber can be satisfactorily bonded to 
metal using a cement based on a chlorinated rubber and 
a diisocyanate (61). It has been found that a high 
degree of flocculation of the carbon black in rubber-to 
metal cements increases adhesion. 
the surface activity of the carbon black (62). 

For the purpose of adhering silicones to various other 
surfaces a new primer has been developed during the 


This is ascribed to 


past year, whereby silicone rubber can be bonded to 
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certain metals and plastics. Some metal surfaces have a 
distinctly detrimental effect on the curing of the silicone 
rubber at the junction face when bonding is attempted 
with the new technique, and this prevents adhesion, but 
the difficulty can be eliminated by the correct choice 
of silicone rubber stock (63) 


Mechanical Goods 

Nitrile rubber gaskets have virtually replaced com 
position cork, neoprene cork, and other types of special 
rubber gaskets in electrical apparatus. A reference list 
of sixteen uses of nitrile rubber gaskets in various elec 
tric assemblies has been compiled along with load deflec 
tion curves for nitrile rubber gaskets (64). Until very 
recently it has not been considered possible to use the 
O-ring in a seal for a rotating shaft except at very slow 
rates of motion. However, tests have shown that these 
seals will work at speeds as high as 4000 rpm and also 
at pressures as high as 1000 psi (65). GR-S has been 
found to give satisfactory service for pipe-joint rings, 
and it is believed that synthetic rubber is equal to o1 
better than natural rubber for these rings (66) 

\ recently developed torsion spring of particular sig 
nificance for the wheel suspensions of vehicles has been 


developed. It consists basically of rubber cylinders con 


tained within the spaces between concentric outer and 
inner shells or sleeves of polygonal cross-sections. The 
rubber rolls are assembled between the inner and outet 
tubes under slight radial compression and maintain the 
tubes in coaxial positions. 
between the rubber parts and the tubes. 
contact surfaces is the only resistance to slippage dur 


No adhesive bond is present 
Friction at the 


ing deflection (67) 

Natural rubber and several types of synthetic rubber 
single compression mountings for machinery have been 
investigated with regard to the transmission of me 
chanical vibrations. The transmissibility of natural 
rubber was found to be lower than that of any of the 
synthetic rubbers, and was practically constant over a 
frequency range of 25 to 2000 cycles per second (68). 

Various design factors and their influence on the final 
form of the spring have been discussed with respect 
to the development of a spring for the independent sus 
pension of the non-driven wheels of road vehicles (69) 

\ir filters composed of electrostatic materials such as 
rubber hydrochloride, cyclized rubber, chlorinated rub 
ber, polyethylene, polyisobutylene, or polystyrene are 
capable of collecting dust from the atmosphere when 
used in conventional forced draft heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning systems. Such filters function by elec 
trostatic attraction and precipitation and are therefore 
effective throughout their entire They are 
easily cleaned by washing with cold water and can be 
reused without deterioration of their electrostatic 
properties (70) 

Blends of butadiene-acrylonitrile rubber and phenolics 
have proved that they provide improved impact strength, 
vibration fatigue, thermal shock resistance, good ma 
chinability, wear resistance, chemical resistance, and ade 
quate electrical properties, and offer numerous possi 
bilities for compression molding (71) 

Although the inflatable De-Icer has been used com 
mercially for seventeen vears to protect aircraft from the 
hazards of ice formation on their wings, the fundamental 
principles of ice removal have never been discussed in 
detail. Such an analysis has been made within the past 
year, and it was found that the removal of ice from a 
De-Icer surface depends on the true adhesion of ice to 
rubber and on the stress concentration produced by the 
operation of the device (72). 


thickness 








Tires 

Several studies have been made on the tread wear of 
tires. One method, which is independent of mileage, 
is based on the hypothesis that the log-log graph of 
tread depth loss versus mileage is linear (73). A study 
of factors such as the effects of vehicle, wheel position, 
day of test, climatic conditions, and length of storage, 
by statistical road tests, has led to the conclusion that 
geometric rather than arithmetic averages should be 
used in the evaluation of tread wear. Also, a study 
of two methods of tire wear measurement, depth of 
tread grooves and weight loss, showed that a tire loses 
weight at essentially the same rate, whereas the depth 
of tread grooves decreases at a declining rate, resulting 
in a bias in tread wear ratings (74) 

In another investigation of tread wear measurement 
by the “weight” method and the “depth” method, it was 
concluded that the rate of wear changes with the age 
of the tire and climatic conditions. An evaluation of 
different rubbers and carbon blacks and an investig: 
tion of aging, seasonal effects and wheel position effects 
on tread wear were included in this study (75). The 
extent to which the effects of nonlinear vibration char- 
acteristics of tread dependent upon tem 
perature, compounding variables, and type of vibration 
has been investigated (76). 

Further developments have been made in the adhesion 
Solvent-extracted cottonseed 


stocks art 


of tire cord to rubber 
meal has been found to compare favorably with casein 
for the bonding of tire cord to rubber (77). To obtain 
good adhesion between rubber and Terylene polyester 
fiber, polyisocyanate adhesives give satisfactory bonds 
whereas casein and resorcinol-formaldehyde adhesives 
Some aromatic diamines sub 
stantially increase the adherence of rayon cord to syn 
thetic rubber (79) \ practical, reasonably quick 
method for evaluating the resistance of the adhesive 
bond between tire cord and rubber stock to dynamic 
fatigue employs the Roller-lex machine, on which the 
test cords, cured in rubber and under tension, are sub 
jected to rapid, cyclic flexure by being passed back and 
forth around small steel rollers (80) 

In an investigation of the changes in mechanical 
properties of tire cords subjected to dynamic fatigue, 
flex life and ultimate elongation were found to be 
cumulative, whether the were 
fatigued continuously or were allowed to relax with or 
without static tension between periods of flexing. Cal 
culated activation energies for fatigue failure were less 
than those for heat degradation (87). A study of ther 
mal degradation in cotton and rayon tire cords, before 
and during processing, and after vulcanization, showed 
that tire cords which had been vulcanized in rubber were 
as the unprocessed, 
dipped, or calendered cords (82,83). An investigation 
of the properties of rubber vulcanizates and cord upon 
rapid deformation has shown that both the elasticity 
modulus and the dynamic viscosity are related to the 
rebound (84). 

Certain sodium alkaryl sulfonates have been found 
to be the most effective conditioners for twisting cotton 
tire cord. Cords treated in this way show increased 
strength without loss in elongation if the elongation was 
not reduced too greatly by subsequent wet stretching 
(85). 


give poor adhesion (78). 


regardless of cords 


not as severely affected by heat 


Compounding 
In the compounding of rubber, the nature of the car- 
bon black used, the amount, and the degree of dispersion 
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in the rubber are all important factors in determining 
the physical properties of the resultant rubber com- 
pounds. It has been found that electrical resistivity of 
rubber vulcanizates is a simple and sensitive test for 
characterizing carbon blacks, and this test should prove 
to be useful for quality control of production and for 
specification purposes (86). 

Carbon black dispersion has been studied by various 
methods, such as the audio-radiographic technique with 
carbon 14, the electron microscope method, and by an 
interrelation of photometric, rheological, and electrical 
measurements (87-90). Also, the electron microscope 
has been employed to study carbon gel in rubber and 
its role in the reinforcement of rubber (91). Another 
reinforcing agent, lignin, has been found to impart a 
novel combination of properties when coprecipitated 
with natural, nitrile, neoprene, or GR-S rubbers. Good 
abrasion and tear resistance result, and the tensile 
strength is improved in certain cases. In GR-S, nitrile 
and natural rubbers, high elongation and low modulus 
are combined with high tensile strength and high hard 
ness (92) 

By incorporating 20% by volume of commercial mica 
or powdered aluminum in natural rubber, the permeabil 
ity can be reduced to one-third the value for an un 
loaded vulcanizate. Inner tubes made of these mixtures 
are being tested. It is hoped that these natural rubber 
compounds will approach Butyl rubber in its imperme 
ability to gases, while retaining the advantages of 
natural rubber over Butyl rubber (93) 


Testing 


Nondestructive 
vised for correlating natural 
These tests are based on the 


aging tests for rubber have been d 
aging with accelerated 
aging and service life 
change of electrical resistivity or of the strain produced 
by a given stress at varying time intervals on the same 
specimen (94). In a comparison of the aging of rubber 
compounds under tropical conditions, it was found that 
samples aged under dry conditions in the Tropics are 
more influenced by bright sunlight than by heat aging. 
The use of a dark pigment reduces the depth of oxida 
tion catalyzed by light (95). A new method for deter 
mining aging resistance, which is less time consuming 
than the normal Geer test, involves the measurement of 
stress relaxation at constant elongation (96) 

To study the mechanism of rubber abrasion, an appa 
ratus has been devised which employs a gramophone 
needle to abrade the rubber, and the movements of the 
needle are recorded photographically on a magnified 
scale. The abrasion produced by the needle is supposed 
to be similar to the strain set up in the tread during weat 
on the road (97). The theory has been advanced that 
only by the application of an equation of the power law 
type in wear tests can true values of abrasion tests be 
assessed from the point of view of service tests (98) 
Modifications of the Lambourn abrader and the National 
Bureau of Standards abrader have resulted in improved 
abrasion resistance tests for GR-S_ vulcanizates 
(99, 100) 

In an investigation of the permeability of rubber to 
organic liquids, it was found that polar liquids had the 
greatest permeability through the polar rubbers, while 
nonpolar liquids had the greatest permeability through 
Neoprene, which is weakly polar, had 
Thiokol 


nonpolar GR-S. 
an intermediate position with all the liquids. 


had the lowest permeability of the various rubbers. Per- 

meability was found to increase logarithmetically with 

temperature for each rubber-liquid combination (101). 
A constant-stress method of testing elongation has 
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been developed to measure precisely the elastic proper 
ties of rubber compounds which are too soft to test on 
the conventional stress-strain machines. This method 
has been particularly useful for characterizing unvul 
canized polymers and for evaluating plasticizers in un 
cured compounds (102). 

An electrical extensometer 
used in the ASTM Method of Tension Testing of 
Vulcanized Rubber to record automatically the 
tion of the reduced section of the specimen throughout 
the test without interfering with the and its attend 
ant manipulations (103). It found that the 
tensile strengths of vulcanizates of butadiene-styren 
rubber, and also the elongation at rupture, 
sharply with rise of temperature in the interval 
10° C. to 80° C. Further temperature up to 
140° C. only slightly changes this property (104) 

lhe mechanical properties, such as strain in a com 
pression test, of a vulcanizate of known composition can 
be predicted by an empirical method which takes into 
account the imposed static strain, the shape factor, and 
the dynamic stiffening. The results are plotted in a 
general form in such a manner that the data can be used 
in solving general problems (105). Experiments havi 
shown that there is a definite relationship between 
measurements modulus at 
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of the refractive 
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index of a solution containing a known 
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\ recently cde veloped recording photos lectric intet 
ferometer simplifies the determination of transition tem 
peratures in natural and synthetic rubbers and othe 
high polymers. The instrument plots the varying length 
of a polym eric sample against temperature 
range —185° C. to 185° C. and then the transition tem 
peratures are obtained as discontinuities in the 
(115) 

The static safety of a rubber product can be measured 
by a method which employs an electrostatic generator or 


over the 


curve 
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induction coil to impose voltage in order to measure the 
ability of the product to dissipate an electrostatic charge, 
and the electrostatic voltmeter is used to determine the 
presence of, « or degree ot, the selt generi ited charge ona 
dynamic application (116). 

The beta ray gage, which is being used in the accurate 
products made in continu 
radiation an artificial 
prepared at Oak Ridge 
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measurement and control 
ous sheet form, uses aS a source ol 
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In general, the “frosting” of rubber, which experi 
ments show is due to slow oxidation produced or cata- 
lyzed by ozone, is minimized or prevented by antioxi- 
dants, certain accelerators, reclaim made by the alkali 
process, latex-sprayed rubber and strongly oxidized rub 





“Frosting” is promoted by vulcanizing in ammonia 
an insufficiency or excess of certain accelerators, 


rosin, mineral oils, cotton flock, prolonged mastication 
of the rubber before addition of compounding ingredi 
ents, and ozonizing rubber before mastication (134). 

A study of the ozone cracking of natural rubber, 
standard GR-S and low temperature GR-S at several 
elongations and temperatures showed that the natural 
rubber compound cracked at lower temperatures and 
elongations than either standard or 
GR-S, and for each temperature there existed an elon- 
gation below which no sample cracked (135) 
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LITERATURE 


An investigation has been made of the possibility ot 


using infra-red spectrographic techniques to measure 
ozone degradation by compositional changes rather than 
the conventional variation in physical properties (136). 
Rubber products exposed to the atmosphere in the Los 
Angeles area developed characteristic ozone cracking 
more rapidly than in most other parts of the United 


States (137). 


Studies of the action of ozone on rubber 


have proved useful in the quantitative determination of 
atmospheric ozone (138, 139) 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that this survey will illustrate to the engi- 
neer the types of problems with which the rubber tech- 
nologist is confronted and that cooperation with the en 
gineer is essential in solving many of these problems. 
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Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C. S., 
Meets in Los Angeles on March 18-19 


HI 
try of the American Chemical Society will be held at 
the Hotel Statler in Angeles, California, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 18 and 19. It will be 
a regular divisional meeting, and will be held in 
junction with the 123rd national meeting of the parent 
which starts on March 15. 
The divisional meeting will feature the presentation 


62nd meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemis 
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of twenty technical papers spread over three session 
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polymers, the 
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second to chemical and physical tests, and 
the third to carbon blacks. Social highlites at the meet 
ing will include a special Old Timers’ Luncheon, to b 
held at the Hotel Statler on Wednesday, March 18 
the 


ind 
regular divisional banquet, which will also be held 
the Statler on Thursday evening, March 19, 

\bstracts of the 20 papers scheduled for presentation 
vith their 


gether authors and company connection 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 
Wednesday Afternoon—March 18 


2:00 P. M.—1—Introductory Remarks, Seward G. Byam. 


2:10 P. M.—2—Aging Characteristics of Crude Guayule 
Rubber. W. J. Gowans and F. E. Clark (Natural Rubber 
Research Station, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
Salinas, Calif.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Gowans ). 
Che ; 
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xidant does not age as well as does smoked she 
l repe crude Hevea 


qualities when percent Ag 


shows super! 


nd pale « rubber of 
White is adde 


) 
one e Rite 


2:35 P. M.—3—An Improved Method of Determining Rub- 


ber Hydrocarbon in Rubber-Bearing Plants. J. W. Meeks, 
R. V. Crook, C. E. Pardo, Jr., and F. E. Clark (Natural 
Rubber Research Station, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Salinas, Calif.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Clark). 
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Program of the 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 18-19, 1953 
Wednesday Morning—March 18 


A.M.—Registration 
Noon—Old Timers’ Luncheon, Hotel Statler. 


9:00 
12:00 
Wednesday Afternoon—March 18 


P.M.—Introductory Remarks by Seward G. 
Byam (DuPont), Division Chairman. 
P.M.—Technical Papers. 
Thursday Morning—March 19 
A.M.—Technical Papers. 
Thursday Afternoon—March 19 
P.M.—Technical Papers. 
Thursday Evening—March 19 
P.M.—Divisional Banquet, Hotel Statler. 
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2:55 P. M.—4—Some Recent Developments in Polymeriza- 
tion of GR-S at Low Temperatures. L. H. Howland, V. C. 
Neklutin, R. L. Provost, and F. A. Mauger (Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 
(Paper will be presented by Dr. Howland). 


the field of 
resulted in several 


investigations by the authors in low 


GR-S polymerization hi 


Recent 
temperature ive 
technical advances. Polymerizations employing all rosin soap 


emulsification at 41°F. have been successfully activated with 
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the lower polyethylene polyamines, diethylene triamine and 
triethylene tetramine. At 0°F., polymerizations activated with 
triethylene tetramine have been conducted in an emulsifier 
system composed of 85 percent disproportionated rosin soap 
and 15 percent fatty acid soap. Data were obtained concern 
ing the effect of methanol as an antifreeze in subfreezing 
polymerization recipes and it is indicated that the methanol 
has a deleterious effect on polymer quality. Very fast 41°F. 
polymerization recipes were developed for use in reactors 
equipped with auxiliary cooling surface such as an external 
heat exchanger, and for continuous polymerization in tubular 
type reactors. Pilot plant trials of the externally cooled 
reaction system and the continuous tubular type system are 
described. Shortstopping of cold polymerizations is also dis 
cussed ‘ 


3:20 P. M.—5——Chemical Nature of Extenders and Their 
Standardization for Use in Oil-Extended Rubbers. Fritz 
S. Rostler and R. M. White (Golden Bear Oil Co., Oildale. 
Calif.). (Paper will be presented by Dr. Rostler). 


Development work and industrial utilization of oil-extended 
rubbers masterbatched in the latex stage have been retarded 
by lack of standardization of the extenders. This lack of 
standardization is primarily due to disagreement among 
workers in the field on the chemical nature of the extenders 
used and to the absence of uniform nomenclature, Discus 
sions about assumed, but unproven, chemical structures and 
about work on composition of petroleum unrelated to rubber 
compounding have obscured the real issues, which are (1) 
determination of components of extenders regulating their 
behavior in rubber, (2) definition of extenders on the basis of 
quantitatively 
analytical methods suitable for control tests 

This paper is an attempt to summarize present-day knowl 


determinable values, and (3) selection § of 


edge of composition of extenders and to correlate and clarify 
the above-mentioned three issues in accord with facts proven 
by experiments and applicable to rubber compounding. Chem- 
ical nature of extenders is discussed on the basis of quantita 
tive data on extenders and their components obtained by 
employing the previously discussed group analysis and ele- 
mentary analysis, and it is shown that the chemical nature 
of extenders and their function are best understood by apply- 
ing principles validated and proven by classic organic chemis 
try. Interdependence of the chemical nature of the extenders 
and their origin is shown by a chart following the manufac- 
ture of the extenders, giving composition of the starting 
materials and their fractions. It is concluded that standardi- 
zation of extenders in oil-extended rubbers is attainable on 
the basis of correlation of quantitative analytical data with 
chemical nature only if it is indicative of behavior in rubber 
compounding 


3:45 P. M.—6o— High Styrene Resin Reinforcement of Hard 
Rubber Stocks. Harold 8S. Sell and Robert J. McCutcheon 
(Chemical Products Development Division, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


High styrene resins are well known for their hardening 
and stiffening action in soft rubber compounds. This same 


compounding principle has now been applied to hard rubber 


type stocks with equal effectiveness. By employing the high 
styrene resin to promote a portion of the hardening and 
stiffening action in the hard rubber compound, it is possible 
to compound high hardness stocks at lower sulfur contents, 
which in many cases exhibit impact strengths far in excess 
of those obtained with conventional hard rubber stocks. The 
paper presents basic studies made in a GR-S hard rubber 
stock, and covers ranges from 0 to 100 parts of reinforcing 
resin per 100 parts of rubber, and sulfur ranges from 16 to 
35 parts of sulfur per 100 parts of rubber 

In addition to the property improvements noted above, the 
resin incorporation produced physical improvements, most 
notable of which was the marked reduction in surface “orange 
peel” effect on pieces cured from the resin-bearing stocks. 
Also of note was the improvements in processing and pre- 
forming due to the reduced nerve and shrinkage of the resin 
stocks, and the reduced tendency for charring in thick sec- 


tions when using the resin-reinforced stocks. Studies are 








also presented which show that good impact strength can 
be maintained in stocks of high pigment loading when using 
the high-styrene resin-lower sulfur type of hard rubber stock. 


1:05 P. M.—7—Modern Vulcanization Processes. H. A. 
Freeman (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


An outline of some of the methods used at just one rubber 
company is enough to illustrate the intricacies of modern 
curing. Different types of rubber goods require different 
techniques in that final step in their manufacture—vulcaniza 
tion. A review of 10 classes of products includes: (1) Sheet 
Rubber, (2) Frothed Rubber, (3) Inflated Rubber Products, 
(4) Belts, (5) Heels, Soles and Molded Goods, (6) Hose, 
(7) Hard Rubber, (8) Fuel Cells, and (9) Tubes 
methods of tire curing are cited but breadth of this field 
prevents detailed presentation. To these rubber products are 
specifically applied 26 distinctly different methods of vul 
canization, For example, the cure of Frothed Rubber is 
accomplished by (A) Steam Jet Tunnel, (B) Boiling Wattr, 
or (C) Electronic High Frequency. Belts are cured (A) In 
Long Platen Press with “Cold Ends”, (B) Rotocure, (C) 
Wrap Cure, or (D) Reverse Cure. A brief resume of each 


feature in this parade of 


Cie neral 


process stresses its distinctive 


modern curing 


4:30 P. M.—8—Variables in the Compounding of Resin 
Acid-Rubber Masterbatches. J. F. Svetlik and R. S. Han- 
mer (Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.). 


Variations in the oxide loadings of rubber compounds 
acid-rubber masterbatches show that 


can be obtained at or near the stoichio- 


made from resin 
optimum properties 
metric equivalent point of the naturalization of the resin 
acid by the oxide. There are indications that considerably 
higher amounts of resin acid than originally thought possible 
can be tolerated in these masterbatches if high loadings of 
oxide are employed. Blooming of the resin acid in cured 
vulcanizates, a considerable problem when conventional quan- 
tities of oxide are employed, can be minimized by using 


higher loadings of oxide 


Thursday Morning—March 19 


9:00 A. M.—9—Derivatives of Chiorosulfonated Polyethy- 
lene and Their Infrared Spectra. M. A. Smook, E. T. 
Pieski, and C. F. Hammer (Polychemicals Department, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Smook ). 

The chemical reactions which take place during the vul 
canization of most elastomers have never been completely 
understood. Vulcanization is a complex process, and _ the 
large number of reactive sites in the common elastomers 
encourage side reactions in addition to crosslinking. Chloro 
sulfonated polyethylene has comparatively few reactive sites, 
and it was hoped that infrared techniques would provide a 
method of following the reactions of the material 

Through the synthesis of model compounds and the iden 
tifications of their infrared bands, band assignments have 
been made for the aliphatic sulfonyl chloride group. The 
reactions of chlorosulfonated polyethylene with amines, alco 
hols and inorganic bases have been followed by means of 
infrared. The sensitivity of the molecule to water during 
these reactions was demonstrated, and the effect of heat on 
the stability of the sulfonyl chloride group was shown. A 
clear picture of the mechanism of some of the crosslinking 
reactions of chlorosulfonated polyethylene can be obtained 
from this work. In addition, infrared band assignments have 
been made for the first time for a number of derivatives of 
aliphatic sulfonic acids 


9:25 A. M.—10—Chemical Resistance of Chlorosulfonated 
Polyethylene. R. T. Currin (Polychemicals Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Chlorosulfonated polyethylene offers exceptional resistance 
to chemical and solvent action, to the effects of oxidizing 
agents, and to absorption of liquids. The complete chemical 
saturation of chlorosulfonated polyethylene along with its 
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content has given a polymer demonstrated to hi; 


ng resistance to ozone and oxygen. Because of t 


elastomer was expected to be relatively inert 


al attack 


rted in this paper were limited to classes 
ich were known to be severe in their actio 
Chemicals used included strong oxidizing 
d mineral acids, retrigerants and oils. In 


nedia chlorosulfonated pelvethvlene main 
urface and goo ten properties 3 
lyethvlene even maintained its flexibility 


Stiffness after exposure to concentrated 


Variabies 
} 


1 
general, the type and am: 


chemical resistance: however, 


m proved to important. Chemical 


is aggravated at high temperatures, 


temperature on chlorosulfonated polyetl 


The improved chemical resistance of blends 


nated polyethylene with other elastomers 


9:50 A. M.—I11—Statistical Methods in Compounding 
Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene. W. L. Gore (Polychem- 
icals Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine.., 
Wilmington, Del.). 


Experiments in rubber compounding are unusally complex 


and a very large number of experimental combinations are 


often explored in the investigation of new formulations his 


number can be reduced materially by applying modern scier 


tific methods in designing the experiments. The relationshiy 


between he conventional designs, the factorial, 


ire are explained. An example is 


factorial design used in exploring the cure 
blend of chlorosulfonated polyethylene with ni 


rubber. In this example the number of experiments 


the half re pl 


reduced trom 54 in the original plan to 8 in 


factorial 


10:10 A. M.—12—Influence of Various Weathering Factors 
on Ozone Cracking of Natural and Synthetic Rubbers. 
W. G. Mayes (Chemical and Physical Research Labora- 
tories, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


‘ 


\ study has been made f the relationship between ( 
zone attack and such variables as (1) ozone 


temperature, (2) type of rubber compound, 


xtent of elongation, (4) wax content of the 


concentration, (6) time o fone exposure, 


light during ozone exposure, and (8) state 


resistivities of compou 


mm of the ozone 
several commercial polymers, the followin 
ing resistivity was found: (1) Butyl rubber 

3) Butaprene NSP-98, (4) Hevea, and (5 


f resistivity was found to 


ture range of «gh Ry HO" 


In a study of the influence of ozone exposure temper 


the depth of ozone attack (at an ozone concentrati 
it was found that, in the range , 20° ( 


most severe zone attack 


of 2 percent wax in 


1 
afford n attach 


40° ( rv higher, presumably because 
soluble compound at these tempera 


is found to decrease the extent of ozone atta 


mpound under either static or dynamic elongation 
Dept ozone attack is a minimum at optimam 
and the molecular weight between cros 
be linearly relate: the lower the m 


] 
t between cross li iks, the shallower the ozone cr 


10:35 A. M.—13—Ozone Formation in the Photochemical 
Oxidation of Organic Substances. A. J. Haagen-Smit and 
C. E. Bradley (California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.), and M. M. Fox (Los Angeles County Air 
Pollution Control District, Los Angeles, Calif.). 
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yncentrations ot ozone have been measured in the ! 


‘a which are ten times higher than those found 


zone tormation through the photochemical dis 
t nitrogen oxides 1s greatly enhanced by the pres 
nall amounts of hydrocarbons and their oxidation 
It is postulated that peroxide radicals are formed 
chemical oxidation of these substances with nitre 


1 ' 
which then react with me l veen to torm 


such as biacetvyl ! rvl and pyruvic acid 
form radicals upon irradiation with sunlight 


} 


in the absence oxides The ozone 


} 


identified by che logical methods 


he concentrations of oxides and hydro 
used in these experiments are similar to those found 
Angeles area, the occurrence f abnormally | 
concentrations is readily explained Che high 
entration and excessive rubber cracking observed in 
therefore caused by the same agents which are respon 
crop damage, eye irritation, haze and smell, name 
oxides and hydrocarbons and theit 
These findings should be considered in planning rubbers 


ve facilities 


oxidation prod 


Since the concentration of ozone formed in this manner 
several times higher than the limit of 0.1 p.p.m. set by 
Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical 
sociation for safe working conditions, the uncontrolled 


these chemicals should receive serious considera 


11:00 A. M.—14—The Structure of Neoprene. VI. Crystal- 
lization. J. T. Maynard and W. E. Mochel (Chemical De- 
partment, Experimental Station, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). (Paper will be presented 
hy Mr. Maynard). 


\ volume dilatometric study of the crystallization behavior 
neoprenes made at 40°C., 10°C., and 40°C. has shown that 
melting point of the crystalline phase in these polymers 
an inverse linear function of polymerization temperature 
Polychloroprene made at 40°C. melts at ca. 65°C., while 
conventional 40°C. neoprenes melt at ca. 40°C. Comparison 
f this data with the melting point depression observed in a 

1roprene-methacrylonitrile copolymer and in polychlor 

liluent mixtures has made possible calculations w 
r hypotheses that neoprenes have a hi 
structure. Commercial neoprenes made at 40°¢ 

» consist of 80-85% ot the 


vlene units which result from trans-1,4 polymerization 


trans-2-chloro 


Tf prene 
ties determined for crystalline and amorphous ne 
ve been used to calculate the degree of crystallinity 


lymers, and this information has made possible 
f the infrared crystallization-sensitive bands, f¢ 

1easurement of degree of crystallinity The | 
crystalline f neoprenes has 


to be 22 > S per gram 


11:30 A, M.—15—Program in Rubber Technology at the 
University of Southern California. Robert FE. Vivian and 
Joseph S. Smatko (University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif.). (Paper will be presented by Dr. 
Vivian). 


Since 1934, the Chemical Engineering Department 
versity of Southern California has been offering 
Rubber Technology in the ev ne for men ft 

| During World ar II, the unive 


expanded these courses to train man hemusts for 


il rubber industry 


ubber plants being built in the Los Ange 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., has recently deci 
pport the 


Rubber 


su establishment of a mplete program 


rechnology on the campus of the university, and it 
a fund of $100,000 for this purpose 


s be ing secure d and installe a 


Equipment 
1 rubber laboratory 


i 
Fisher has agreed to become the first director 


t 
| 
gram, assuming this position February 1, 19 

David Spence has donated his valuable library 


books on rubber to the university 

















several rare first editions. In addition, he has given $5,000 
for the maintenance and expansion of the library collection 

Two undergraduate courses in Rubber Technology were 
offered last semester and they are being given now, including 
one graduate course by Dr. Fisher. The laboratory courses 
will begin next fall, when the equipment will be ready. It is 
planned to offer the work largely in the evening for men 
regular daytime 


from the rubber industry as well as for the 
students in Chemical Engineering and Chemistry who wish 
to enter the rubber industry 

Plans have been made for a degre 
neering, with a major in Chemical Engineering 
Option) and for a graduate program of education and 
research for the degree of Master of Science. These plans 
the Education Com 


f Bachelor of Engi- 
(Rubber 


are being developed in cooperation wit! 
endeavor to help meet the needs for 
growing rubber industry 


mittee of Tlargi, in th 
highly qualified technical men b 


in the West 


Thursday Afternoon—March 19 


2:00 P. M.—16—Powdered Reclaim. D. S. le Beau (Mid- 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, Ill.). 
Laboratory data on a new kind f reclaim produced in 

powder form, free flowing and suitable for automatic handling 


{ f these reclaim powders can 


will be discussed. A variety « 
They are usually, but n 
luce pliable coherent sheets 


be produced t necessarily, prepared 


in pre-mix form. They will pros 
immediately when subjected to mastication 

The present paper will discuss in greater detail some of 
these reclaim powders, in particular those containing 
black Analytical data seem to that carbon black 
when present becomes adsorbed on the surface of the individ 
ual reclaim particle and is held there tightly afterwards. This 


takes place during the actual reclaiming process and results 


carbon 


indicate 





in effect in a predispersion of the carbon black. Coherent 
and pliable sheets are obtained fron such reclaim powders, 
even if the added carbon black amounts to as much as 35% 


of the weight of the sheet. This predispersion seems to aid 


in processing and also seems reflecte 


1 in the physical data 

or compounds prepared by the use of reclaim powders 
Data obtained from a laboratory type B Banbury show 
that mixing cycles can be shortened 
increased depending on the amount reclaim powder used 
in the compound. Data on power consumption will be pre 
sented and data on the physical properties before and after 

aging, as well as chemical analyses, will be discussed 
of reclaim within a 


er than that possible 


and batch sizes can be 


The process permits the pr rduction 


very wide range of plasticities 


by the use of conventional reclaiming equipment 


2:25 P. M.—17—A Simple Flexibility Test. Dietrich CGC. 


Stechert (Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo.). 


For some time there has been a need for a fle xibility test 
which is simple, but at the same time meaningful, for rubber 
and plastic products. Numerous tests have been proposed 
These include simple beam and cantilever type 
these are con- 


in the past 
tests and. various modifications 
sidered to be small deflection tests 

Che flexibility of rubber and plastic products depends on 
are bent. If the flexibility of 


Gene rally 


the curvature to which they 
belting or hose, for example, is needed for design or develop 
ment purposes it should be measured at the desired degree 
ot curvature 

The proposed test consists of the measurement of a dis 
tance and a force, using a simple, inexpensive piece of equip 
ment, which can be home-made. A quick calculation yields 
the flexural rigidity, a standard measure of flexibility in the 
Although the test equip 


study of the strength of materials 
small variations im 


ment is simple, the test is sensitive to 
flexibility. 

Because of the extreme simplicity of the equipment, tech 
nique, and calculation of flexural rigidity, it is suggested that 
measurement of the 


the test be used wherever a quantitative 
Thus, 


flexibility ol rubber products or test pieces 18 needed 
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the method may be useful in research, development, design, 
and control work 


2:45 P. M.—18—Chemistry in Carbon Black Dispersion. 
Bernard C. Barton and George H. Ganzhorn (CU. S. Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Barton). 


Heating rubber-carbon black mixtures at elevated te mpera 
tures results in vulcanizates with lower electrical conductivity, 
lower hysteresis, and lower durometer hardness. These 
changes are apparently the result of chemical reactions be- 
tween carbon black and rubber which alter the dispersion 
of the carbon black. Data are presented which show that the 
basic factors effecting these changes are the chemical reactivi- 
ties of the carbon black and the polymer and the time and 
temperature of treatment 

Maximum wear resistance is obtained only in stocks highly 
reinforced with carbon black of small particle size (15-40 2). 
It is generally accepted that high hysteresis, relatively high 
durometer hardness, and increased electrical conductivity are 
associated with this reinforcement. Experimental evidence is 
presented which indicates that these physical properties can 
be changed more by the physical nature of the dispersion 
resulting from chemical reaction of black with rubber than 
by the physical properties of the individual particles of black 
It will be shown that these changes can be made without 


called reinforcing properties of the black 


atfecting the so 


3:10 P. M.—19—The Ultimate Analyses of Carbon Blacks. 
1. Merton Studebaker (Phillips Chemical Co.. Akron, 
Dhio). 


Very little accurate data are available in the literature on 
the ultimate analyses of carbon blacks. This paper presents 
analyses of a number of current commercial samples, It 
shown that the various types of carbon black have character 
istic analyses. The relationship between oxygen content, 
hydrogen content and surface area of various types of carbon 
black is discussed. A few properties 


can be related to the ultimate analyse S, are treated briefly 


of carbon blacks, which 


3:30 P. M.—20—The Ultimate Analyses of Carbon Blacks. 
Il. Merton Studebaker (Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 


When carbon black is incorporated into rubber, the physi 
cal properties of the loaded stocks are dependent upon the 
type of carbon black used. In the first paper of this series, 
it was pointed out that the various types of carbon black are 
characterized by their ultimate composition (and other prop- 
erties). The following rubber properties are treated with 
respect to the influence of oxygen content and hydrogen 
content of the carbon black used: modulus, Mooney viscosity, 


resistivity, and road wear 


3:50 P, M.—21—The Effect of Temperature on Thermal 
Conductivity Coefficient of Silicone Rubber Compounds. 
VM. G. Etzwiler, R. M. Combs, and T. J. Sobol (Connecti- 
cut Hard Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn.). (Paper will 
be given by Mr. Sobol). 


The thermal conductivity coefficients of silicone rubber 


and other materials have been measured at various tempera- 
tures in the range of 65°F. to +350°F. Other materials 
examined include polychlorofluoroethylene, polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene and polychloroprene compounds. Materials studied 
were in the form of supported and unsupported films as well 
as molded sheets. The authors have included in this work 
the effect of oven aging on the thermal conductivity coeffi- 
cient of the materials studied 

Thermal conductivity coefficients were measured by means 
of apparatus constructed to National Research Council 
specifications as modified by the University of Minnesota 
Tests were performed in accordance with ASTM Standard 


Method C-177-45 and were conducted at the laboratories of 
the Connecticut Hard Rubber Company. 
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pe eed 5 


T' )P experts are in agree 


e ment that barring un 
Picture 
for 1953 


vear 1953 should prove a 
banner period for the rub 
ber manufacturing indus 
try, with all segments of the field reaching heretofore un 
recorded heights. This optimism is based on the gene! il 
feeling that the business tempo will be increased sub 
stantially as a result of the first Republican Administra 
tion in twenty years plus the accelerating tempo of rub 
ber goods production in the final quarter of 1952 

The experts agree that an all-time new rubber con 
sumption mark will be reached this year, with estimates 
ranging from 1,290,000 long tons to 1,300,000 tons. The 


total civilian tire sales for th 


forecasts indicate that 
vear—still the consumption barometer—will run 
97 000,000 to 100,000,000 units, of which approximatel) 
#9,000,000 will be replacement tire units 


mobile manufacturing industry is setting its own sights 


from 
Since the auto 


for a record year, sales of original equipment tires will 


substantial jump as well. Non-transportation 


products accounted for some 350,000 long tons of new 


j 
take a 


rubber in 1952, and an increase of approximately 10% 
to 385,000 tons is anticipated during the coming veat 

The statisticians are also in agreement that, barring a 
new war, rubber usage in military products will decline 
slightly due to the tapering off in the rearmament pro 
gram, but that increased civilian consumption will more 
than account for this decline. Since the general level of 
industry activity will be pointed upward, particularly for 
the first two or three quarters of the year, production 
of belting, packing, hose, tape, and other industrial 
products will be maintained at current or even expanded 
ke vels, 

For those who enjoy seeing big figures, the National 
Securities Research Corporation, sponsors and managers 
of a group of mutual investment trusts, has predicted 
that net earnings of all United States corporations will 
rise to $18,500,000,000 in 1953, as compared to estimated 
earnings of about $17,500,000,000 for 1952, an increase 
of one billion dollars. Dividends are « xpected to rise to 
a new peak of $9,500,000,000, as compared with $9, 
000,000,000 attained in 1950 and 1951, and believed 
equalled in 1952. Profit margins, on the whole, should 
be substantially increased, according to the forecast. It 
is a comforting thought to realize the rubber manufac 
turing industry contributes in no small measure to these 


figures. 


foreseen developments the 








N VLEW of the approach 


ing decision with regard 


Synthetic 
Costs 


to the disposal of the gov 
ernment-owned synthetic 
rubber producing facilities 
to private industry, the survey of synthetic rubber costs 
by Howard H. Heilman, consulting chemical engineer, 
Natural Rubber News, the 
monthly newsletter issued by the Natural Rubber Bu 
reau of Washington, D. C., is particularly topical. Obser- 
both the 


in the current edition of 


vations are presented by Mr. Heilman for 
immediate and long term future, 
sented by a target date of 1960 
Space does not permit inclusion of the reasoning by 
which Mr. Heilman reached his conclusions, not 


cussion of the numerous variables which must be con 


with the latter repre 


a dis 


sidered in arriving at such conclusions, but a reading of 
the report is indicative of the fact that the author 1s well 
iware of the pitfalls involved in forecasting long term 
prices involved, Mr 


Heilman believes that the long term future selling price 


Based on all the considerations 


for synthetic rubber will be within the broad range of 
25 to 30c per pound, depending on total annual demand 
Re gardless of the exact value obtained for the plants on 
isposal, he believes this price range would be required 
ue to the gradual obsole scence, re habilitation cost, and 
replacement investments necessary 

laking into consideration the possible large seale de 
velopment in the oil-extended and _ oil-masterbatched 
synthetic rubbers, Mr. Heilman states that such rubbers 
will sell in the range of 3 to 5c less per pound than the 
standard cold synthetic rubber, depending upon the pro 
portion of oil used. Or, in other words, the prices of 
oil-extended synthetic rubber would range from 20 to 
20¢ pet pound. Since the deve lopme nt of these extended 
polymers is of prime importance to the economics and 
technology of the industry, and since major use of thes« 
polymers is indicated, Mr. Heilman states that the use 
pattern merits careful study to determine the magnitude 
final effect whol 
synthetic rubber. 


of its upon the price structure for 

\s indicated above, there are many variables involved 
in forecasting future selling prices of general-purpose 
synthetic rubbers, particularly the long term costs of 
butadiene and 


styrene. On one point, however, Mr 


Heilman need have no qualms, namely, that annual con 
sumption of synthetic rubber in the long term will be 
well over 500,000 long tons and considerably closer to 


700,000 tons 
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RFC REACTIVATES TWO ALCOHOL-BUTADIENE LINES 


AND RELEASES STATEMENT OF 1952 FISCAL YEAR 


ARKY A. McDONALD, 


Administrator of the 


Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, on December 10, 1952, ordered the reactivation of two alcohol 


butadiene lines at its plant at Louisville, Ky. 


The action was taken as a 


result of advice from the rubber industry that requirements have grown 
beyond levels previously contemplated and that there will be a continuing 


need for more new 


rubber throughout 


1953. RFC has also released its 


statutory report on operations of the synthetic rubber program for the 1951 
52 fiscal year as required by the legislation under which the program is con 


ducted. 
1952. 


The government agency reported a net profit of $16,113,542 in fiscal 
A complete breakdown of the financial aspects of the synthetic rub 


ber program appears on the following page. 


The partial reopening of the Louisville 
plant is expected to provide enough buta 
make possible production of an 

5,500 long 
month 


diene to 
additional tons of 
rubber each The first of the 
reactivated lines at Louisville was expect 
ed to be in operation within 35 to 45 days 
from December 10, and the 
within 30 days more 


synthetic 


one 


Sec ond 


RE¢ 


ordered 


plant at 
pro 


Two alcohol lines at the 
Kobuta, Penna., 
duction recently, 
turning out butadiene 
and early January, 1953 
plant is operated for the 
Koppers Co., Louisville instal 
lation is opm rated by the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. Their alcohol lines had 


been closed down on the basis of industry 


into 


also 
were expected to be 
in late December 
The Kobuta 
RFC by the 


while the 


estimates for which the production of 


petroleum-based synthetic rubber facilities 


would have been adequate 


First Quarter Requirements 


industry executives recently es 
timated at 163,373 long tons theit 
ments of GR-S first 
1953, but have the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber must be 
revised 
demand, however, 
industry that it will be 
ently foreseen requirements for GR-S and 
Butyl rubber, as it has in the 

To provide additional alcohol for the re 
Decem 


Rubber 
require 


or the 


quarter ot! 
now advised 
that the 
Despite this 
REC has 
able to meet pres 


figure 
upward increased 


assured the 


past 


opened butadiene lines, RFC, on 
ber 30, 1952, announced that it will re 
ceive quotations for approximately 15, 
000,000 gallons of alcohol. Quotations 
were to be received by the Office of Syn 
thetic Rubber until 5:30 P.M., E.S.T 
January 12, 1953, for the furnishing of 
all or part over 100,000 
delivery at the 


any gallons of 


rate of 


the alec hol for 


498 








approximately 5,000,000 gallons per month 
during February, March and April, 1953 
On December 23, 1953, RFC took an 
other step to increase the total quantity 
of GR-S produced in its copolymer plants 
Effective January 1, 1953, all cold GR-S, 
except the oil-extended polymers and the 
arctic polymers GR-S 1504 and GR-S 
1505, will be produced to a bound styrene 
content of 23.5%, plus or minus 1%, in 
stead of the present 20%, plus or minus 
1%. This change, said RFC, affects only 
GR-S_ 1500, 1501, 1502, 1600 and 1601 
Another interesting announcement came 
from the B. F. which re 
ported the development of a lower- 
cost process which makes cold rubber 50 


Goodrich Co., 
new, 


times faster than current methods. The 
new method of making cold rubber can 
not be used in existing plants because of 


insurmountable technical problems, the 
company stated, adding that this raises the 
question of the possible obsolescence of 
present facilities. 

The process, still in the pilot plant stage, 
does not add to the quality of regular cold 
rubber, but produces the material in 15 
to 20 minutes, compared with 10 to 12 
hours required by present production meth 
Under the new rubber 
is made in stainless steel pipes rather than 
used in 


ods process, the 


in expensive pressure vehicles 
present plants, the company said 

John L. Collyer, president of the com 
pany, reported that the small size and the 
simplicity of construction for the new 
process eliminates the need for much ex 
pensive equipment and reduces the size 
of the building required to house the rub 
ber-producing operations. Company en 
gineers estimate that the cost of buildings 
and equipment could be reduced by at least 


50% by the new process 











made 


The new continuous pipeline is 
possible by the development of extremely 


active catalysts which substantially speed 
up the chemical reaction needed. The 
process is the result of 12 years of re 
search by Goodrich scientists and was 


perfected under a research contract financed 
by RFC. 

Other news of interest to the rubber 
industry came from the National Produc 
which, on December 11, 
Order M-2 to relax 
reporting rubber 


tion authority 
1952, amended its 
the requirements for 
consumption and stocks. The order now 
requires that only those persons consum 
ing, or having in stock, rubber equal to 
or in excess of certain specified amounts 
report on Form NPAF-3 
persons consuming 
amounts file an- 


need file a 
It also requires that 
less than the minimum 
nual reports only on NPAF-4, 


Working Party in Meeting 

Delegates of the major rubber produc 
ing and consuming countries opened talks 
in London, England, on January 5, 1953, 
in search of a formula for stabilizing natu 
ral rubber prices and supplies. The dele- 
gates, meeting as the “working party” of 
the International Rubber Study Group, will 
try to draft an agreement between the 
producing and consuming countries for 
presentation to the group’s next plenary 
conference in Copenhagen next May. 

Informed sources said the London meet- 
a proposal for creation 


ing will consider 
in consumer countries of buffer stocks of 
natural rubber. These stocks would be 
held separate from governmental strategic 
stockpiles and would be designed primar 
ily to keep supplies and prices in balance 

Any agreements arrived at in London 
and approved at the Copenhagen meeting 

submitted to an International 
Conference empowered to 
decisions The Copenhagen meeting has 
been scheduled for May to allow the new 
administration in the United States enough 
time to develop and express its views on 


would be 


Plenary make 


the. projected reorganization of the West 
ern rubber markets 

In commenting on the general situation 
rubber, John L. Coll 
increases of 20 
result in 


as regards natural 
ver warned that price 
to 25% for natural rubber will 
decreased use of that material by rubber 
products manufacturers in the United 
States. He pointed out that since the 
middle of October the price of top grade 
natural rubber increased more than 
five cents a pound making natural rubber 
cost more than 30c a pound compared with 
GR-S at 23c a pound. 


has 
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As has happened in the past, he said, 
natural rubber producers may price them- 
selves out of the United States market 
Synthetic rubber, he noted, which is equal 
or better than natural for a majority of 
uses, will be consumed in _ increasing 
amounts. He emphasized that the United 
States is no longer dependent on imported 
natural rubber and this raw material will 
only be purchased when it is competitive 
in value with America’s synthetic prod- 
uct 


Raises China Shipments 


Ceylon announced on November 13 that 
she was stepping up her shipments of rub- 
ber to Communist China. A Ceylonese 
delegation was expected to arrive in Pet 
ping a short time ago to conclude a major 
trade pact. It was said that Ceylon had 
agreed to sell 50,000 tons of sheet rubber 
annually for five years to China at an 
initial price of 37¢ a pound—approximately 
10c a pound above present world prices 
The sale represents almost 50% of Ceylon’s 
annual rubber production. 

On the other hand, the president of the 
British Board of Trade recently reported 
that Communist China had received no 
rubber from Great Britain or its colonies 
this year. He added that Russia is getting 
3ritish controlled rubber at the same rate 
as previously. British policy on shipments 
of rubber to Russia is to limit the amount 
to what the Board of Trade deems normal 
civilian needs. Rubber authorities in the 
U. S. estimate that this works out to 
about 80,000 tons a year 

Syndicated columnist David Lawrence, 
in commenting on the Ceylonese situation 
in a recent column, pointed out that a 
naval blockade on Ceylon may have to be 
put into effect to keep vitally-needed rub 
ber from Red China. This, he suggested, 
may be a task for the new administration 
to handle 


Seek Tire Discount Curbs 

Government attorneys indicated on De 
cember 11, 1952, that they may ask the 
Court of Appeals to allow the Federal 
rade Commission's quantity discount limit 
on tires to take effect immediately. The 
FTC was ordered on December 10 not to 
enforce its order pending the outcome of 
an industry appeal to have it nullified 

It was recently disclosed that the FT 
had voted to oppose in the Court of Ap 
peals any order staying its ruling more than 
“five or ten days.” 4 Federal District 
Court Judge had previously thrown out 
industry motions to nullify the FTC rul 
ing, stating that he lacked jurisdiction 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business on December 11 urged the At 
torney General of the United States to 
vac: the stay on the FTC order granted 
by the Federal District Court Judge. The 
business group also asked the FTC to 
urge the Attorney General to do this 
However, a commission meeting is neces 
sary to decide on any action 

The FTC ruling was issued last Jan- 
uary and was to have taken effect last 
April. It was referred by the court pend 
ing a decision on the industry motion to 
kill the ruling. The ruling itself would 
sharply limit quantity discounts granted 
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RFC STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRAM 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1952 


INCOME: 


Sales of synthetic rubber $415,932,537 
181,525 


444,107 


Revenue from tank car operations 


Other income 


416,558,169 


OPERATING Costs AND EXPENSES 
Cost of rubber sold: 
Cost of production: 
Cost of materials consumed ; 291,054,410 
Processing costs 60,769,790 
351,824,200 


Inventory of finished rubber at beginning of period 12,278,086 


364,102,286 


Less: 


Inventory of finished rubber at end of period e 32,969,068 


Finished rubber consumed in research ; 8,513 


Cost of rubber sold ... , 331,124,705 


Depreciation of operating plants and facilities (including $927,030 
on leased facilities) ; F res 40,635,392 
Research and development 6,939,476 
Adjustment of raw material inventories at June 30, 1952 
5,023,513 
930,894 
2,391,765 
1,383,451 
740,923 


to the lower of cost or market 
Storage and handling of finished goods 
Administrative expense 
Losses from fire and other casualties 
Other expenses and losses 
Total operating costs and expenses aie 389,170,119 
Net INCOME FROM OPERATIONS indo ke 4 27,388,050 
INTEREST ON U. S. GovERNMENT FUNDS INVESTED IN NE’ 
5,305,646 
3,000,000 
1,982,158 


OPERATING ASSETS 
PROVISIONS FOR SHUTDOWN EXPENSE 
REACTIVATION EXPENSE faa : ; 
EXPENSES FOR MAINTENANCE AND PROTECTION OF STANDBY PLANTS AND 


Facttities (includes $850,123 depreciation on standby plants) if 986,704 


Nerv Prortt vik Woes : $ 16,113,542 











by tire manufacturers to dealers The of a long-term contract. The actio 
FTC found present discounts impaired GOR 27 applicable to all chemicals 
competition and promoted monopols icals previously covered by the re 
were limited to catalysts used in petre 
leum cracking processes, ethyl chloride, 
synthetic ethyl and isopropyl! alcohols, and 
The Office of Price Stabilization has rare earth oxides and fluorides. Not in 


extended coverage of the regulation au cluded under GOR 27, as amended, are 
i 


Extends Chemical Coverage 


thorizing sellers of chemicals to apply tor paints, varnishes, lacquers, animal and veg 


permission to put into effect escalation  etable oils, drugs, cosmetics and so 


ips 
clauses contained in long-term contracts GOR 27 authorizes a_ sel apply 
entered into before the general price freeze for permission to substitute the pricing 
of 1951. The action was taken in Amend provisions of pre-freeze long-term con 
ment 3 to General Overriding Regulation tracts for his existing ceiling ces. The 
27, effective December 24, 1952 resulting ceiling prices are applicable, how 
The agency made clear that GOR 27 ever, only to buyers who are parties to 
is applicable only to long-term contracts such contracts Another restriction speci 
which authorize a seller to increase his fies that the adjusted ceiling price may not 
selling price to offset increases in his be higher than the general level of ceil 
costs. As amended, the regulation speci ing prices for the commodity and may 
fies that ceiling price adjustments will not be made the basis for subsequent 
be limited to cases involving changes in increases in the ceiling price of 
costs incurred by the seller in fulfillment commodity 








Top rubber industry executives, in their 
seem to be 


1953 may 


annual year-end statements, 
in agreement in predicting that 
be another record for the 
industry. The opinion was expressed by 
H. E. Humphreys, Jr, 
U. S. Rubber Co., that all indications point 


to a volume of sales and production dut 


yea rubber 


president of the 


ing the first half of 1953 which would 
more than offset any decline that might 
occur in the last half of that year. John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Good 
rich Co., opined that the rubber manu 
facturing industry in 1953 may have its 
best year in history, and was joined in this 
belief by many other industry leaders 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., an 
ticipates a greater volume for the indus 


try in 1953 than was scored in 1952, while 
Harvey S 
the board of the Firestone Tire & 


chairman 


Rubber 


Firestone It : 


Co., foresees record consumption 
rubber in the new vear EF. J. Thon 
president of Goodyear, puts rubber con 
sumption in 1953 at approximately 1,288 
000 long tons 

As for specific items, it is generally 
predicted that total civilian tire sales for 
the vear will run from 97,000,000 to 100 
000,000 units The nation’s replacement 
passenger car tire needs are estimated 
at about 49,000,000 units, or some 3,000 
000 more than in 1952 

Non-Tire Segment of Industry 

Thomas Robins, Ir., president of Hewitt 
Robins Inc., stated that the non-tire se 
ment of the industry likewise looks for 
ward to a good year in 1953, with pr 
duction equalling 1952 levels and pos 
sibly increasing by as much as 10%. Mr 
Robins stated that companies making rub 


ber products other than tires consumed 
approximately 350,000 tons of rubber in 
1952, and present estimates indicate that 


1953 consumption may rise to 385,000 tons 
or 32% of the total Sales of 
foam rubber cushioning are 
continue upward 

sarring a new 
military will probably decline slightly duc 


industry 


¢ x per ted 


war, rubber usage by the 


to a tapering off in the rearmament pro 
gram. This decrease will be more than 
offset, however, by increased civilian con 
sumption, 

The consensus is that belting, packing 
and other industrial products will continue 
in strong demand following the general 
high level of industrial activity Mr 
Humphreys pointed out that some weak 
ness was shown in this type of business 
during mid-1952 largely due to the steel 
strike Volume increased greatly during 
the latter half of the year, however, and 
should continue at a high level well into 
1953 

Mr. Firestone predicted that supplies of 


both natural and synthetic rubber will be 
sufficient to meet anticipated demands 
1953, Mr 
plies available may exceed the industry’s 
ability to while Mr. Thomas 
called for a greater expansion of synthetic 
facilities, saying the United States will 
face a rubber shortage by 1960 unless this 


in 


Humphreys believes that sup 


consume it, 


§00 








INDUSTRY LEADERS IN ACCORD ON 1953 AS ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


is done. Mr. Litchfield says that the en- 
tire world supply-demand picture on rub- 
ber will be operating on a perilously close 
margin a few years from now. 

While many industry leaders were call- 
ing for an expansion of the synthetic, rub 
producing facilities, natural rubber 
producers were reported to be embarking 

Warren Lock 
Natural Rubber 
rubber pro 
meeting 


ber 


on major expansion plans. 
the 
natural 

behind in 
new Mr. Lockwood 
cited the rubber growers of Malaya who 
have begun a replanting program that in 
volves millions of dollars. Seven years 
from now, he said, hundreds of thousands 
fresh high 


president of 
stated that 
will not 
consumption needs, 


wood, 
Bureau, 


duction lag 


of acres will bear a crop of 
yielding rubber trees ready to produce the 
increased tonnage that international rubber 
experts agree will be required in the years 
that lie ahead 


Expanding Uses for Rubber 


Industry leaders pointed to the ever-ex 


panding uses for rubber Mr. Collyer 
stated that to meet the needs of our ris 
ing population, all private industry will 


spend about $200,000,000,000 for 


need to 
new plants and equipment in the decade 
of 1950-60. 

Mr. Humphreys also pointed out that 


chemicals and plastics are becoming in 
creasingly important to the rubber indus 
try and hold the greatest promise for 
growth. U. S. Rubber, for example, ex 


pects a 25% increase in the sales of its 
Naugatuck Chemical Division during the 
next two years. This increase will prob 
ably be the greatest 


any division of the company and will come 


percentage-wise of 


principally in the sale of agricultural 
chemicals and resins for the plastics in 
dustry B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 


a subsidiary of B. F. Goodrich, als 
pointed to its expanded plant capacity for 
the production of plastic raw materials 
john R. Hoover, president of Goodrich 
Chemical, emphasized the fact that rigid 


vinyls are finding ready acceptance in many 


fields. He said that the years ahead will 
present both an opportunity and a chal 
lenge for the chemical industry. George 


C. Miller, vice-president in charge of sales 
for the Bakelite Co., a division of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., opined 
that 1953 will be a good year the 
plastics industry. Mr. Miller sees a pro 
jected expansion of about 20% for vinyls 
and polystyrene in 1953 


for 


Vinyl Resins in Good Supply 


Mr. Miller stated that vinyl resins for 
the production of calendered film and sheet 
ing and general purpose molding and ex 
requirements are in good supply 
continue to be so 
Polyvinyl ace 


trusion 
and are expected to 
for some months to come. 
tate is also in good supply, but polyvinyl! 
may well be in short supply it 
few months, due largely to ex 


butyral 
the next 
panding automobile production and increas- 
ingly popular demand for safer vision, 
which means more laminated safety glass 
per car. 





The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., estimates that production of all plas- 
tics raw materials will approximate 2,808,- 
000,000 pounds in 1953, and that the dollar 
value of plastics products made from all 
plastics raw materials will approximate 
$1,485,000,000. 

In all, the rubber manufacturing indus 
try may be said to be looking toward a 
considerable expansion of business activity 
Industry representatives 
Those rubber 


in the new year 
are unanimously optimistic. 
companies having chemical and/or plastics 
facilities expect that 
even overlap gains in rubber itself 


gains in these fields 
may 
Rubber anxiously await- 
ing final for the 
ment’s synthetic rubber plants. 
owned synthetic facilities are generally be- 
ing expanded as are vinyl resin and chem 


companies are 
plans govern- 


Privately 


disposal 


ical plants. 

The rubber industry 
formly hopeful that 
under the new administration will continue 
Increased activity has 


seems to be uni 


business conditions 
on the upgrade. 
been reported in the research and devel- 
field 
rubber 


with new uses being sought 


Subsidiary 


opment 
for activities, such 
as better and excursions 
into such fields as atomic energy, are 
being pushed The rubber industry 
tinues to do its part in the defense 
gram of the United States and looks 
ward to even greater contributions in 1953 


road programs 
also 
con- 
pro- 
f¢ Tr 


Technical Session on Rubber 


Approximately 50 members and guests 
attended a special technical session on 
rubber held by the New York District 


of the American Society for Testing Ma 
terials at the Engineering Societies Build 
ing in New York City on December 8 
Sherman R. Doner (Manhattan Rubber) 
was chairman and introduced the speakers 
Ce: 4 Maassen (Vanderbilt), the first 
speaker, outlined the history of Committee 
1)-11 since its formation in 1912, itemized 
the specific functions of the numerous sub 
committees, and discussed collaborative ef 
with other technical groups, 
as the S.A.E. and B.S.I. Gerald 
smith, of the Office of Chief of Ordnance 
of the Department of the Army, then 
delivered a talk on “Army Ordnance Rub 


forts such 


Rein- 


ber Goods.” Making frequent use of 
slides, Mr. Reinsmith pointed out that 
Army Ordnance is concerned with 575 


principal items and some 325,000 specialty 
items, many of which call for rubber in 
some manner, shape or form. He stressed 
the point that practically all rubber prod 
ucts must perform satisfactorily from —65 
to 160° F., showed numerous slides 
of packings, seals, rings, tank 
tracks, bushings, etc. Tire testing meth- 
used by Army Ordnance were de 
scribed and some of the special 
inaugurated, such as that on the mechan 
The need 


and 
gaskets, 


ods 


studies 


ism of aging, were discussed. 
for manufacturers to obtain security clear 
ance before coming to Washington to dis- 
cuss ordnance requirements was stressed 
by Mr. Reinsmith. Brief talks were also 
made at the meeting by Dr. Harold L 
Maxwell (DuPont), society president, R 
E. Painter, executive secretary, and G 
QO. Hiers, chairman of the New York 
District Council. 
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PLASTICIZER DRIP CONSIDERED 
AT UNDERWRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
On November 20, 1952, 
Industry Advisory Conferences for 
Cables and Nonmetallic 
was held at the New York 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
formal had 
pared but the proceeded to discuss 


the subject of 


a joint meeting 
of the 
Wires 

1 


Sheathed Cable 


and 


agenda been pre- 


meeting 


fluid from ther 
employed i 


3-1 
discharge 
plastic compounds 


cables. The 


ary 


following is 


essential 


the meeting 


lripping of plasticizers in therm 


as to Stain 


finished sur 
' 

is wallpaper in homes, is 
h was first called to the Lal 
Veal ant 


attention about a 


nany of the complaints were in ¢ 
nonmetallic sheathed ca 
that the 


largely encountered in cx 


with 


necti 


suggests trouble may 


whi 
nnection witl 
assemblies rather than with individual 
Thus far, 


complaints have come fron 
south, 


cable 
thermoplastic-insulated wires 
most of the 
Philadelphia 


and further 


that the his 


j* Nts 


which intimates chet 
tures encountered there may be 
vith the 


connection problem 


bleeding or exudation 
that is, it 
not been reported to the Laboratories fron 
all sections of the 
actually limited strictly to cable assemblies, 
for some of the trouble 
in connection with flexible cords and witl 


‘he trouble wit! 
no means universal, has 


country It is not 


has been observed 


building wire in conduit 


It was generally agreed at the confe 


that 


ase of 


secondary plasticizers aré 
trouble 
bleeding ; 
not actually 


ence 
which has been 
that 


necessary 


the 


with seconda 


perienced 
plastic izers are 


hat secondary plasticizers are generall 
because of their relatively lower cost, 
the over-all cost of the product 


Use of Secondary Plasticizers 


It was the consensus that secondary plas 


i 
ticizers or extenders may be successfully 


en ple ved, but that the essential thing to be 
is the combination of 
The re 


number 


watched in any case 


materials involved are, altogether, 


an almost endless of plasticizers 


and plasticizer combinations which may be 


| 


ploved in thermoplastic compounds, and 


pointed out that combinations of 


three 


it was 
two or or perhaps even more—-se¢ 
The 
a combination 
witl 


ondary plasticizers could be used 


opinion was expressed that 
of at least 75% primary plasticizer 
than 25% 


work out all right 


not more Sec ondary plastt izer 
would 
where a 

third mz 
terial in contact with the compound might 
be the cause of exudation, and it was be 
lieved that 
which may 


The 


nitely in 


It was also pointed out that, 


secondary plasticizer is used, a " 


is one such material 
trouble 


scale 
contribute to the 


Wax 


defi 


the 
ruling out 


sentiment of meeting was 


favor of not any spe 
cific material but to develop something in 
the way of a much needed test te 


whether a finished thermoplastic compound, 


determine 


it leaves the factory, is likely to cause 


bleeding trouble subsequently 


ARY, 1953 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTING NEW OFFICE AND LABORATORY IN AKRON 


new office and labora 
Philblac k Sale S Divi 
| 


hemical Co. at 318 


Construction of a 
building 

sion of the lips ( 
Water St., i } n, Mo, 1s 
Phillips ‘ 


tl hillips Petroleum Co 


tory 
under 


now 


a wholly-owned 


way 
subsidiary ot 
The new building will be approximately 
55 75 tl ree 


by feet i ind stories 


building will 


ustomer sery 


Although needed, it 
the Laborator he no 
should be 


at the resent tim ! until 


was 
test 
inspection 
work some 
thing quite 
significance 
It was state 
did produce 


some 


unsatisfactor nbinations of plasticizers 


involved However, judicious con 


were 
binations of plasticizers gave no indication 


of trouble The opinion was expressed 
necessary t deter 


W ith bleed- 


cycle wink IS 


that 


mine the re: as f trouble 
ing 

A test 
temperature cycling 
25 to 90° C. in 


simple heat test was described, 


was briefly described involving 


within the range ¢« 


Another 


which 


about 30 minutes 
One 
Ssatistactory 
heat 
suspended 

The 


as ce 


was said ia\ had very 


results iis test, an infra-red 
lamp is directed at rtically 
sample at a distance of 
temperature 
termined by 


toot 


about a 


attained on the sample, 


1 


means of a thermometer, is 


approximately 55° C., although other tests 
have been conducted wit! 
within the range of 45 to 65 ( 
time of application is 24 hours 


The bleeding of 


conditions 


temperatures 


The 


plasticizers under these 

that 
could be expected subsequently in the field 
that 


would indicate trouble 


It was recommended the various 


manufacturers try an infra-red lamp test 
and advise the Laboratories regarding the 


results obtained. 
There 


anvthing is needed in the wav of a 


was a whether 


test to 


question as to 


located at 330 Maiden 
The floor 
sales and a 


ice laboratory, now 
Lane in Akron 
house Philblac k 
small laboratory for 


second will 
personnel 
studies on the funda 
The third 


mechanical 


mental nature of carbon black 


floor will be used mainly for 


and additional office 
A parking lot will be 


the building, 


equipment 
required. 


Space as 
provicle d 
will be 


at the rear ot which 


adequate for all Phillips employees 


life of thermoplastic 


test would 


check the sheli insu 
lation Any 
correlated in 


relating to bleeding 


ne@d to be 
another test 


sucl 
some way to 
The opinion was expressed that the i 


dustry has a two-part problem—one of 


which is related specifically to nonmetalli 
The other 


sheathed cable relates 
building wire particularly and may inclu 
certain flexible cord 

The meeting felt quite strongly that th 
that a 


part 
le 


types ol 


enough so | 


situation is 
manufacturers of 


Serious 


i 
thermoplastic-insulated 


give the 


should 


and 


wires, cables and cords 


careful consideration strive 


this 


subject 


to eliminate trouble of exudation due 


to the inappropriate use of plasticizers 


Resigns From Fidelity Machine 
Howard | 
managing director of tl 


Co., In Philadelphia, 
nounced his re 


vice-president and 
Fidelity Machine 
Penna., has an 
that organi 


(,reen, 


signation trom 


zation. His action coincided with the sale 
which represented one of 


Fidelity Machine 


member of a 


of his interests, 
the largest blocks of 
stock Mr. Green 
syndicate which took 
1946 
bringing the 
tion in the 
of specialized equipment for 
rubber and textile industries \ 
of the Wharton School of 
Commerce and tormer ce mmanding otticer 
of a PT boat in the Pacific during World 
War II, Mr. Green I 


that he 
would probably remain in the 


was a 
over the company in 
He was particularly responsible for 
company to its present posi 
development and manufacture 


the 


graduate 


wire, 


Finance and 


indicated 
industry 








The presentation of twelve technical 
papers, including two special annual re 
ports on the progress of rubbers and plas 
tics, featured the annual meeting of the 
Rubber and Plastics Division of the Amer 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel Statler in 


New York City on December 4 and 5 
in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the parent society. It is estimated 
that approximately 150 members and 
guests attended the divisional meeting, 


which covered four separate technical ses 
sions, 

The first paper at the Rubber Session, 
held on the morning of December 4, was 
entitled “Hypalon S-2—A Durable, Versa 
tile New Elastomer,” which was presented 
by Alfred Stockfleth, Polychemicals De 
partment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del Mr. Stockfleth 
stated that this new chlorosulfonated poly 
most durable 
predicted 


ethylene is one of the 
elastomers yet 
that it will find wide application in the 
said that it 


developed and 
mechanical goods field He 
has outstanding resistance to abrasion, com 
plete resistance to ozone, and excellent 
weathering 
its excellent heat 
it useful at 250° I 
William M. Rand, 

and Almy Chemical Co., 
gave a paper on “The Properties, Appli 
Flowed-In Gaskets” in 


stressed 


make S 


properties. He also 


resistance, which 
Ir., of the Dewey 
Cambridge, Mass 


cation and Use of 
which he described the 
for flowed-in gaskets and _ the 
methods of application of these materials 
which cover the full gamut of elastomer 
materiags. According to the author, by 
flowing liquid gasket materials into place 


materials used 


various 


and subsequently baking the compounds 
to solid films, economies of material and 
application labor are possible He de 


scribed in considerable detail the equip 


ment required for the application of flowed 


in gaskets and cited numerous instances 
where specific savings were accrued. (Ep 
ror'’s Nore: Mr. Rand’s paper is repr: 


duced in full elsewhere in this issue.) 


Room Temperature Compounds 


The final 
the “Room Temperature 


paper at this session was on 


Compound Prox 


ess,” delivered by A. N. Gray of the 
Western Electric Co., Baltimore, Mary 
land. Mr. Gray traced the work of West 
ern Electric engineers over a_ 15-year 


period in developing the use of room tem 


perature compounds to feed the extrud 


ing machines used in wire insulation worl 


He emphasized the fact that this proc 


ess is not to be confused with the much 
publicized cold rubber, but rather is the 
practice of feeding extruders with com 


pounds which have been mixed in the usual 
immediately and held until 
the extruder. 


way, cooled, 
needed at 

The step-by-step progress which even 
tually led to the development of extruder 
permit the successful op 
temperature 


screws which 
eration of the 
pound process was traced by Mr 
The 


Was one 


room com 
Gray 


slides screw 


series of 
evolved 


through a 
which 


finally with a 
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tapered root, having the deepest section 
of the flight at the feed hopper and taper- 
ing gradually to a very shallow screw 
depth at the discharge end. The numer- 
ous advantages of the new process over 
former methods were outlined by the 
speaker. (Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Gray’s pa- 
per will be reproduced in full in an early 
issue of Rupper AGE.) 

R. H. Gerke, of the U. S. Rubber Co., 
Passaic, N. J., acted as chairman at this 
morning session, with G. C. Maassen, of 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, as 
vice-chairman. 

Measurement of Tread Wear 

Three papers were also presented at the 
second session, held on the afternoon of 
December 4. The first of these was on 
the “Measurement of Tread Wear of 
Commercial Tires,” prepared by R. D 
Stiehler, G. G. Richey and J. Mandel, of 
the National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and presented by Dr. Stieh- 
ler. The paper covered studies at NBS 
which have resulted in a marked improve 
ment in the precision and reliability of 
measurements. 

According to the authors, the three prin- 
cipal elements in the technique responsi 
ble for the improvement are: (1) A sta 
tistical design of test which will com- 
pensate for inequality of wear on differ- 
ent wheels; (2) The measurement of 
tread wear by differential weighings; (3) 
The geometric averaging of the rates of 
The detailed procedures were de 
given of the 


wear 
scribed and a comparison 
weight and depth-of-grooves methods for 
determining tread wear in three road tests 
recently conducted. The results indicated 
that reliable estimates of tread life can 
be made from 4000 to 6000 miles of road 
test using the newly developed techniques 
(Eprror’s Notre: This paper will be re- 
produced in full in an early issue of Rup 
BER AGE.) 

An interesting report on “Creep of 
Neoprene in Shear under Static Condi- 
tions: Ten Years” was presented by W. 
Newlin Keen, Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Ee. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., at this session. An in 
terim report on these tests was made by 
Mr. Keen back in 1945 (ASME Transac 
tions, April, 1946) which showed how the 
creep in shear of neoprene vulcanizates 
in the hardness range of 40 to 60 durome- 
ter is influenced by degree of vulcanization, 
preconditioning in shear at elevated tem 
peratures, and change in composition. The 
extended tests confirmed the earlier find 
ings, namely, that neoprene vulcanizates 
can be designed to have resistance to creep 
to or better than that of natural 


equal 
One neoprene specimen showed 


rubber 
outstanding performance over a range of 
temperatures. 

The current paper was also extended to 
include some data on the effect of natural 
aging for the approximately ll-year period 
on some of the mechanical properties of 
the neoprene vulcanizates involved in the 
tests. The effect of changes in test tem- 
perature on some of the vulcanizates was 
also outlined by the speaker. 








The concluding paper at this session was 
a report on “Engineering Developments of 
Rubber: 1951-52,” prepared by Leora 
Straka, Librarian, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, and Betty Jo Cline 
bell, Librarian, Rubber Division Library, 
Akron, Ohio. This report, a survey of 
developments in rubber during the period 
from July, 1951, to June, 1952, was pre- 
sented by Dr. B. S. Garvey, Jr., of 
Sharples Chemicals Inc., Wayne, Penna., 
chairman of the Library Committee of the 
ACS Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
(Eprror’s Nore: This report is reproduced 
in full elsewhere in this issue.) 

F. S. Conover and John Carnish, both 
of the Manhattan Rubber Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. ]., acted 
as chairman and vice-chairman, respective- 
ly, at this 


session. 


Papers at Plastics Sessions 


Sessions on plastics were held on the 
morning and afterneon of December 5 
James M. Church, of Columbia University, 
New York, and Bryce Maxwell, of Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., acted 
and vice-chairman at the 
morning session, and H. F. Wakefield, of 
the Bakelite Corp., New York, and Ray 
Platow, of the U. S. Plywood Corp., 
New York, presided as chairman and vice- 
afternoon session. 
of the data avail- 


as chairman 


chairman at the 


Results of a survey 
able on the relative merits of solid and 
laminated acrylic aircraft glazing were 


given in a paper on “A Comparison of 


Solid and Laminated Transparent Acrylic 
Enclosures for Aircraft,” prepared by 
Gordon M. Kline and Benjamin M. Axil- 


rod, of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., and presented by Dr. 
Kline. Comparisons were made on several 
properties of the materials 

Crazing of Plastics” was the 
title of a paper prepared by J. A. Sauer 
and C. C. Hsiao, of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penna. Presented 
by Dr. Hsiao, this paper reviewed the ef- 
fect of various the inception 
and growth of crazing and described some 
of the similarities between crazing in 
plastics, exposure cracking in rubber, and 
stress cracking in metals. Various exam- 
ples of stress crazing in transparent plas 


“Stress 


factors on 


tics were presented 

Gerald D. Gilmore and 
Thayer, of the Dow Chemical Co., Mid 
Mich., were the authors of a paper 
Design Considerations for In 
jection Molding Heating Chambers,” which 
was presented by Mr. Thayer. The avail- 
able theoretical, experimental and practi 
cal information concerning the behavior 
of plastic materials under high pressures 
in granular and fluid conditions was con- 
sidered, and the information combined into 
a systematic approach to the geometrical 
problems of the design of injection mold- 
ing heating chambers. 

The effects of several types of defects 
on strength properties of sandwich 
structions were covered in a paper on “The 
Effects of Defects on Strength of Air- 
craft Type Sandwich Panels” by Bruce 
George Heebink and A. A. Mohaupt, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of 


Gordon B 


land, 
on “Some 


con- 


ot Agriculture, Madison, Wisc. It 
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indicated that poor bonds in sand- 
wich constructions reduce the  flatwise 
tensile strength more than the bending 
and edgewise compressive strength, while 
unbonded areas from one to three inches 


was 


in diameter cause reductions in the edge- 
wise compressive strength of specimens 6 
inches wide. 

In the manufacture of plasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride products, the use of powdered 
lead compounds creates a health hazard 
that has been difficult to control effectively, 
according to a paper on “The Effective 
Control of Lead Dust in the Manufacture 
of Vinyl Plastics.” Prepared by Alex- 
ander E Department of Health, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn., and 
Arthur M. Ross, Ross & Roberts, Inc., 
Stratford, Conn., and delivered by Mr. 
the paper, as indicated by its title, 
method of manufacture 
maximum 
mini 


Goss, 


Goss, 
covered a new 
provides the basis of 
control of the dust hazard with a 
mum of exhaust ventilation 
The final paper was on “Selected Plas- 
tic References for the Mechanical En 
July, 1951, June, 1952.” This 
was prepared by Helen G. Dike- 
A K Schmieder, of the Plas 
tics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and was presented by 
H. W. Mohrman of the company. 
Division Officers Elected 
featured an election 
M. E. Lerner (Rus- 


chairman of the 


(Lord Manu- 


which 


gineer 
report 


man and 


same 


The meeting also 
of officers for 1953. 
BER AGE) was named 
division and A. G. Gifford 
facturing) was elected secretary. Other 
officers of the Executive Committee in- 
clude G. B. Thayer (Dow Chemical), 
R. G. Seaman (India Rubber World), and 
F. H. Wehmer (Minnesota Mining). 
Members of the Advisory Committee in- 
clude J. F. Downie Smith (Iowa State 
College), D. H. Cornell (Goodrich Re- 
search Center), F. W. Warner (General 
Electric), W. N. Keen (DuPont), and 
G. W. Neely (Richardson Co.). 

Mr. Cornell was reappointed as repre 
sentative on the Professional Divisions 
Committee, Mr. Seaman as publicity chair 
man, and Mr. Thayer as chairman of the 
Plastics Papers Committee. E. F. “Tom” 
Riesing, of the Inland Manufacturing Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio, was appointed chairman of the Rub- 
ber Papers Committee, succeeding E. G 
Cunningham (Precision Rubber Products). 

The next meeting of the Rubber and 
Plastics Division will be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on April 28-29 or 29-30. This 
meeting will feature two sessions on plas- 
tics and one on rubber. The rubber ses- 
sion will feature a Symposium on Molds 
and Molding. Further details on the Co- 
meeting will be revealed in the 
future 


lumbus 
near 
Mohawk Rubber Promotes True 
Election of Harold J. True as assistant 
treasurer of the Mohawk Rubber Co. was 
recently announced by the company’s board 
of directors. A native of Akron, Ohio, 
Mr. True joined Mohawk Rubber in 1943 
after serving in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Starting in the Sales Department, 
he was named service manager in 1948 and 
assistant credit manager two years later 
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ALCO OIL AND CHEMICAL ANNOUNCES THREE NEW SALES APPOINTMENTS 


F. M. Tolin 


Philadel- 
three im 
appointments. F. McCawley 
director of 


Chemical 
announced 


Alco Oil & 
phia, Penna., has 
portant 
Tolin has 


( orp., 


sales 
been named sales, 
while C. E. Cain has been appointed head of 
the Sales Service Division. John P. Seguin 
has been appointed technical sales repre- 
sentative for the New England States. Mr 
Tolin joined Alco Oil in 1950. While at- 
tending Georgia Tech, where he majored 
in chemical engineering, Mr. Tolin 
associated with the Rayon Division of E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., as a control chemist and 
in their production training course. In 
the latter part of 1938, he joined the Safe- 
Port N. Y., as plant 
manager. In December, 1939, Mr. Tolin 
joined the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Here, he 
worked in the Research and Development 
technical 


was 


tex Corp., Chester, 


Latex Department, and then as 
sales representative 

Mr. Cain attended the University of 
Oklahoma where he received his B. S. de- 


C. E. Cain 


J. P. Seguin 


gree in chemical engineering in 1941, He 
served on active duty with the U. S. Navy 
from 1941 to 1946 when he joined the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. as a process 
control engineer. He then served as a 
development compounder, and finally as a 
sales and technical service engineer, In 
January, 1951, Mr. Cain joined the Toyad 
Corp., where he remained until November 
1, 1952, when he joined Alco Oil 

Mr. Seguin attended the University of 
Michigan and received his master’s degree 
in colloid chemistry in 1937, From 1937 to 
1939 he was associated with the Research 
Division of the Diamond Alkali Co. From 
1939 to 1943 he was connected with the 
Kansas City Limeolith Co. as manager 
and director of research. From 1943 to 
December 1, 1952, he was associated with 
the Xylos Division of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., first in research and de- 
velopment, and then as technical sales rep- 
resentative for the company in the eastern 
seaboard states 








N, J. Zinc Shifts Sales Personnel 


New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. has an- 
nounced that R. W. Munson, formerly as 
sociated with the San Francisco, Calif., 
office of the company, has been transferred 
to the New York office. He has been suc- 
ceeded at San Francisco by C. E. Mayer- 
hauser. Mr. Mayerhauser has been associ 
ated with the company for many years and 
assisted Mr. Munson for quite some time 
The company has new 
address for its San Francisco office at 1495 
Custer Avenue, San Francisco 24. The 
telephone number is Mission &8-1112 


also announced a 


Federal Latex Dewebbing Compound 


Federal Latex Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has developed a new dewebbing compound 


dipping compounds 
compound is 


for use with latex 
The company’s dewebbing 
said to prevent the formation of “webs” 
of dipping compound between adjacent 
parts of the dipping mold. This product 
assures a more faithful reproduction of 
the mold thereby requiring less finishing 
and lessening the number of rejects, the 
company states 


575,000,000th Pneumatic Tire 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. recently 
announced completion of its 575,000,000th 
pneumatic tire for motor vehicles, a sig 
nificant new milestone for the firm. The 
record breaking unit was the company’s 
latest snow tire, the “Suburbanite.” Pro 
duced at Goodyear’s Plant II, the tire was 
presented to vice-president R. S. Wilson, 
the firm’s with Russell De 
Young, vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, witnessing the ceremony. Mr. De 
Young observed that it had required almost 
18 years for the firm to build its first 
25,000,000 tires, while the most recent 
25,000,000 were completed within a record 
period of some nine months 


sales chief, 


National Mask Hit By Fire 


The factory of the National Mask and 
Puppet Corp. at 592-4 Pacific Street in 
srooklyn, N. Y., was severely damaged by 
a three-alarm fire on December 5. Before 
the fire was brought under control, smoke 
had spread over downtown 
jrooklyn. At this writing, the extent of 
the damage had not as yet been determined 


much of 
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At the end of each calendar year the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
offers a recapitulation of activities in the 
rubber industry during that year and fore 
casts what may be expected in the coming 
year. The RMA’s annual report for 1952 
including its estimates for production and 
consumption in 1953, follows: 


Winding up 1952 almost completely free 
of use controls, the rubber manufacturing 
industry in the United States will score 
its second largest rubber consumption rec 
ord in history. Consumption was higher 
in only one other year—1950, when the 
Korean War hysteria touched off wave 
after wave of scare buying. The 1952 con 


sumption is estimated at 1,250,000 lone 
tons of new rubber, as compared witl 
the 1950 peak of 1,258,557 long tons. The 


industry consumed 1,214,298 long tons in 
195] 

Based on the accelerating tempo of 
ber goods production in the last 
an all-time new consumption 
forecast for 1953 by the industry’s re 
search statisticians in predicting the us 


f 1,300,000 long tons of new rubber over 


rub 
quarter, 
record is 


the next 12 months. As compared witl 
last year, rubber consumption by typ 
Was 
195] 1952 

Natural Rubber 454,015 $50,000 
Synthetic Rubber 760,283 800,000 
Total New Rubber 1,214,298 1.250.000 
Reclaimed Rubber $46,121 280,000 

From the standpoint of the rubbe 
manufacturer, 1952 was emancip 
year.” When in April the National Pre 
duction Authority lifted all rubber coy 
sumption controls, except tor a token re 
struction on the use of pale crepe rubber 
the industry was free of government 
posed restrictions for the fr tine 
June, 1941 

Relinquishes Buying Roll 

Not only were use. restrictior lif te 

but at the end of June the General Service 


Administration relinquished the role of es 
clusive buyer of natural rubber whicl 
had held since Dec 
buying to private industry 
Procurement 
the rubber picture or 
of the stockpile and as purchaser of 1 
tion rubber and small additional strate 


The Emergen 
ot GSA remain i} 


1 
1\ 


Service 


as the cust¢ 


stocks 
By the same token, 1953 looms as ‘ 
“year of decision” with respect to th 


problem of getting the nation’s 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber indust: 
into private hands. The roadblock to dis 


posal has been up to this point the proper 


Vasl, 


insistence by Congress that as a condificr 
of sale the nation must 
quate security stockpile of natural rubber 
and a synthetic rubber industry capable of 


first have an ade 


standing on its own feet in free competi 
tion with natural rubber 

Those conditions 
fied. The industry, the Defense Department 


have now been satis 
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29, 1950, and returned 








RMA LOOKS TO ALL-TIME NEW CONSUMPTION RECORD BY INDUSTRY IN 1953 


and the many other agencies of the gov- 
ernment concerned with the problem are 
agreed on that. The government has ac- 
cumulated a natural rubber stockpile suf- 
ficient to carry us through more than 
five years of all-out war without any im- 
ports during the war period. Moreover, 
there is in being a synthetic rubber indus- 
try capable of producing more than a mil 
lion tons of high quality rubber per year. 

Not only are these basic conditions satis- 
fied, but in addition the rubber manufac 
turing industry has had more than 10 
years of experience with upwards of 700 
different types of synthetic rubber, many 
of them superior for certain uses to any 
rubber or rubber-like material heretofore 
known. 

Under Congressional directive, the Re 
Finance Corporation is now 
report on a dis 


onstruction 
preparing a preliminary 
posal program. The report must be sub 
mitted to Congress by March 1, 1953 
Forty-five days later, on April 15, 1953, 
the new President is required to submit 
pecific disposal legislation to Congress 
Since the Rubber Act of 1948 expires 
\larch YE 1954, it is the confident hope 
ind expectation of the rubber manufactur- 
that private ownership and 
peration of the synthetic rubber plants 
will be an accomplished fact. This 
strengthened by 


ing industry 


con 
fidence has been greatly 
indications that the new administration will 


rely more on private enterprise and less 


ipon the agencies of government to ad 


unister the affairs of the industrial cor 
unity 
Only 


1 
plants 


fact that the 
supply the 


the synthetic 


vere able to industry’s new 
ubber requirements enabled manufacturers 
1952’s neat civilian and 

ilitary demand for products. 
Moreover, this industry with a gross prod 


than $5 billion closed 


record 
rubber 


meet 


valued at more 
e year with its distribution pipelines filled 
thei 
lires paced the heavy consumption tl 
through other divisions 


normal levels 

llowed generally 
rubber manufacturing industry. Pas 
production is estimated 


t the 
enger car tire 
73 million units for 1952, as compared with 
66 million in 1951. Output divided 
$7 million units for replacement, 24 mil 
2 million units 


Was 


ion for original equipment, 
or increase in inventory and export shit 
The 
und passenger car tire production in 1953 
1952 level. The industry's 


mechanical rubber 


nents industry expects both truck 

exceed the 
orecast 1s that 
ncluding heavy industrial types of belting 
will share the high level of de 
for tires in 1953 


goods, 


und hose, 
mand that is seen 

Foam sponge rubber, one of the sensa 
tional developments in the rubber industry, 
scored new gains in 1952—with one of the 
significant factors being development of 
synthetic latices that captured 40 per cent 
if a growing market heretofore dominated 
rubber latex. Excessively high 
natural latex stimulated de 
synthetic latices that were 
with the 
growing new 


by natural 
prices tor 
velopment of 
able to compete 
der raw material. Fastest 
markets proved to be for furniture uphol 
stery in the home and automobile uphol 


successfully 


stery on the road 








Lighter mechanical rubber goods, such 
as molded and extruded products, showed 
production gains on growing demand from 
manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, re- 


frigerators, washing machines, radio and 
television sets, vacuum cleaners and liter- 
ally thousands of other items. 

The rubber heel and sole industry saw 
its product capture more than one-half of 
the new shoe and slipper market in 1952, 
and hailed the introduction of a new item 
that enjoyed immediate consumer popular- 
heels and This 
material took the place of natural crepe 
rubber products, manufacture of which 
was prohibited by NPA control Order M-2 
1952. 


ity—cellular crepe soles 


during most 0 

Sales of camelback for recapping con- 
tinued at a high level in 1952 despite com- 
petition that came with the introduction 
last year of the second line tire. Recapping 
and the “winterizing’’ and 
of used tires continued t 


f farm tires 
‘snow-treading” 
substantial 


show gains. 
Introduction of new, high-style lines in 


the rubber footwear and rubber-soled can 


vas footwear enabled that segment of the 
industry to improve its sales, And with 
such other segments as the coated mate 


rials, drug sundries, flooring and stationers 
rubber goods manufacturers, the footwear 
industry expects improved volume in 1953 


1952 Factory Employment 


Factory employment in the rubber manu 
facturing industry averaged 220,000 clock- 
ird' workers in 1952. For clockcard work- 


ers in the tire and tube industry average 
hourly earnings again rose, the latest avail- 


able figures published by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics showing average hourly 
earnings for factory employees in the tire 
ind tube industry to be $2.11 per hour 


However, most ot the tire and tube manu 
facturers received approval from the Wag« 
Stabilization Board to grant a 


wage increast of 10¢ per hour in Oct ber, 


1 
general 


even highe1 





result in an 
for these employees by 


1952, which will 


level of earnings 
he end of 1952 
inferior quality of a large 
rubber shipped into 


The propor 
tion of natural this 
ountry presented manufacturers with one 
lifficult 1952 
government 
sible for the first 
a quality 
and the stockpiling agency 


find that 41.6 per cent ot all 


of their most problems in 


Under purchase, it 


exclusive 
time to analyze 


yas pos 
Both the 


all imports on basis 
industry wert 
shocked to 
natural rubber imported into this country 
in 1951 below the le 


contracted for 


was of quality gra 
In an effort to educate manufacturers on 
point and to them 
what they pay for when they buy natural 
rubber, the Rubber Manufacturers Asso 
instituted a nationwide 
seminars devoted to an 
proper purchase and inspection methods 
There are approximately 900 rubber manu- 
facturers in the United States, and the rea- 
sons for demanding better natural rubber 
juality were carried to nearly 2,000 of their 
technical, purchasing and production repre- 
sentatives at meetings in Akron, Trenton, 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Angeles 


this assist in getting 


series of 
explanation of 


ciation 


Los 
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PLASTICS FILM AND SHEETING WALNUT SHELLS FINDING USE AS MOLD CLEANERS IN FIRESTONE PLANTS 
CONFERENCE HELD IN NEW YORK 


The Fourth Conference of the Plastics 
Film, Sheeting and Coated Fabrics Di- 
vision of the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Inc., was held at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York, N. Y., on December 
4 and 5. The conference featured the pres- 
entation of a number of interesting papers 
and a panel discussion on “Who Can Con- 
tribute the Most to the Future Sales Ex- 
pansion of Vinyl Products—the Manufac- 
turer or the Retailer?” Here, various 
points of view were presented from the 
standpoint of the chain store operator, de- 
partment store operator, the mail order 
house, the resin producer, the film pro- 
cessor and the film fabricator 

Among the papers presented at the con 
ference was one by Joseph R. Darby of the 
Organic Chemical Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co, Mr. Darby spoke on “Flam- 
mability Studies with the SPI Tester.” 
Che speaker stated that the SPI tester pro 
vides an unexcelled method for determining 
flammability. Heretofore unsuspected fac- 
tors can be measured through its use. The 
development of this instrument, he said, i é . 
will undoubtedly prove valuable to the vinyl Finely ground English walnut shells are action which serves to clean the unit, 
industry. finding use as an efficient cleaner of alu The ground shells replace sand or other 

Mr. Darby reported on the results ob minum tire molds in plants of the Fire materials which art likely to pit the 
tained on polyvinyl chloride film and sheet stone Tire & Rubber Co. Firestone buys aluminum. In the photograph above, a 
ing when using an early model of the SPI 125,000 pounds of ground shells a year for company employee shows how the ground 
tester. He discussed the preparation of this purpose. In use, the walnut shells walnut shells look as they are used in the 
test samples and the effect of plasticizers re blown onto tl iold in a blasting company’s Akron plant 
‘ flammability He also discussed the i 

f film thickness, fillers, and anti 
oxide on the general problem of connection between the field condition A.M.A, to Sponsor Seminars 
mability, Mr Darby corn luded his talk te st conditi pe ashy sy rapa More 

utlining the future of the SPI tester he said, depen 1 

he 








than 1,500 executives from all sec 
tions of the country will pool business and 
ww wie test 
: industrial experience this spring in work 
gninficant , 
shop seminars to be sponsored by the 


acs American Management Association 
her paper at the conference, “New ; Nag ; tween February and June the A.M.A. will 
in the Finishing of Vinyl Film and is : conduct 102 seminars, intensive small-group 


discussions of specific management prob 


Trends in Vinyl Finishing Other pa 


Sheeting,”” was pre sented by Dale G. Hie ‘ 


Vinyl Sheet ndustry” by Ls 
ns of the Engineer Plastics Division of Ate: : lems. Thirty « he groups will meet at 


Je nn Waldron Co. For purposes of his eae the Palmer Hous se hicago, and the re 


the author considered the fol fe es ae mainder at the \f.A. Management Center 


“Dp 

Progress port ¢ é ; : 

ssifications: (1) Decorative vat lard” | ; in the association’s offices, 330 West 42nd 
standare D VV ilital I rus 

2) Construction variations ; ‘ P Street, New ' ity ach seminar is a 

presi T ] | ‘ 


n effect on quality ; and , discussion grot 
, Indust 


in the de tion of plastic “a , : executives un 
> Future | in | j 


full days te ‘plore a single area of 


classification, Mr 


; ‘. / more discussi iders, meeting 
b Nat ! \ . 
cal 


s an increase in the popularity « h are ; agement thought and practice. Twenty 


embossing technique. He also predicted 
substantial increase in the volume of 
products manufactured by the embossing 
lamination technique. This increase, Mr 
Higgins declared, will incl vinyl web to 
vinyl web as well as vin webs to non 
woven webs 
H. M. Quackenbos, Jr. of the Chemical 
Department of the Bakelite Co., also spoke 
meeting. Mr. Quackenbos delivered 
‘The Practical Value of Test 
in Vinyl Film and Sheeting.’ 
author confined his remarks to me- 
chanical properties and methods and prop 
erties related to migration of the plas 
ticizer 
Mr. Quackenbos outlined three steps to 
practical success in choosing plasticizers 
or deciding whether a vinyl will do the 
job. One, eliminate the properties that do 
not matter. Two, is to decide whether the 
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holds a master’s de gree 


five seminars manufacturing problen 

are scheduled n will meet : 11-13 at 
the Palmer ouse, ] others 
will be held at the rement 
Center, New York itv, m #2 tive 
each on Februar 1-6, Marcl 5, and 
\pril 15-17. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed will be use of automatic equipment ; 
production, forecasting, planning, and con- 
trol; organization of the functions of et 
gineering, qualit control, maintenance, 
materials handling, and trafie management 

purchasing for single-plant and for mul 
tiple-plant operations; organization of the 
manutacturing executive's job: factory 
budget and cost control; de velopment or 
foremen and supervisors; and incentives 


for indirect workers. Producion planning 


and control will be discussed from the 


special viewpoints of processing and of 
fabricating industries 





Heads Agriculture Rubber Studies 


Dr. Marion W. Parker 


Dr. Marion W. Parker, associated with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture since 1936, has been 
named head of the department’s Division 
of Rubber Plant Investigations, Plant In 
dustry Station, Beltsville, Md., succeeding 
Dr. Robert D. Rands, who recently retired 
after 32 years of research work in the 
jureau. Dr. Parker holds a B. S. degree 
from Hampden-Sydney College and an 
M. S. and Ph. D. from the University of 
Maryland. For the past eight months he 
directed the physiological and biochemical 
studies on hevea under Dr. Rands. Most 
of his work in the department has been 
given to fundamental studies of the mech 
anism of light period effects on plant 
growth, flowering and fruiting. He is 
author or co-author of nearly 50 articles 
in this field 

Dr. Rands received his B. S. degree at 
the University of Nebraska and his M. S 
and Ph, D. at the University of Wiscon 
sin, During his career, Dr. Rands spent 
three and one-half years in Java as con 
sultant on rubber problems for the Nether 
lands East Indies government. Returning 
to the department, he made a rubber tree 
survey in Panama and northern 
South America. With the approaching 
rubber crisis in 1940, Dr. Rands_ took 
charge of the Latin American cooperative 
rubber program. Dr. Rands will continue 
as a collaborator with the department 


di sease 


Davis Leaves Ansbacher-Siegle 
Peter E 
sales specialist in color pigments, has re 
signed as vice-president and general mana 


Davis, well-known technical 


ger of the Ansbacher-Siegle Corp. He 
joined the company in 1936, served with 
the armed forces during Workl War II, 
then rejoined the company. In 1947, Mr 
Davis was promoted to vice-president and 
continued in this capacity until his recent 
resignation, which was coincidental with 
the taking over of the company by new 
interests. Mr. Davis has not yet made any 
final decision regarding his future plans 
After a brief vacation he will either 
affiliate with another color manufacturer 
or set up his own organization to dis 
tribute color pigments and related chemi 
cal products, equipment and machinery 


506 


Leguilion Retires From Goodrich 


Charles W. Leguillon, superintendent of 
the Machine and Process Development De- 
partment of the B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
retired from the company after 35 years. 
For 27 years Mr. Leguillon headed the de- 
partment that was charged with develop- 
ing, designing, and building machines, 
devices and tools to improve the manufac- 
turing facilities and methods in Goodrich 
plants. Mr. Leguillon can point to some 
100 patents, many of them basic, issued in 
his name during his career. He entered the 
rubber industry in 1917 when he joined the 
Experiment Department of the Goodrich 
company. His first assignment was on the 
rubber gas mask on which he collaborated 
with Dr. William C. Geer, then director 
of Goodrich research, and Dr. Roy G 
Pearce, Akron physician. Mr. Leguillon 
was 38 years old when he was placed in 
charge of machine development, succeeding 
John Gammeter. During the next few 
years, he directed the development of the 
airplane de-icer and endless rubber tracks 
for tanks. Work on this latter develop- 
ment started in 1931 and the achievements 
of Mr. Leguillon and his staff won Good- 
rich international recognition. Mr. Leguil- 
lon moved from one project to another 
and in the mid-1930's, he worked with the 
late Wiley Post in developing the first 
practical stratosphere suit. At other times, 
he worked on machines covering various 
phases of tire building. A few of these ac- 
complishments included the continuous tire 
building machine, roller die, automatic 
heel molding machine and electronic con- 
tinuous curing of extruded rubber. While 
he has retired from the company, Mr. 
Leguillon will continue many of his ac- 
tivities. 


Form Bacon Industries, Inc. 


In order to serve clients and customers 
in a more efficient manner, Frederick S. 
jacon and Philip D. Wilkinson, partners 
in the Frederick S. Bacon Laboratories, 
have announced the organization of Bacon 
Industries, Inc., Watertown, Mass., for 
the production of O-rings, gaskets and 
similar specialty products formerly manu- 
factured by Frederick S. Bacon Labora- 
tories. The direction and management of 
Bacon Industries will remain under the 
parent organization, with continued em- 
phasis upon special molding materials and 
techniques required in instrumentation. In 
addition. to manufacturing silicone rubber 
O-rings and gaskets, Bacon Industries will 
serve all needs in the specialty molding 
field from parts and mold design to mate- 
rial modification to suit special specifica 
tions. 


Offers Fatty Acid Guide 


The Wilson-Martin Division of Wilson 
& Co., Snyder Avenue and Swanson Street, 
Philadelphia 48, Penna. is offering a 
unique and time saving device for users of 
fatty acids. Called “A Guide to Better 
Fatty Acids”, it is a simple, yet complete 
catalog on fatty acids in a circular slide 
rule form which instantly gives chemical 
specifications and approximate composition 
of the various types of fatty acids. Copies 
are available on request to the company. 


Firestone Promotes Wiedenmann 


Herbert H. Wiedenmann 


Herbert H. Wiedenmann, formerly fac- 
tory manager of the Los Angeles, Calif., 
plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been named factory manager of Plants 
1 and 2 in Akron. A native of Minnesota, 
and a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, Mr. Wiedenmann has lived in Cali- 
fornia for the past 24 years. He joined 
Firestone in 1928, splicing breakers in the 
Stock Preparation Department. While 
working on the third shift, he undertook 
graduate work at the University of South- 
ern California. From 1929 to 1934 he 
worked in the Development Department ; 
in 1934 he became geenral foreman of the 
Stock Preparation Department, and in 1935 
was named general foreman of the Mate- 
rials Preparation Department. In 1936, 
Mr. Wiedenmann became manager of the 
Tire Building and Curing Departments. In 
1941 he was appointed production manager 
of the tire plant. When the Fuel Cell 
Division was started in 1942, Mr. Wieden- 
mann was transferred to it as division 
manager, a post he held until the end of the 

yar when he was named assistant factory 
manager. In 1950 he was promoted to 
factory manager of the Los Angeles plant, 
a-position he held until his most recent 
appointment as manager of the Akron tire 
factories. 


ASA Rubber Glove Specifications 


New specifications for rubber insulating 
gloves (J6.6-1952) were recently approved 
as an American standard by the American 
Standards Association, New York, N. Y., 
as a revision of ASA No. C59,12-1942. 
The new standard recognizes that rubber 
gloves are being used on higher line volt- 
ages and provides for three classes of 
gloves differentiated by ranges of minimum 
wall thicknesses from about 35 to 60 mils, 
and by proof test voltages of 10,000 volts, 
15,000 volts and 20,000 volts, respectively. 
Tensile strength required of the rubber in 
the new gloves has been raised from 1800 
psi to 2500 psi with no relaxation in the 
requirements for elasticity. The new thick- 
ness limits require greater uniformity than 
formerly. Joint sponsors of the ASA 
project on Rubber Protective Equipment 
for Electrical Workers are the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the 
Edison Electric Institute. 
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GIDLEY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


The Gidles Researcl Institute lair 





haven, Mass., has announced plans tor a 
rubber technical prize contest whi ' 
be held from Januar 15 to June 953 
According to Philip T. Gi reside 
of the Institute, there is in every rubber 
factory a group of hereto largely inart 
late technicians and chemists wl 
be heard and who have a message of re 
practical value to the industt Fat 
them has solved Sone problen wit 
merits expression and which would 
tribute to the general fund knowl r 
of the industry 

Therefore, the contest rule tate that 
any subject in the field of industrial rubber 
manutacturing technology may be covered 
The subject of the article or report, how 


ever, and the content of the article must 


be practical and technical rather than thee 


retical only. Typically acceptable subjects 
would he ah ALISE and Eliminati ! ol 
Porosity in 3-Roll Calendering,” “Practical 
Considerations in Mold Design,” “A Fac 

tory Scheduling Systet for the Pre 

Room,” “A Study of the Efficiency of 
Mold Lubricants for Vacuum Cups,” and 


subjects of a similar nature 


Articles submitted must be not less thar 


500 words and not more than 5,000 word 
Photographs, graphs and blueprints n 
necessar All art 
Rubber 


| Institute 


included but are not 
addressed to lect 
nical Gidley 
Fairhaven, Mass 
The first prize will be $200 in ca 
the next nine prizes will consist of 
merchandise. The most 
cles will be published in Rupser Act 


cles should he 


Contest Resear 


meritorious art 


Air Reduction Expands Plant 


Air Reduction Co. has 
the capacity of its calcium carbide plant at 
Calvert City, Ky., is to be doubled. The 
additional capacity 1s expected to be read) 
in 1954 
ing completion, has a 
142,500 
Company officials explained that the capac 
ity of the plant is being expanded to meet 
the increasing needs of the 


announced that 


The original plant, which is neat 
rated capacity ol 
carbide 4 Veal 


tons of calcium 


chemical indu 
tron 
will be shipped 


try for acetylene generated calciur 
carbide 
from Calvert City to 
the DuPont neoprene plant at 
Ky. At Calvert City, Air 
bled 1,500 acres of 
plant sites available for chemical manufac 
turers who wish to lene via 
pipeline. The B, F 

has located a plant on the site for the put 
making 

Negotiations with 
tomers are being carried on 


Lar ge quantities 


supply acetylene to 
Lexington 
Reduction assen 


land in order to make 


receive cet 
Goodrich (Chemical Cc 
| 
chloride 


pose ot vinyl 


othe prospec live cus 


Witco Moves New York Office 


Witco Chemical Co. has announced the 
removal of its home offices from 295 Madi 


son Avenue in New York City to 260 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. The new 
offices, located in a new building, provide 


more space and take advantage of the lat 
est developments in office building design 


510 










Coming Events 


Washington Rubber Group, 


Jan: -2t, 
Juilding, Washington, D. ¢ 


PEPCO 
Jan. 23. 


Poor 


Rubber Group, 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia 
Richard Club, 


Penna 


Jan. 30, Akron Rubber Group, Mayflow 
er Hotel, Akron, Ohio 

Feb. 13. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich 

Feb, 23. Quebec 
Group, Victoria 
Que., Canada. 

Mar. 18-20. Rubber Division, A.C.S 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. (In 
122nd meeting of 


and Plastics 
Westmount, 


Rubber 


Hall, 


conjunction with 


A.G:S.F 
Mar. 19. Quebec Rubber and 
Group, Queen's Hotel, Montreal, Que 

Canada. 

Mar. 20. Boston Rubber Group, Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Soston, 
Mass 

Apr. 16. Quebec 


Group in Joint 


Plastics 


Somerset, 


Plastics 
S.P.E 


and 
with 


Rubber 
Meeting 


and S.P.L, Queen's Hotel, Montreal, 
Que., Canada 
May 27-29. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 


Spring Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass 


June 19. Boston Rubber Group, Sum 


mer Outing 


Sept. 9-11. Rubber Division, A.C.S., Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 


Oct. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Soston, 
Mass 


Dec. 11. Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass 


Apr. 14-16, 1954. Rubber 
A_C.S., Spring Meeting, Hotel Brown, 
Louisville, Ky 


Division, 


Sept. 15-17, 1954. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Hotel Com 
modore, New York, N. Y 

i. eC 





ODM Pamphlets of Interest 
Mobilization, 


issued a set of 


The Office of Defense 
Washington, D. C., has 
pamphlets particularly useful to the em 
plover they deal two major 
problems that confront him 
is how to keep workers healthy and on the 
job, This is explained in “The Worker 
and His Health.” The employer is also 
faced with the problem of reducing his 
labor turnover, and the manner in which 
he can best utilize the aged, the handicap 
women. The tangible contribu 
these workers are documented in 


because with 


One of these 


ped and 
tions of 
the pamphlets “The Disabled Can Work,” 
Any Age,” and “A Job 


Copies of these interesting 


“Production at 
for Women.” 
publications are available from ODM. 








FORT WAYNE GROUP MEETING 

FEATURES TALK ON PATENTS 

The Fort Wayne Rubber and Plastics 
held its 

1952-53 season on 
Orman Hotel in 

featured a 


meeting of the 
December 4 at the Van 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
talk on “The Use of 


and Development” by 


second 


meeting 
Patents in Research 
T. A. TeGrotenhuis of the law firm of 
Evans & McCoy, Cleveland, Ohio. A filn 
ntitled “Stretching Highway Dollars with 
shown 
the courtesy of the Natural 
Bureau, Washington, D. ¢ 

In his talk, Mr. TeGrotenhuis explained 
between the 


through 
Rubber 


Rubber Roads” was also 


that patents are a contract 
public and the inventor. The 
said, extends back to Crown 
grants in 1327 Abuse ot 
monopolies led to the Monopoly Act ot 
1623 abolished all monopolies but 
excluded was noted that the 
United States permits 


history of 
monopoly, he 


England in 


which 
patents. It 
Constitution of the 
Congress to pass patent legislation 

The use of patents in the promotion of 
ideas and to provide risk capital for the 
stimulation of new industry was discussed 
The requirements for invention were point 
as means of protecting in 
changes in the Patent 
1953, were ex 


ed out as well 


ventions. Recent 
January 1, 
with examples of their ef 
speaker stated that 


Laws, effective 
plained along 
fects, In closing, the 
all countries which are considered progres 
sive have patent systems which reward the 
inventor in some manner. 


“Burco-RA” Reclaiming Agent 
Paterson, N. ] 


Burgess Pigment Co., Si, 
has introduced “Burco-RA”, described as a 
complete reclaiming agent for general put 
pose rubber reclaiming. In appearance, the 
product is a brown mobile liquid at room 
temperatures. It has a specific gravity of 
0.987 to 1.0 at 60/60° F. With a moisture 
1.0% maximum, Burco-RA has 
stability for an indefinite 
period of time. Its ash content is 0.04 to 


0.08% and its acid number is approximate 


content o 


good storage 


ly 65. The product is effective as a 
reclaiming agent with natural rubber, syn 
thetic rubber, or with combinations of nat 
ural and GR-S rubbers. 
the acrylonitrile rub 


high dis 


It is also effective 
neoprene and 
of its relatively 
Burco-RA is said to pro 


with 
bers. Because 
tillation range, 
duce a minimum of objectionable smoking 
in the reclaiming process. It is non-foxi 
and is available in 55-gallon drums, tank 
trucks and tank cars. 


Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


\ silver anniversary celebration by the 
Tire & Rubber Co. of 
combined with receipt of the 
Council’s Award = of 
“outstanding demon 


(jsoodvear (;reat 


Britain, Ltd., 
National Safety 
Honor, given for an 
stration that industrial 
performed safely,” was held on December 
15 at Wolverhampton, England. The Eng 
lish plant worked 5,077,838 man hours from 
15 to October 10, 1952, without 
If another two months 


operations can be 


February 
a disabling injury 
could have passed without an 
world’s record in safety would have been 


injury, a 


established, 
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Thermoid Chemical Offers Fortex 


Thermoid Chemical Co., Trenton, N. J., 
a subsidiary of the Thermoid Co., has in 
troduced “Fortex,” a new multi-purposs 
rubber fortifier and extender Not only 
is the product useful as a processing aid 
but it is said to impart valuable properties 
to the finished products. As a processing 
aid, Fortex is a plasticizer and an anti 
crosslinking agent. Production experience 
has indicated that Fortex should be added 
directly to the rubber early in pre-break 
down or at the start of milling to gain full 
advantage of its prop rties Asa disper 
ing agent. Fortex is said to permit hig 
loading with carbon black at lower ten 
peratures. Pigments are more easily taken 


up and all colors, including white, can be 
obtained. Fortex can replace all or part 


of the stearic acid in a recipe, Thermoid 
Chemical states. The product reinforces 


by increasing tensile strength, moduli and 
hardness. It also improves tear resistance 
resilience and age resistance, according t 
the company. Fortex is a brown liquid 
which pours easily when warmed. It can 
be used in processing natural and reclaimed 
rubber and all the synthetics except poly 
sulfide rubber and Butyl. It is non-toxic 
and non-volatile. Herron Bros. & Meyer, 
Inc., are sales agents for Fortex 


Naugatuck Wins Safety Award 


The Naugatuck, Conn., plant of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rub 
ber Co., has been awarded the National 
Safety Council’s Award of Honor for 
three million man-hours without a dis 
abling injury. The award, the highest 
honor of the safety council, was presented 
to the plant’s 1500 employees by Ned H 
Dearborn, president of the National Safety 
Council at ceremonies held in the plant 
Philip E. Rice, factory manager, was pre 
sented with a Certificate of Appreciation 
by H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president and 
chairman of U. S. Rubber in recognition 
of his services in accident prevention, The 
Naugatuck plant began its record pet 
formance on October 12, 1951. It is still 


continuing the record, and at the present 


time, has over three and a half million 
man-hours without a disabling injury. The 
chemical plant is the second of the 40 
plants in the company to be presented with 
the Award of Honor. Earlier this year, 


the award was made to the Scottsville, Va., 


plant of the company’s Textile Division 
Scottsville, a much smaller plant, began its 
iward performance in 1946 


Bakelite Plant Hit by Fire 


Production and shipments of all vinyl, 
polystyrene and polyethylene compounding 
materials remained normal after a_ blast 
and fire hit one of the buildings at the 
Bound Brook, N. J., plant of the Bakelite 
Co. One employee was killed and twenty- 
six others injured in the blast and in the 
flames which raged for more than an hour 
The blast and fire were attributed to a 
dust explosion and damages were esti- 
mated at less than $500,000. Only ship 
ments of standard phenolic molding mate 
rials were affected, and it was expected 
that production and shipments will be re 
sumed within a few weeks 
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FISHER ACCEPTS PROFESSORSHIP AT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Harry L. Fisher, whose elec 
tion as president of the American 
Chemical Society for 1954 was an- 
nounced last month, has accepted ap 
pointment as the first director of edu 


cation and research for the $100,000 





Rubber Tecl ry Foundation of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group at the 


University of Southern California 





The appointment was announced by 
Fred D. Fagg, IJr., president of the 
university 

Dr. Fisher, formerly director of or 
f U. §. Industrial 


Chemicals, Inc., and currently special 


ganic research 


assistant to the director of the Othce 
of Synthetic Rubber of the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation, will 
leave for California in mid-January 
and will take over his new duties at 
U.S.C. on February 1. He will be 
Professor of Rubber Technology in 
the School 
teach a course in “New Developments 


1 Engineering and will 


in Rubber Chemistry and Technology” 
for engineering students, as well as 
directing laboratory work the results 
of which will be made ivailable to 
the rubber industry. Dr. Robert FE 
Vivian is dean of the school 

The Rubber Technology Program 
in the U.S.C. School of Engineering 
was set up last year by the Los An 
geles Rubber Group and was support 
ed financially by rubber manufactur 
ing companies and suppliers through 
out the country Che initial goal of 
$100,000 was reached some time ago, 
and the sponsors of the program be 
lieve that additional sums will swell 
the total, assuring long continued op 
eration at the universit 

Dr. Fisher was elected ACS head 
for 1954 in a national ballot of the 


society's 67,000 chemis 


J 


engineers, in whi Professor Ray 
mond E. Kirk, head of the Depart 
ment of (Chemis eal of the 
graduate school in the Polytechni 
Institute of Brooklyn, and Dr. Ernest 
Volwiler, president of Abbott Lab 
oratories, North Chicago, Ill, were 
named to the society’s board of direc 
tors. They will serve three-year terms 
Born in Kingston, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 10, 1885, Dr. Fisher received 
his A. B. degree from Williams Col 
lege in 1909 and his A. M. from Co 
lumbia University in 1910. After ob 
taining his doctorate in organic chem 
istry in 1912, he remained at Colum 
bia until 1919 as an instructor. For 
the next seven years, he was a re 
search chemist with the B. F. Good 
rich Co. in Akron, and from 1926 to 
1936 he was in the Development De 
partment of the | S. Rubber ¢ 
During this period, 
tensive research on rubber and rub- 


he conducted in 


ber derivatives, with special emphasis 
on methods of vulcanizing rubber 
without the use of sulfur. He joined 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., in 


Dr. Harry L. Fisher 


1936, and retired from that firm in 
1950. 

Following his retirement from | 
S. Industrial Chemicals, Dr. Fisher 
served as administrative assistant in 
the Division of Chemistry and Chem 
ical Technology of the National Re 
search Council Here, he was in 
charge ot arrangements for the 
Twelfth International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, held as 
part of the World Chemical Con 
clave in New York in September, 
1951. He also supervised arrange 
ments for the Sixteenth Conference 
of the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry, also a_ part 
of the Conclave, which was opened 
by the Diamond Jubilee Meeting of 
the American Chemical Society. After 
these assignments were concluded, Dr 
Fisher joined the RFC Office of 
Synthetic Rubber, at Washington, D 
(., aS a special assistant to the dire 
tor 

A member of the American Chem 
ical Society for the past 42 years, Dr 
Fisher has been honored with many 
elective olhces, including the chair 
manship of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry and that of the Akron 
and Western Connecticut Sections. He 
also has been secretary of the Divi 
sion of Organic Chemistry and a 
councilor-at-large of the national so 
ciety 

In 1949 the Division of Rubber 


Chemistry awarded Dr. Fisher its 


Charles Goodyear Medal for out 
standing achievement in the chemis 
try of rubber. He has received other 
honors, including the Modern Pio 
neer Award of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers in 1940, while 
in 1941 he was the Edgar Marburg 
lecturer for the American Society for 
Testing Materials 

Dr. Fisher is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi and Phi Lambda 
Upsilon. He is married and has two 
children, a son and a daughter 
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( thus iki it ft the re list 
el ost rubber commodities. The 
| ( ibber duty was 20% until a 
Re | Trade Agreement with Ind 

esia t the tariff to 10% last winter 
S| el r the Natural Rubber Bureau 
a powdered rubber is no more a 
at tured item than is sheet rubber 
The int | S. Customs to reclassify 






the terial, killing the present duty 
Meat ile, importers are seeking the same 
result in U. S. Customs Court in New 
Yor he importers say the rubber pow 
der is just another item in the picture of 
cr stoms restrictions on trade. They 






relate it to the current slogan, “trade 
instead of aid” to bolster world economies 
and t American foreign aid expenses 
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d ll stages of preparation, packing 
undling of natural rubber. Also noted 
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“Windowmatic” Car Accessory 





\ new car window accessory named 
‘Windowmatic” has been announced by the 
Braun Manufacturing © Chicag Ll 
The unit combines a neoprene rubber stri 
and a stainless steel spring nge ! unted 
on the outside top of the car door window 
sill In operation, “Window? per 
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New Huber Carbon Black Bag 





\ new valve-ty pt bag that is sat 
give more stable, more compact unit loa 
shipments of carbon black, with a su 
stantial saving space, has been a 
nounced by t | M Huber Cory 
New York, N. Y. Carbon black unit load 
made up with the new bags are not onl 
more stable but also easier to handle 
similar old-style loads. A 2500 pound 1 
load of fifty 50 pound valve-type bags 
only 69 inches |} In cr ist to 84 inchs 
for a unit load of conventional bags. Othe 
load dimensions are approximately 
same. Total volume of a new-stvle ur 
load is 95 cubic feet contrasted with 10 
cubic feet. The new bags ilso stack bett 
in conventional car loadings. There 1s 
18 percent saving in height with the new 
unit loads and over-all volume saving | 
percent, the cor pany states Whether t 
black is received i umit or loose bag load 
these saving l accrue This means si 
nihcant space sav n the customer's pl 
where the bags are stored for future us« 
The new valve-t pe ha rs are currenti 
available i! carload ind truckload I 
ments tor ill Huber S channel black 
Development work is in progress ot 


similar package for Huber furnace b 


“Flexiduct” Rubber Floor Duct 


Winders & Geist, Lincoln, Nebr., ha 
troduced a new rubber floor duct especi 
designed t lisp se of over-the-fl I 
ing problems in ofhce buildings, ware 
and similar places. Designed by the « 
pany, the product, called “Flexiduct 


produced by the Goodyear Tire & Ru 
Co, at its extruded rubber | lat 
St. Mary’s, Ohi Providing complet 
tection for all type f inside wirt 
stallations, this new floor duct ts 1 
proof and will wear ali t indefinitel 
ide of rubber two and three-qt 


is m 





removed at will | I ly pr t rhe 
loose and pulling it up. Riser fi 
available so that wires may be run dire 
under desks or other equipment 


Ly partment 


Army. is prepariu list of rubhe 
phers and their compounds which meet 
requirements of the SB, SC, and RS 
grades of Specification MIL-R-3065 | 

lar to SAE-ASTM 1D735-51T) here 
particular interest in grades of 500, 1000 
1500, and 2000 pounds per square inch tet 
sile in the 40, 50, 60. and 70 durometer: 
hardness range. Suffix combinations ma 
include A, B, ¢ ind FF. The FF te 
requirement is non-failure after 24 hour 
conditioning at —65° F., using the impact 
brittleness apparatus of ASTM D746. I: 
terested suppliers of such rubber comyx 
sitions are invited to submit their sample 
or address their inquiries to the attentior 


Rock 


Laboratory, 
Island, Il 


of the Rubber 
Arsenal, Rock 



































The various rubber groups about the 
country brought 1952 to a close with the 
traditional Christmas meeting. Group men 
bers and their guests generally enjoyed a 
special dinner, programs of entertainment 
and, in some cases, elected officers for the 
new year. The following groups have re 
ported on their activities during the holiday 


scason : 


BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


Approximately 580 members and guests 
of the Boston Rubber Group attended the 
Annual Winter Meeting and Christmas 
Party which was held on December 12 at 
the Hotel Somerset at Boston, Mass. The 
meeting featured an election of officers for 
the 1953 season. Alan W. Bryant ( Binne 
& Smith) was named chairman, while \W 
Fraser Malcolm (Titanium Pigment) was 
elected vice-chairman. Edwin D. Covell 
(Stedfast Rubber) was elected secretary 
treasurer. Arthur I, Ross (American Bilt 
rite Rubber) was named to the Executive 
Committee. The retiring chairman, John 
Andrews (Godfrey L. Cabot), who is be 
ing transferred to England by his company, 


‘ 


was able to be present as a special guest 
A special program of entertainment was 
presented. Richard Patrick (Vulplex) 
acted as chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee 


BUFFALO RUBBER GROUP 

The Buffalo Rubber Group held its An 
nual Christmas Party on December 17 at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club in Buffalo, N 
Y., with approximately 140 members and 
guests in attendance, The celebration con 
sisted of a cocktail hour, dinner, a pro 
gram of entertainment and a drawing for 
door prizes. The results of the annual ele 
tion were announced as follows. Russell 
Schutz (U. S. Rubber Reclaiming) was 
elected chairman for the 1953 season with 
Glenn Meyers (James Meyers) as vice 
chairman, Gene Ciminelli (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming) was elected secretary-treasut 
er. Don Schuler (Dunlop Tire) and 
Frank Niemszyk (Buffalo Weaving & 
Belting) were elected to the Executive 
Committee for a three-year term. Neil 
Peffer (Buffalo Weaving and Belting) an 
Ed Martin (Hewitt-Robins) were elected 
to the committee for a two-year tern 
Elected to the Executive Committee for a 
one-year term were Jean Nesbit (U. S 


Rubber Reclaiming) and Charles Johnson 
(Hewitt-Robins }. 


CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 

Some 906 members and guests of the 
Chicago Rubber Group attended the An 
nual Christmas Party held on December 
19, 1952 at the Morrison Hotel in Chi 
cago, Ill. The evening consisted of din 
ner, favors, entertainment and dancing 
Howard Ling served as chairman for the 
party while Richard Blair acted as c 
chairman in charge of entertainment. Ben 
Yunker was in charge of favors, and John 
Swart was in charge of solicitations, Joh: 
O'Keefe was in charge of ticket sales and 
seating. 
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RUBBER GROUPS ABOUT THE COUNTRY HOLD ANNUAL CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 


DETROIT RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS GROUP 


Over 550 members and guests attended 
e Christmas Party held by the Detroit 
Rubber and Plastics Group at the Shera 
ton Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., on 
December 12, Dinner, prizes and a pro 
gram of entertainment were provided. G 
P. Hollingsworth (Minnesota Mining), 


1 
| 


t 


the outgoing chairman, announced candi 
dates for officers for the 1953 season as 
selected by the Nominating Committee 
They were: Chairman, E. V. Hindle (U.S 
Rubber) ; Vice-Chairman, W. J. Simpson 
(Chrysler); Secretary, W. F. Bauer 
(Brown Rubber); Assistant Secretary, E 
W. Tillotson (Wayne University) ; Treas 
urer J. T. O'Reilly (Ford); Assistant 
Treasurer, H. W. Neale (Pioneer Latex) 
In addition, the following members were 
named as committee heads for the 1953 
season: J. B. Ledden (DuPont) was named 
chairman of the Program Committee, 
while H. F, Jacober (Baldwin Rubber) 
was named assistant chairman of the same 
committee; J. B. Craft (General Tire) 
was named chairman of the Publicity Com 
mittee, with Don Koza (Automotive Rub 
ber) as assistant chairman; R. C. Chil 
ton (Permalastic Products) was named 
chairman of the Entertainment Commit 
tee, with H. Wiles (GMC) as assistant 
chairman; V. H. Vodra (Wyandotte 
Chemicals) was named chairman of the 
Educational Committee, with E. J. Kvet 
(Detroit Tank Arsenal) as vice-chairman ; 
H. W. Hoerauf (U. S. Rubber) was 
named as chairman of the Membership 
Committee, while W.  Wiard (Dow 
Corning) was named assistant chairman; 
T. W. Halloran (Chemical Products) was 
named historian; while G. T. Lindner 
(Minnesota Mining), Mr. Hollingsworth 
and G. M. Wolfe (Sharples Chemicals) 
were named as group counselors. At the 
meeting, members unanimously voted the 
slate recommended by the Nominating 


Committee 


LOS ANGELES RUBBER GROUP 

Over 600 members and guests of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group attended the An- 
nual Christmas Party held on December 
12 at the Hotel Statler in Los Angeles, 
Calif. This gala affair consisted of dinner, 
lancing, a program of entertainment and 
the distribution of door prizes. In addition, 
officers for the 1953 season were an 
nounced as follows, Deke Maddy (Har- 
wick Standard), chairman; L. E. Budnick 
(Ohio Rubber), associate chairman; Cam 
Johnston (Caram Mfg.), vice-chairman; 
Roy Phelan (Atlas Sponge), treasurer; 
und Carl Hoaglund (R. D, Abbott), secre- 
tary. Al Federico (C. P. Hall), Tommy 
Thompson (Firestone) and Dickson Shep- 
pard (Goodyear) were elected as directors 
f the group. The group voted three life 
memberships for outstanding past services 
to Curtis Wolter (California Rubber 
Products), Al Pickard (Braun) and 
Charles Roese. A special token of appre 
ciation was presented to V. Hromatka, of 
ficial group photographer. 








NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 

Approximately 500 members and guests 
of the New York Rubber Group enjoyed 
the gala Annual Christmas Party held on 
December 12 at the Henry Hudson Hotel 
in New York City. The meeting began with 
a cocktail hour which was followed by the 
serving of an excellent dinner. A program 
of entertainment followed and then a 
drawing was held for a number of valu 
able door prizes. The group members of 
fered a standing vote of thanks to the out 
going officers and directors while the new 
officers were introduced 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
RUBBER GROUP 

The Northern California Rubber Group 
held its Twelfth Annual Christmas Party 
on December 4th, 1952 at the Villa Loren 
zo in San Lorenzo, Calif. The party was 
attended by some 140 members and _ their 
guests who enjoyed an evening of en 
tertainment and dancing At the meeting, 
new officers for the 1953 season were in 
stalled They are: President, Joseph 
Hollister (Mare Island Naval Labora- 
tory): Vice-President, Bill Moser (Pa 
cific Tire); Secretary, Halsey Burke 
(Burke Rubber); Treasnrer, Gene Gador 
(Oliver Tire). Bill Moser acted as chair 
man of the Christmas Party Committec 
He was assisted by Miss Ruth Hatch (Pa 
cific Tire), Ted Liljenwal (Pacific Tire), 
Grover Ramsey (Grove Controls) and 
Deke Maddy (Harwick Standard) 


SOUTHERN OHIO RUBBER GROUP 

Approximately 285 members and guests 
of the Southern Ohio Rubber Group at 
tended the Sixth Annual Winter Meeting 
held on December 13th, 1952, at the Mi- 
ami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, Ohio. The 
program consisted of dinner, dancing and 
It has been 


a program of entertainment 
announced that officers for the 1953 season 
will be: Chairman, George Lang (John 
son Rubber); Treasurer, Bill Noland (In 
land Mfg.) ; Secretary, Russ Hoskins (In- 
land Mfg.). Stew Brams (Dayton Chem 
ical Products) has been named chairman- 
elect. Dayle Buchanan, Frank Newton 
and Bert Stangor were named directors 
Hold-over directors for a two-year term 
include the Messrs. Nolan and Brubaker 
and Poffenberger. Hold-over directors for 
one-year include the Messrs. Hickernell, 
Whittaker and Appleby. Jack Feldman 
was named director ex-officio. The Christ 
mas Party Committee consisted of Ed 
Cunningham, Dick Hempelman, Harry 
Brubaker, John Shrontz, Dan Meyer, Joe 
Holmes, Bob Kraus, Bill Bolin and Ralph 
Appleby. 


Fremont Rubber Strike Ends 


Four hundred employees of the Fremont 
Rubber Co., Fremont, Ohio, have obtained 
wage increases ranging from 12 to 14 
cents hourly in an agreement signed on 
December 15. The signing of a new con 
tract between the concern and Local 441 
of the United Rubber Workers, C.I.O., 
ended a nine-week strike. In addition to 
wage increases, the contract provides for 
a new incentive plan. 
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BRAZILIAN DUNLOP PLANT MAY 
START OPERATIONS IN MID-1953 





The Brazilian tire and rubber products 
factory now being constructed by the 
Dunlop Rubber Co. at Campo Grande, 
near the city of Campinas in the state of 


Sao Paulo, is expected to start its 
middle of 1953, 


country 


oper 


ions about the according 





ulvices reaching this Capital 


t 
manufacture, 
200 million 


investment, at the start of 
will amount to approximately 
(about $10,000,000) 
The factory an area of 25,000 


beginning, but the 


cruzeiros 
will cover 
squar meters at the 
company’s property covers a total area of 
230,000 will 
room for The 
persons, 
rubber 


square meters, which leave 


future expansion factors 
400 to 500 
entirely with English 


tire-making equipment and machinery of 


will employ and will 


operate and 
the latest 

John H 
Dunlop Rubber Co., on a recent 
Sao Paulo to inspect the Dunlop 
zilian project, stated that the line of manu 
facture being prepared for the new factory 


type 

Lord, executive director of the 
visit to 
Bra 


would include tires and tubes for automo 


biles, trucks, buses, motorcycles and bicy 
cles \ progressive expansion progran 
will be planned, he said, with the addition 


of other lines of the most varied types 
The Brazilian Dunlop plant, it is under 

Brazilian 

Dunlop is 


plans to consume rubber 
greatest possible degree 
no newcomer to Brazil, where it has main 
1913. The 


however, is its 


tained a branch office since 


plant under construction, 
f 


irst project for local manufacture 


Williamson Moves to New Plant 
long-estab 


Adhesives Tne 


manufacturer ot 


Williamson 


lished in Chicago as a 


industrial adhesives, has moved into a mod 
at Skokie, 1) 


ern new plant northwest of 


the Chicago city limits. This is the firm’ 
third move in thirty-eight vears. The new 
plant is a concrete and brick = structure 
which more than doubles the manufac 
turing facilities of the old plant and als 
provides much larger office quarters Ad 


ditional ground area provides for future 


expansion, The new building also houses 


the Williamson Spe ialtv Compounding Di 


7 his is an important new divisi ‘) 


of the firm engaged in the develonment of 


ew products, and in the processing han 


dling, packing and shipping of special ma 
terials The new plant includes a well 
equipped laboratory for adhesive researcl 


ind production control, a fireproofed roon 


r processing inflammable products. and 


increased storage space for raw 


A.B.C, Rubber Hit By Fire 
A.B. 


Sangamon St. in 


Rubber Co. at 
Il. 
December 13 
$25 000 


The plant of the 
1451 


wrecked by a fire on 


Chicago, was 


whicl 


caused approximately worth of 


Freezing temperatures made fire 


fighting difficult, causing spray from hoses 


to freeze An explosion attributed to an 


overheated boiler blew out portions of a 


wall, damaging adjacent property 
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NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CONSTRUCTS NEW OFFICE BUILDING 






















Construction of a new, modernistic office 
the Na 


( lifton, 


building has been completed by 
Machinery Co. at 
Clifton tac 


Rubber 
Located 
once 


tional 
N. J 
tory, the 
Clifton production offices, as 


next to the 


building will house all 
well as the 


eastern rubber and plastics machinery sales 






offices, formerly located in Newark, N. ] 
the 


Space formerly occupied by factory 
production offices has been converted into 
The 


foreground 


additional production space new ot 


fices are seen in the center 


of the photograpl which was taken 


above 


recentl 














Beebe Named to Japanese Post 


Paul Beebe, 


ess development for the Gc 


formerly manager of proc 


Tire & 


leave for 


odyear 


Rubber Co.. was scheduled te 


Japan during January to be production 


manager of the Goodyear “K. K.”—Japa 
designation for the Goodyear Co., 
Inc.. at Kureme 


northeast of Nagasaki and 800 miles south 


nes¢ 


Kureme is sixty miles 


west of Tokvo on the island of Kyushu 
Mr Beebe 
duction manager covering the manufacture 
The has 


agreement 


will succeed J, J. Hartz as pro 


of Goodveat products company 
with the 


Japan Mr 


a manufacturing 


Bridgestone Tire ( ¢ ot 


Beebe is a graduate of Albion College and 
obtained his master’s degree from Amherst 
Colles where he studied chemistry and 





Beebe joined 


Department of 


chemical engineering Mi 
the Chemica 


the company in 


| Engineering 
1917 After five years he 
compounding and in 
was assigned to the Calit 
chemist He has been manager 
development 1935 Mr 
ber of Sigma Nu fra 


Sigma 


was transferred te 


1928 rnia plant 
as chief 
of process since 
Beebe 1s 
Delta 


can Chemical Societys 


a met 


ternity, Rho and the Ameri- 


Park Rubber Company Formed 
The formation of the Park Rubber Co 
Lake Zurich, 


Il., has heen announced, The new company 


Inc. with offices and plant at 


is the result of a merger between the Rub 
ber Engineering and Chemical ¢ Lake 
Zurich, and the Park Rubber Corp. of 
Melrose Park, Ill. The merger provides 
enlarged engineering and sales staffs and 
ilso increases production faciliti Prod 
ucts of the new pany will be prin 
cipally molded mechanical rubber goods 
ind clicking machine pads and blocks for 
the shoe industr Officers of the new 
ompany are Field, Jr., presi 


George M 

dent ; Robert lr. Duff Ir., Henry 
ind Fred Fuller, vice-presidents 
bert B. Hill, secretat 


|. Droba 
and Her 






“Grip-Tred” Truck Snow 
Tire & 


Snow 


Rubber Co. has ar 
tire specifically de 


Goodvear 


nounced a new 


signed for light trucks. Designed to give 


superior traction on snow, ice and other 


slippery surtaces, itS tractive qualitie S are 


said to be far superior to conventional 
truck tread of the 


“Grip Tred,” is composed of hundreds o 


tires The tire, called 


sharp-edged cleats which bite into loose ot 
hard-packed snow to provide extra grit 


The cleats are flexible and perform indi 
vidually in keeping the tread clean. They 
traction re 


Other 


are also pitched so as to give 
direction of motion 
features pointed out by the 
flatter tread 


the road, gives 


gardless of the 
compan in 
This 


foothold 


clude a wider, places 


rubber on 


more 
and helps to prevent irregular wear. The 
tread is triple-grooved to resist side-slip 


ping and the tre id has an indented shoulder 


design for extra grip. The Grip-Tred 1 


a companion tire to the firm’s passenger 


car type, the “Suburbanite,” previously an 


nounced. The new tire is manufactured 
sizes of 15, 16 and 17-inch diameters and 
is designed for light trucks, especially the 


delivery types and the light units use 


on tarms 


General Tire Names Harwick 


The Chemical 
Tire & Rubber Co. has named the Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co. of Akron, Ohio, as 
sales agents for the sale of the followi 
“Actogen” an 


‘Ko-Blend |. S.”—a 


Division of the Genera 


products: epee asia 
late x con 
and ‘(jen-Tac 
Harwick Stand 


nited States wit! 


tivator ; 
pounded masterbatcl 

Resin” —for dips 
ard will cover all of the I 
West Coast and all 


fabric 


the exception of the 


of Canada. The Chemical Division of 
General Tire will continue to make | 
shipments and issue invoices. However, a 
future orders, requests for sample nd 
information should be addressed to Har 


wick Standard 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


J 









Frep \\ 
muinistrator m 
Rubber and Forest Products Bureau of the 
National Authority, has re 
turned to his position as vice-presicde 
the Diamond Alkali C 


FrALeY, formerly assistant a 


chara of the ( hemical 







Production 








| H. Bevwun, formerly ass 
the General Aniline and Film Corp., | 
1 the Hooker Electrochemical ( a 


joined 
director of researcl 









ScHaus, former! 


Fart H 















vision sales manager of the General Tire é 
Rubber Co., has been promoted to mai 
of new distribution with headquarte 
Akror 

( HARLI \\ Poor ha romed the i 
Chemical Lor] Bedt rd. Ohio, as che 
cal engineer jn charge of pla if tabil 
cle velom ent 

F. R. Ever, previously manager 
ernment sales for the General Tire & R 
ber Ce has been transferred, to the « 
panv'’s San Francisco office on special a 







signment 






R. M. Hornpeck, general 
agent for the Westinghouse Air 
ince 1946, ha 
succeeding H, W Wolfe. w 


pre sicle nfm 








heen named direct 





pure hase . 





recent! 





retired as vice 






MAX \ president 


Rubber Division of the Wit 


Chemical Cc _ has been elected by the d 


MINNIG, vice 






() emi als 







Continental ( 
Black Ci a vi 


rector i the 
the Continental Oil 









pre ident in charge of ales for the 
compat cs 

Harotp W. BurKkerr, treasure { 
LU. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., and A. M 



















\brasive Clark & 


Daniels, Inc 


Division of Whittaker, 


New York, N. \ 







SMITH, associated with Whit 
New Yorl 


Roser T 
taker, Clark & Daniels, Inc 
N. Y., for the past 19 years, has beet 
named executive salesman of the company 









B. Beverty Wericnt, vice-president 






Va., has been elected to the board of di 


rectors of the company 
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ADAMSON, treasurer of Canadian General 
Tower Ltd have heen elected t member 
ship in the Controllers Institute 

Fren B. GeTTEN, active in the rubber 
field for the past 18 vears, has beet 

: pointed manager of the Dallas re 

brane} f the Pioneer Rubber Mil sa 
Francisco, Calif 

ArtuHurR N. Suppatu, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales and prod 
tion activities for the James H,. Rhode 
Cr has heen named manager of the new 


the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 


Frank ZVANUT, formerly ceramic engi 
neer for the Ferro ¢ orp., 
sales engineer for the 
newly-acquired sub 
Cabot, Inc 


named 
Georgia Pigment Co., 
idiary of Godfrey L 


Mass 


has been 


Rovert H 


NAYLOR, previously assistant 


veneral credit manager for the Goodyeas 
lire & Rubber Co., has been promoted t 
eneral credit manager succeeding G. | 
Wepster, who recently retired 


FRANK G. Moore, who has served 


traffic manager for the Columbia-Southert 


ical Corp. and its predecesor compa 
1934, has been appointed general 


nies since 


raflic manager of the company 


Patrick W 


troller for the 


FREMONT, previously com] 
Carlisle Tire & Rubber ¢ 
Giver 


has been ap 


ind associated with the Products 


{ for the past eight years, 
pointed assistant vice-president in charg 
of finance by the latter company 
Davin W former] 
manager of the 
Works Division 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna., 


NURSE, factory sale 
Hazard Wire 
of the Okonite ( ¢ al 


Insulated 
has been named su 
resident manager Suc 
Manson Eaton, whe 
1952, after 45 


perintendent and 
ling RAYMOND 


retired on 


December 31; 
ears with the company 


M. Apvotew HetKKILa, formerly engaged 
in sales promotion for the 
chemicals, building, 
fields, has 


Department of 


plastics, paint, 


. 1 
heating, and air-cond 


1 


joined the Technical 
Ketchum, Ma 
Pittsburgh, 


Literature 


Leod & Grove, Inc Penna., 


agency 


ArtHUR H. Krause, formerly associated 
Marbon { Orp., has 
and Development Department of 
the Kentucky Synthetic 


wit the joined = the 


Rubber Cory 


Ropert 1). THOMAS, associated with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ 1931, 
is been appointed Central Division Sales 


Man gel 


Since 


LYALL Tracy, on leave from Ravyonier, 
I has 
trator of the National Production 


Chemicals, 


assistant admini 
Author 
Rubber 
rep \\ 


his post wit! 


been named 
itv, in charge of the 
and Forestry Bureau, succeeding 
FRALEY, who has returned t 
he Diamond Alkali Co 

Louts J. HEALEY, formerly Pacific Coast 
sales manager for the Footwear and Gen 
eral Products Division of the U. S. Rub 
ber Co., has man 
ier of general products for the division 


been appoint d_ sales 


Wittarp TD. Vort, president of the W 
I. Voit Rubber Corp., has been 
business achievement award pre 
sented by Minute Magazine of Los An 
geles, for exceptional achievements in the 


honored 
with a 


business world. 





Cleveland, Ohio, 


> 
Boste 1 


Improved Carbon Black Container 


The problem of shipping carbon bla 


especially to toreign plants, is said to have 
been solved by an improved container de 
Tire & Rubber 
Chemical Cc Since 


veloped by the Firestone 
Co and the Wiitco 
carbon black is essential in the manufac 
ture of tires and other 
Firestone and Witco 

} 


development of a fiberboard carton whi 


rubber products 
collaborated in the 


supports an inner bag of compressed car 
bon black weigl ing 

pressing of the black removes the air fr 
| briquette 


t] 
its density, hely 

, 

1] 


50 pounds. The cor 


i prac kage and torms a 


blac k, whicl hecause of p> 
to support the package. The rectangular 


fiberboard outer container re 


ists punctures and is easy to handle, If 
a puncture does occur, the 


out of the rupture 


compresse¢ 
black does not fle V“ 
it previously did when it was loosely pach 


ave d in bags al ne \ 
both the old and new 


trial 


shipment 
methods 


blac k, recently was made 
plant ‘at Port 


Africa. The 


nal operators, 


nackagine the 


he Firestone Elizabet! 


Soutl opinion of the termi 
stevedores, shipping compa 
consignee was that the nev 
old method 


shipment and handling in every way. Fire 
the new 


carbon black shipments to its mat 


vies and the 

er 
contamer tar surpassed the 
stone plans to use container f 
future 


verseas plants 


Detroit Plans Panel Discussion 


The Detroit Rubber and Plastics Grouy 
| 


has announced that its February 13, 1953 
meeting will consist of a panel discuss 
on “Adhesive Application Problems in the 
Automobile Industry.” J. TT. O'’Reill 
(Ford) will act as 


consist of the 





moderator, while the 
panel will following \ 
J. Carter (Chrysler), S. Adinoff (St 
Clair Rubber), C. L. Stachel (U. S. Rul 
ber), J. Forsvth (GMC). G. Lind: 

(Minnesota Mining), and J. Clarl 


ard) 


(Pacl 











BAXTER has been named 
Depart 


Polymer Cory 


Miss L. J 
rector of the Customer 
ment ot the American 


Mass 


Service 


GEORGE \\ 


president and controller of the 


1948 vice 
W yandott 


promote 


SCHWARZ, since 


Chemicals Corp., has 


| heen 


vice-president and treasurer of the firt 

Date J. Gascu, formerly associate 
Tulatex Corp., re 
American Excelsior 


Mich.. is tecl 


Queen City 


cently jomed the 


poration, Grand 


nical director 


Rapids, 


Paut E. Netson, Akron Division sale 
manager of the Tire & 
1 


Co. for the past two years, has been pr 


General Rubber 
moted to the new position of manager 
fleet and national sales. 


associated 


WALT 
with the 


WESTMAN, formerly 
National Sponge Cushion Ci 
has joined Los Angeles Standard Rubber 
Inu.. Los Angeles, Calif., in charge of 
compounding and the development labora- 
tory 
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1951 Sulfur Output Increases 


Mines, dur 
] 


was primarily 


Bureau of 
the sulfur industry 


According to the 
1951 
ncerned with solving the shortage prob 
em which had developed in the 
eal Production of 


previous 
Frasch sulfur in- 
reased to a record 5,278,249 long tons, 2% 
1950 


the 


lore than in Sales, however, were 


wer than in previous year becaus 


producers 


low point that further drafts upon then 


stocks had been reduced to such 


vere considered to be unwise. During the 
ear, stocks in producers’ hands increased 
7%. Domestic output of pyrites increased 
1951 as did the output of the vari 


us byproduct forms suct 


luring 
as smelter acid, 
recovered sulfur, hydrogen sulfide and sul 
ur dioxide. Pyrite increased to 9%; smel 
ter acid to 11%, other 
ir compounds, 42%. Total sulfur pre 


in all 


tons in 


and byproduct 


forms increased from 5,986 


1950 to 6,196,859 in 195] 


tor 


482 long 


International trade in sulfur continued t 
be an important factor Foreign demand 
vas greater than United States sources 


{ exports declined from 
1,478,522 long tons in 1950 to 1,311,817 in 


195] 


ould supply and 1 


The year was particularly not 


worthy for the vigorous production ex 
pansion programs that were initiated both 
n the United States and abroad \s a 


result of these programs, it is anticipated 


at total output of sulfur will increase 


nsiderably in the next vear or twé 


Hale and Kullgren Names Two 
Hale and Akron, Ohio, 


as announced red 


Kullgren, Inc., 
the appointment of 1] 
for the Na 


and Kullgren, 


Wachter as sales manager 
onal Erie Division of Hale 
nd Paul H 
ame division 
Kullgren, Mr. Wachter was sales engineer 


National 


1 
overing all 


Rossiter as engineer for the 


Prior to joining Hale and 
r the Erie Corp. for twelve 

National Erie products 
the rubber and plastics field 


Mr. Wacl 
| 


associated with the Reeves 


ears 


al s« 


tee was 
ago Bridge and 
going to Chicago Bridae 
Wachter worked for the 
in their Processing 


| for the 


Division of Chi 


brothers 


ron t<¢ 


Re fore 
1 Iron, Mr 


law-Knox Ce Equip 


ent Division an Treadwell Fr 


vineering €o 
Mr. Rossiter je 
March, 


gn engineering 


ined Hale 
1952. He was in 
at National Erie for eight 
National Erie, Mr 


charge of all 


and Kullgrer 


charge of de 


cars Before 


jomine 


Nossiter was i mechanical 


1 
stallations and machine designs for sp 
\irways 


and 


\merican 
South America 


for Pan 
America, 


Indies 


lal equipment 
Central 
\\ 


e West 


Cowan Announces Retirement 
Martin I 


gnation as 


Cowan has announced his res 
and treasurer of the 
Consolidated Products ( 0, Ine, New 

and his retirement I 


secretary 


N. ¥ from the 
firm. He had been affiliated with the cor 
thirty His son, Robert ( 
Cowan, will continue to 


ern tor years 


serve as sales en 


gineer with Consolidated Products Mr 
Cowan plans to continue his association 
with the chemical and allied processing in 


dustries as a consultant, advisor and ap 


praiser 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Net income of 


$10.89 a con 


Year Ended October 31 
$43,081,717, whicl 


mon 


is equal te 
share, compared with $48,398,950, o1 
$12.26 a share for the 


Net sales for the 


$965 364,427, 


previous fiscal 


year 1952 fiscal vear 
against $975 


amounted to 


766,455 in the 1951 fiscal vear Lower 


earnings were attributed to a reduction in 
the world market price of 


natural rubber 
sold by the company’s Liberian planta 


tions and te higher wages and other Of 


erating costs 
tempered by a a ; 
subject tk 


parent company was not excess 
profits tax im 1952 Net working capital, 
bolstered by the sale of $75,000,000 of 
twenty-five year debentures in May, 1952, 
totaled. $288,231,430 on October 31, 1952, 
against $201,158 $56 in the pre\ us iscal 


vear Addition to and improvement of 
plants and equipment $42,951,683 in 
1952 
Armstrong Rubber Co, 
Year Ended September 30: Net income 
f $1,651,802. whicl I equal ft $4.05 
a share on the combined Class A and 
Class B cor 1 tock mpared witl 
$2,832,393, or $/.28 combined share in 
the previous fiscal veat Net sales in the 
1952 fiscal year totaled $55,436,947, against 
$50,325,336 in the 1951 fiseal vear 


Plastic Wire & Cable Corp. 


Year to september , Net prof af 
$413,983, which is equal to $3.81 a share 
compared with $269,524, or $2.71 are 
in the previ f 1 veat Net sale n 
against $6,060,252 in the 1951 fiscal vear 


Tracy Succeeds Britton at Enjay 
Osgood V. Trai 


formerly general man 


ager of the Chemical Produ Depart lent 
t the Esso Standard Oil Co., |] been 
elected president ft the Enja L ¢ In 
succeeding Jol \. Britton Ir, presi 
dent of Enja ince 1948, w plans to 
retire in 1953 Mr. Britton wil ntinue 
with the company as a director and ad 





visor on sales mtil his actual retirement 
Mr Tracy recently returned t the com 
pany trom a leave ! al . r lirector 
of the Chemical Division of the National 
Production Authority He has been a di 
rector of Enjay and was former] pera 
tions head of the Standard Oil De elop 
ment Co. and manufacturing coordinator 
of chemical products for Esse Mr. Brit 
ton has been associated with Esso and af 
filiated companies since 1920 and = subse 


quently became head of additives and syn 
thetic 
the Society of 
Trades Association of New 
American 


rubber a member of 


Engineers 


York 





Petroleun 


he is also a member of the 25-Year 








Trust Suit Ended by Consent 


OS 


The Tustice 1 
December 
judgment 
Foundry Co 


Department of 
anti-trust con 
United Er 


of Pittsburel 


: 
3 announced an 


sent against the 


neering and 


Penna., “terminating international cartel 


igreements in the manufacture and sale 


rolling mill machinery and equipment 


The 


entered 


said the judgment was 


District ( 


department 


in the Federal ourt im 


Pittsburgh, closing a government suit 
against the company filed in June, 1950 
United Engineering was charged in the 


with thir 


action with making agreements 

teen foreign companies under which the 
world was divided into marketing terri 
tories The December 3 decree, the cde 


enjoins the company trom 
Further, United 


furnishing its “know 


partment said, 
making such agreements 


Engineering, upon 


how” to a foreign manufacturer in the 
tuture, Ss t vive the manutacturer thie 
right to compete with United Engineeri 
in this country. The department said the 
judgment “removes the private barrier 
created by the defendant and thirteen tor 
eign manufacturers which established a 
rigid international marketing structure and 
seriously impeded in all important markets 
of the world the free flow f critical 
portant machinery and equipment 


Monsanto Plant Widens Output 


The Texas City Texas, plant thi 
Texas Division, Monsanto Chemical | 
has started production and regulat 
ments of vinyl chloride monomer Phe 
vinvl chloride monomer is being mac 
from acetylene, lrochloric acid, ethylene 
ind chlorine, and will be shipped in tanl 
cars, and in small and intermediate 
pressure cylinders. Ethylene dichloride 
produced as an intermediate in the vinyl 
chloride process Productive capacit 
the Texas Cit plant will be large enou 
to allow marketing of ethylene dichloride 
is well as the monomer \ portior f the 
plant’s production is going to the 
pany’s Plast Division with plant 
Springfield, Mass., and Port Plastics, O} 
where it is converted into polyvinyl ! 
ide and a number of copolymer resi 
The on-stream production of vinyl chloride 
1 the second te] the current three 
Way expansion the Texas City plant 
The first step was completed last Jul 
when shipment f rene monomer were 
started 

Reichhold Announces Appointments 

Reichhold Chemicals Inec., Detroit, Mi 
has announced the appointment of Donald 


G. Patterson as technical assistant on resit 
and plastics to Henry H 
man of the board It 
that Archie H 
manager of the 
Division Mr 


between the 


Reichhold, chai 
was also announces 
as been named ale ‘ 
Specialty Product 


establisl 


Dean | 
new 
Patterson will 

liaison company’s plants and 

For the last fifteen 


plastics deevlopment 


veal ri 


lahe ratories 


has been in charge of 


at the research laboratories of the Ameri 
can Cyanamid ( Mr. Dean, prior t 
joining Reichhold, was director « sale 
for the Barrett Division of the \lhed 


Dye Cory 


Chemical & | 
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Second Edition of 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 


By ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph. D. 





The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1936 
and has been out of print for many years. Accordingly, the 
publication of a completely revised and enlarged edition is 







welcome news to the thousands of users of rubber latex who 






have been seeking an up-to-the-minute text book. 







The author has kept posted on every phase of the latex indus- 
try since the first edition and has incorporated in the new edi- 





tion complete details on all current uses of this versatile ma- 
terial, The book is replete with illustrations, charts, formulas 







and full descriptions of the various processes in use today. 
















700 Pages (approx.) @ 6&xQ9Inches @ 25 Chapters 
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Available about March 15, 1953 
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$16.00 Postpaid In All Other Countries 
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A Word About the Author-— 


Dr. Royce J. Noble is a well-known consulting chem- 
ical engineer and an outstanding expert on latex. 
He has bern intimately associated with latex tech- 
nology fov the past 30 years and has served with 
ene of the leading suppliers of latex compounds and 
compositions in a technical and executive capacity. 
During World War II he was associated with the 
Chemical Warfare Service as a Colonel engaged in 
both rubber and latex problems. He is eminently 
qualified as the author of this comprehensive text 
book on latex and its applications. 


“LATEX IN INDUSTRY" 


is the only available complete text 
book on rubber latex. Whether you 
are a research worker, compounder, 
chemist, plant manager or executive, 
this book will prove of great value to 
you. It is complete, practical, up-to- 
the-minute, fully illustrated and in- 
dexed. 


Every user of latex, every owner of 
the first edition, should have a copy 
of this new, revised issue. To insure 
getting your copy before the edition 
is exhausted, send in your order to- 
day. 


Use the convenient order form 
below or your own Purchase Order. 


ADVANCE ORDER 


RUBBER AGE 


LO LOL LO LO A LO LO LL LL LO Ll cl lll ll mt in 


250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send to the undersigned 
(or) | 


PRICE (Postpaid) 

$15.00 in U. S.* 

$16.00 in all other 
Countries 

(*) Add 3% Sales Tax for 
copies mailed to New 
York City addresses 


ADDRESS 


copies of the Second Edition of “LATEX IN 
INDUSTRY” by R. J. Noble. Enclosed find check for $ 


| Send invoice when the book is mailed (about March 15, 1953) 
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Signal Corps Symposium Held 


Approximately 450 persons attended the 
technical symposium on “Technical Prog 
ress in Communication Wire and Cables” 
which was sponsored by the Coles Signal 
Laboratory of the Signal Corps Enginee: 
ing Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
on December 8, 9 and 10 at the Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel in Asbury Park, N. J. Rep 
resentatives from wire and cable manu 
facturing concerns, crude rubber and raw 
college instructors and 


attended the syn 


material vendors, 


sales representatives 
posium. 

Major General K. J. Lawton, command 
ing general of Fort Monmouth, delivered 
the welcoming address on December & 
Other introductory remarks were made by 
Brigadier General E. R. Petzing, 
manding general of the Signal Corps En 
who spoke ot the 


com 


gineering Laboratories, 
laboratories functions with regard to w 
and cable Dr. H. Zahl, director of 
search at the laboratories, spoke on reé 
search activities on wire and cable, whil 
Colonel Robert G. H. Meyer, directo: 
the Coles Signal Laboratory, spoke on the 
aims and the program of the symposiun 
The symposium was so successful that Sig 
nal Corps authorities are speaking of mak 
Among the 
de livered 


ing it an annual affair 
proximately 30 
symposium, the 
interest : 
“Styroflex” by G. M. Dinnick and 
Burton (Naval Research Laboratory) 
“Polyethylene Pulse Cables” by 1 
Miller (Federal Telecommunications L: 
oratories) 
“Neoprene Jacketed Drop Wire” by 
C. Lawson (Bell Telephone Laboratories) 
and A. N. Gray (Western Electric) 
“Teflon Resin as a Wire and Cable In 
sulator” by B. E. Ely (DuPont) 
“Properties of Fluorothene Insulated 
Wire” by A. E. Maibauer and W. Canavan 
( Bakelite) 
“Moisture Resistance of 
ductors” by R. C. Graham 
“ Ibse rvations on the Testing of Fungi 
cides in Neoprene, Vinyl and arni 
Covered Electrical Wire and Cable” b 
W. Taylor (R. T. Vanderbilt) 
“Depolymerized Rubber” by M 
(H. V. Hardman) 
“Rigid Polyvinylchloride 
W. D. Crater and M. 17 
gatuck) 
“The Development of Arctic 
Insulations and Jackets” by W. H 
(U. S. Rubber) 


papers 
following are of 


Insulated Cor 


(Rome Cable) 


1D ane 


Insulations” by 


Kleinfeld (Na 


Rubber 


Dibble 


Frisco Named Factory Manager 


Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc.. Brooklyn 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
M P fac tory 
Frisco was formerly technical director of 
the St. Clair Rubber Co He received his 
B. S. degree in chemical engineering from 
the Case Institute of 
LL. B. degree in law from the University 
of Maryland 
the rubber industry he has been associated 
with the development and manufacture of 
insulated wire and cable, molded mechani 
cal goods and coated fabrics 


Frisco as manager Mr 


Technology and an 


During his fifteen vears in 
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Enters Petrochemical Field 


Semet-Solvay Division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, N. Y., 
has entered the petrochemical market with 
the introduction of a new material from 
ethylene called “Alcowax.” A full-scale 
petrochemical plant is under construction 
it Buffalo, N. Y., where Alcowax is now 
being produced on a small plant scale. It 
is reported that unlike most other poly 
type the present grade of 
Alcowax has wax-like hardness and a 
melting point of approximately 100 
[he company states that the material is 
hard, of white translucent color and is 
tasteless, non-toxic and substantially odor 
less. It is said to have a melting point 
higher than that of the natural 
against a moderately low melt 

that it is readily dispersible in various 
types of waxes and other mediums at mod 
Alcowax will 


mers of this 


waxes, 
viscosity, 


erately low temperatures 
he of interest to the rubber industry due 

its anti-blocking characteristics which 
should make it an excellent separator when 
rubber. Another grade of 
emulsifiable type, finds use 
with latices in 


stacking sheet 
\lcowax, an 
combination 


tiles and paper 


paint, tex 


All-Purpose Livestock Trough 


An all-purpose rubber livestock trough 

it will not tip over, break, rust or cause 
injury to livestock has been developed by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and is 
manufactured in its Los Angeles, 
plant. The specially designed cir 
cular troughs old-fashioned 
wash tub in construction but are made of 
tough fabric and high quality rubber 
Meant to be used as a container for water, 
supplements, the trough’s 
feed dis 


heing 
Calif., 
resemble an 


alt, feed or 
xreatest advantage over present 
pensers is that it is practically indestructi 
unusual 


proof and has 
Of smooth-surface de 


ble It is crush 
weather resistance. 
igen to prevent being turned over by ani 
al horns, the Goodyear trough is flexible 
enough to remain upright when the side 
vall is stepped on by a heavy steer or 
horse At present, the rubber 
heing manufactured in only two sizes. One 
holds 100 pounds of salt or feed, the other 


{} py unds 


trough is 


VINYL SPECIALTIES 
Co., New 


“Typak,” a new 


S & S Distributing York, 
N. Y.. has introduced 
andy tie rack and envelope both made of 
Vinylite plastic. Specifically designed for 
travel, Typak protects ties from creasing, 
dust, dirt and moisture 

Velon molded drapery material is being 
used by the Avon Curtain Corp., New 
York, N. Y., in the manufacture of a new 
line of draperies called “Keystone.” The 
draperies offer subtle color combinations in 


a wide range. 


Blaine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
introduced a new 16-inch world globe made 
of Vinylite plastic. The map of the world 
is reproduced on the inflated globe in five 
bright and attractive colors. A convenient 
base for the globe is made from the box 
in which it is packed. 


Goodyear Saies Appointments 


Important organization changes in the 
sales departments of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. were recently announced. R 
W. Fitzgerald has been named sales mana 
ger of the Tire Division, while W. A 
Kemmel has been appointed manager of 
the Tire Departments. Mr. Fitzgerald 
started his career with Goodyear in 1919 
general line salesman. He later be 
came a truck tire salesman and in 1929 
was named truck tire representative in the 
Northcentral Division. In 1931, he was 
assigned to truck tire sales for the Chi- 
He was appointed assistant 


as a 


cago district. 
district manager in Chicago in 1934 and a 
year later was promoted to the Omaha dis 
trict, where he remained until his ap 
pointment as district manager in 1942. He 
Western Division manager in 
became Northcentral Division 


was made 
1946 and 
manager in 1947, 

Mr. Kemmel joined Goodyear as a time- 
keeper in 1915 and later worked as a tire 
enrolling in the. factory 

He completed his squad 
ron training in Los Angeles in 1922 and 
was named foreman of the squadron the 
vear. Mr. Kemmel served as night 
superintendent of the California plant in 
1927; transferred to highway transporta 
tion that returned to the 
Akron sales squadron in 1931. Following 
service as a sales school instructor, in ad- 
assignments in 


builder before 
squadron in 1919 


Same 


same year and 


vertising, and on special 
retail stores, he was named district mana- 
Calif., in 1935 He 
manager at Los 
named district 
vear He 


Sacramento, 
became assistant district 
Angeles in 1937 and was 
manager there the following 
took over his duties as manager of 


1944 


ger at 


truck 


tire sales in 


U. S$. Rubber Fiberthin Fabric 
Lightweight and tear-resistant tarpaulins 
for trucks and boats, and other applications 
S. Rubber Co. for 
which was 
Fiberthir 


been 


are foreseen by the U 
“Fiberthin” 
patented 4 patent on 
coated fabric has 
Foster of the company’s 


its new fabric, 

} 
recently 
base fabric and 
granted to B. H 
Laboratories and assigned to the 
been allowed on 


General 
company Claims have 
both the 
the coated product 
pany plans to license a sufficient 
of weavers and coaters to handle the cur 
rent demand, with additional license appli 


considered later as demand 


special grey goods used and on 
At present the com 
number 


cations to be 
increases 
Fiberthin is a new 
the production of high tear-resistant, light 
The base fab- 
It is woven 


base fabric used in 
weight, waterproof fabrics 
ric is flexible and low-gauge 
of flat, ribbon-like, continuous multi-fila- 
ment yarns such as nylon, orlon and rayon 
It can be combined with coatings of natu- 
ral rubber, synthetic rubber or plastic 
Because of its unusually high tear resist- 
ance in proportion to its weight, it has 
been used for many military applications 
including airplane wing covers, tarpaulins 
and other protective coverings. The com- 
pany anticipates that Fiberthin can be used 
for all kinds of civilian applications re- 
quiring a waterproof fabric or light weight 
and high tear snag resistance. 
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Shareholders of Canadian Industries 
Ltd., were recently advised that the firn 
may be divided into two separate con 
panies as a result of an anti-trust action 
by the United States Department of Ju 
tice against two firms which jointly own 


the concern, FE. I. du.Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. of the United States and Im 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. of the 
United Kingdom were ordered by a United 


States Federal District Court last July 
30 to end their interest in Canadian In 
dustries, Ltd. The court decree provided 
that this could be done either by ale 


of stock or by physical division of plants 


and properties soth concerns are cot 
sidering a plan for submission to a United 


States court by January 30, 1953 

At present, DuPont and ICI each ow: 
about 42% of Canadian Industries Cot 
mon stock As both concerns desire 
continue to do business in Canad tl 
tentative plan provides that two new con 





panies be formed, with DuPont the prir 
cipal shareholder in one and ICI in the 
other, 

All preferred shares and about 16% of 
Canadian Industries common stock are held 
by the public. Under the tentative plas 
the preferred and minority common share 
holders would hold stock in each of the 
two new companies No appeal again 
the judgement was filed by the de 
fendants or the U. S. Department of Jus 
tice If the plan is approved by the 
United States court, it will be placed b: 
fore Canadian Industries’ board of dire 
tors Subsequently, it will be submitted 
to special general meetings of shareholde: 
called’ in accordance with provision 


the Canadian Companies Act. If these ay 
prove the plan, it then must receive the 
sanction of a Quebec Superior Court judge 
and be confirmed by the Canadian Secr« 
tarv of State 








The United Rubber Workers, C1O-CCI 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Canada, Ltd., have ended almost a_ year 
of negotiations with an agreement provid 
ing for a non-contributory pension of $80 
a month and a wage increase of &c an 
hour. The agreement covers 2,000 em 
ployees, The new pension plan replaces 
a contributory plan which has been in ef 
fect at Goodyear for years. The agree 
ment, retroactive to October, 1952, provides 
for pensions of $80 a month at 65 afte 
25 years’ service.. The &c per hour wage 
increase is dated back to November 16 
and employees, in addition, receive a pay 
ment of $30 to take care of the increase 
from October 1. Other provisions in the 
agreement include a total disability clause 
and severance pay for employees after five 
years’ service. Severance pay is based 
on 2% of earnings after the fifth vear 
The union also gained an improvement in 
union security, which requires all new 
employees to pay union dues 






§22 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has announced that prices of tires 


for most standard passenger cars and 
trucks will be reduced very shortly. The 
price cut will also apply to tubes and 
will range from 2%4 to 5% Company 
officials said the move reflected lower costs 
for raw materials. 


Allan E. Ross, formerly assistant man 
ager of the Advertising Department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has been promoted to manager of 
the department, 


Joins Ace Rubber Products 


1). Alwyn Stivers, formerly associated 
th the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been named chief chemist of Ace Rub 
ber Products, Inc., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Sti- 


ers is a graduate of Georgia Tech, where 
e also did post-graduate work. He was 
engaged in development and compounding 
work for several years and served an as 


ignment to install a laboratory for the 
Goodyear plant in South Africa. 


Plans to Buy Roebling Firm 


Plans to purchase John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., with plants at 
Trenton and Roebling, N. J., were recently 
announced by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp., the nation’s ninth largest steel pro- 
ducer. Colorado Fuel said a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, which was not named, has con- 
tracted to buy all the manufacturing busi- 
ness, plants and inventories of the Roeb- 
ling company. Charles R. Tyson, presi 
dent of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., joined 
Charles Allen, Jr., chairman of the board 
of Colorado Fuel, in the announcement, 
which said the purchase was to take place 
on December 31, 1952. Colorado Fuel will 
operate the Roebling plants under that 
name with Mr. Tyson continuing to direct 
operations. The net depreciated value of 
fixed assets being purchased was listed as 
approximately $23,500,000 with inventories 
of about $17,500,000. The subsidiary which 
will acquire the Roebling concern will pri 
vately place $15,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds with a group of insurance companies 
as part of the financing of the purchase 
Colorado Fuel and Iron will sell privately 
$10,000,000 of its cumulative preferred 
stock, Series B, and will offer publicly 
about $5,000,000 of its common stock. 


The features and superior performance 
characteristics of porous hard rubber stor 
age battery separators are described in a 
new catalog recently issued by the Elec 
trical Wire & Cable Department of U. S 
Rubber. 








NEW TIRE PRODUCTION LINE INSTALLED AT FIRESTONE DES MOINES PLANT 





































The year 1952 in the rubber industry was 
highlighted by extensive modernization and 
expansion programs, such as this new tire 
production line in the Des Moines plant of 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The 
automatic units pictured above combine the 
tire-forming and tire-curing operations and 
increase the output of finished tires sub- 
stantially. More than $8,000,000 has been 








spent on new, modern production facilities 
by Firestone during 1952 in the Des Moines 
plant alone. Firestone statisticians report 
that, because of technological improve- 
ments in materials and methods of build- 
ing tires, today’s popular size passenger car 
tires give more miles of service per dollar 
than they did in 1945, and provide for 


greater safety, 
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GOOD FORMS MAKE A WINNER... 


Whether in the gym, on the field, or on the beach 
good Forms always make a winner. 


The same holds true in the manufacture of latex 
products — good Forms make a winner. Manu- 
facturers of latex products know that the quality 
of the Form is vital to the quality, quantity 
production and unit cost of the product. 


For new latex products which require Forms, 
call The Akron Presform Mold Company 
—a pioneer in the manufacture of 

hollow or solid Forms. Complete 

facilities are available for designing, 
die-making, pressure-casting, 


machining and finishing. 


Forms by 
The Akron Presform Mold Co. 


are the winners every time. 





Export Representative: 

H. A. ASTLETT & CO., Inc. 
39 Broadway, 

New York 10, N.Y. 


THE AKRON PrESFORM MoLp Co. 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


Makers of Forms for latex-dipped items, such as — 


Balloons, Cradle Toys, Squeeze-Me Toys, Baby Pants, Finger Cots, Pen Sacs, Druggist Sundries, Surgical Sheet 
and Tubing, Puppet Forms, Dolls, Masquerade Faces, Bathing Caps, Industrial Gloves, Household and Surgical 
Gloves, Meteorological Balloons, and Trailing Targets. 


FORMS MOLDS DIES MACHINERY 
LATEX - DIPPING STEEL AND ALUMINUM PLASTIC - INJECTION SPECIAL - AUTOMATIC 
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Thomas J. Starkie 


Thomas J. Starkie, vice-president, dire 
tor and member of the Executive Commit 
tee of the Witco Chemical Co., died on 
December 21, 1952. Born in New York 
City on December 2, 1892, Mr. Starkie 
began his career in the chemical field with 
the Harshaw Chemical Co, and joined 


Witco in June, 1921. Mr. Starkie was also 
a director of the Witco Chemical Co., Ltd 
His club memberships included the Uptown 
Ciub, the Chemist’s Club, the Salesman’s 
Association of the American Chemical So 
New York and National 


He is survived by his wife, 


ciety and the 
Paint Clubs. 
a son and a daughter. 


Harvey D. Geyer 

Harvey D. Geyer, retired chief engineer 
of the Inland Manufacturing Division of 
the General Motors Corporation, died in a 
hospital in Dayton, Ohio on December 21 
He was 61 years old. Mr. Geyer, who held 
more than 250 patents, was recognized as 
one of the world’s leading authorities in 
the field of rubber-to-metal applications 
While serving as a lieutenant colonel at 
Edgewood Arsenal during World War II, 
Mr. Geyer developed a flame thrower with 
ten times the effective distance of models 
then in use. He also was credited with 
having improved phosphorous bombs, gren 
ades and smoke generators. He received 
the Legion of Merit for his work, After 
his retirement in 1949, Mr. Geyer served as 
consulting engineer to Inland Manufactur 
ing and other General Motors divisions 


Max Durst 


Max Durst, president of the Franklin 
Metal and Rubber Co. and of the Key- 
stone Brass and Rubber Co., died on De 
cember 19 at his home in Philadelphia, 
Penna. He was 62 years old. He is sur 
vived by his wife and three sisters 
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Fred J. Wilson 


Fred J. Wilson, retired president of the 
Vilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, died on 
December 6 at Mercy Hospital in Canton 
several months. He 
Wilson began in 
ago at the 


after an illness of 
was 75 years old. Mr 
the rubber business 59 
B. F. Goodrich Co., where he advanced to 
the position of foreman. In 1904, Mr 
Wilson joined the Canton Rubber Co., 
Canton, Ohio, as superintendent, and in 
1911 was namesd assistant superintendent 
of the Faultless Rubber Co. of Ashland, 
Ohio. A few years later he returned to 
Canton where he was one of the organizers 
of the Wilson Rubber Co. He was elected 
president of the company bearing his name 
in 1926. Mr. Wilson was a director of the 
Stark Federal Savings and Loan Co., and 
a member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Canton 
Commerce, the Rotary Club and the Can 
ton Automobile Club He also was an 
active Mason. Mr. Wilson leaves his wife 


years 


Chamber of 


and three sons, 


Elmer C. Croakman 


Elmer C. Croakman, president of Bin 
ney & Smith, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, cov 
ering the Canadian territory, died on De 
cember 25, 1952. He was 54 years old 
Mr. Croakman was previously 
with the Philadelphia Rubber Works Co 
in Akron, Ohio, until it was taken over 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co. In 1946, Mr. 
Croakman assumed the presidency of Bin- 
ney & Smith, Ltd., a position he held un 
til his death. He was a graduate of the 
University of Buffalo, Services were held 
in Toronto with interment in Buffalo, N. 
Y Mr. Croakman leaves his wife, a 
daughter and his son Carl, a sales rep 
resentative for Binney & Smith, Ltd. 


associated 


Edwin W. Oldham 


Edwin W, Oldham, who 
years ago from the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., where he had been in charge of 
the general laboratory, died in City Hos- 
pital in Akron, Ohio on December 20. He 
was 74 years old. Born in Akron, Mr 
Oldham was graduated from the Case In- 
stitute of Technology in 1900. He was a 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and was past-president and secretary 
for twelve years of the Coventry Lodge, 
F, & A. M. in Akron. Mr. Oldham leaves 
three sons and a daughter. 


retired two 


W. Howard Barney 

W. Howard Barney, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co. of Pawtucket, R. I., 
died on September 16 after a long illness. 
Mr. Barney retired from his position with 
Collyer Insulated Wire in 1949 after 25 
years of service. Before that he was with 
the Bourne Rubber Co. of Providence, R. 
I., as general manager. 


Herbert I. Scott 


Herbert I. Scott, treasurer of the Barr 
Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, Ohio, and 
formerly associated with the 
Tire & Rubber Co., died on December 11 
in Sandusky. Mr. Scott entered the rubber 
field with Goodyear in 1913 as an account- 
ant. He became assistant credit manager 
and later took a position with the Fault- 
less Rubber Co. in Ashland, Ohio. Wit}! 
the late Nelt Barr, he started Barr Rubber 
in Lorain, Ohio, later moving the firm to 
Sandusky. Services were held on Decen 
ber 14 in Sandusky 


Goodyear 








Buys Two Machine Tool Concerns 


Columbia Machinery and Engineering 
has acquired all of the assets and 
manufacturing rights of the Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., Inc., of Bridge 
port, Conn., and the Diamond Machine 
Co., of Stratford, Conn. The acquisition 
of the two machine tool concerns climaxed 


{ orp 


several months of negotiations, and it was 
that the companies were pur 
cash. Columbia Machiners 
two Connecticut 
being, with its 
Columbia Ma 

manufacture of 
medium and 
: 

| 


reported 
chased for 
plans to integrate the 
companies, for the time 
Hamilton, Ohio, division 
chinery will continue the 
the full Bridgeport 
heavy hydraulic 
spindle surface grinders, knife 
pedestal grinders and abrasive cut-off saws 
For the present, Columbia Machinery ac 
tivities in connection with the Diamond 
company will be limited to field service 
Columbia Machinery presently is one of 
the leading designers and builders of heavy 
power squaring shears and bending brakes, 
low and high pressure hydraulic lami 
nating presses and other special equipment 
The company expects to increase its vol 
ume approximately 50% by the addition of 


line of 


face grinders, vertica 


grinders, 


the Bridgeport line. 


Hercules Powder Promotes Schultz 


Dr. Raymond F. Schultz, formerly 
technical director of the Experiment Sta 
tion of the Hercules Powder Co. has been 
named special assistant to the director of 
research. Dr. Peter VanWyck, previously 
associate technical director of the Experi 
ment Station, has been named station di 
rector, Dr. Schultz had been technical 
director of the Experiment Station since 
November, 1951, and had been director 
of the research center before that 
1945. Dr. Schultz became associated wit! 
Hercules Powder in 1941. A native of 
Wisconsin, he attended the University ot 
Wisconsin where he earned a B.S. degree 
He received masters and Ph.D. degrees at 
Harvard University in organic and physi 
cal chemistry. Dr. VanWyck has been as 
sociate technical director of the Experi- 
ment Station since January, 1952. He has 
been with Hercules Powder 
since 1930. He is a graduate of Cooper 
Union Institute of Technology and re 
ceived his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Dr. How- 
ard G. Tennant, manager of the Experi- 
ment Station, continues in that post report- 
ing to Dr. VanWyck. 


since 


associated 
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; M D 0 be EX ’ Plasticizers 


Well known for their low cost, compatibility and 

permanence. Available in nine grades differing PR) 
in viscosity and/or in aromaticity. Typical inter- H N 8) @) i L 
mediate grade INDONEX 634% has specific gravity yw 

0.998, flash 460°F., pour 40°F., Saybolt viscosity 

125 seconds at 210°F., 0.05% evaporation loss 

in one hour at 212°F. 


Send for Bulletin 13, data sheet and list of H keg. US. Potent Ottice 


Technical Circulars on specific applications in | N DOI L C H FE M | CAL e 0 


natural and synthetic rubbers. 
910 $. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 80, ILL. 
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SPONGE RUBBER 
VULCANIZING PRESSES 








... Stmaltancously 


DEPENDING ON CURING TIME 
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Original Cot... 802 Lous 


With the HOLMES SPONGE RUBBER VUL- 
CANIZING PRESS--there’s no effort, no exer- 
tion, no operator fatigue. Mold remains set 
--no need to separately lift it each time. 
Locking and release is accomplished by 
simple foot action. Thus one man can op- 
erate from 1 to 17 at atime. Costs 1/5 of 
any other press that will do the same work. 
































WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 
less of your particular requirements. With 52 years 
know-how specializing in hinery and molds for 
the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 
your problems, too, just as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY (\ 













Stanley H. Company 







440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 











NEW EQUIPMENT 








F-B Three-Roll Tri-Angular Calender 


Improved accuracy of gauge control is said to be pro- 
vided in a new three-roll calender developed by the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. Called 
the Tri-Angular Calender, its basic design, together 
with a choice of sizes and optional features, is reported 





The new Tri-Angular F-B calender provides 
improved accuracy of gauge control. 


to ideally suit the unit for any type of calendering proc 
ess requiring two passes. 

A primary advantage of the new calender is the 
right-angle arrangement of the three rolls, which isolates 
the separating forces. With only two rolls in any plane 
there is no from a third roll to affect roll 
settings and cause fluctuations in gauge. Hydrauli 
pullback cylinders effectively hold the rolls in thei 
operating positions, eliminating backlash in the boxes 
and adjusting screws. An attendant benefit resulting 
from the roll arrangement is the improvement of feed 
ing conditions to the calender. The angle of the rolls 
provides bette: support to the feed bank, and the bank 
and guides are easily accessible from floor level. 

The standard Tri-Angular calender has mechanical 
lubrication, but for high-temperature operation a {lood 
lubrication system can be specified. Other optional fea 
tures include rolls drilled longitudinally beneath the 
working surface for the most effective temperature con 


pressure 


trol, a motorized crossed-axes device for fine adjust 
ment of roll “crown” on the gauging pass, and_ the 


Farrel “Uni-Drive.” 

The “Uni-Drive” separates the drive and connecting 
gears from the calender entirely. They are enclosed 
in a separate, fabricated steel housing, and are con 
nected to the rolls of the calender by universal spindles. 
The “Uni-Drive” eliminates gear maintenance and pro 
vides smooth, efficient power transmission under varying 
torque loads. 

The angular roll arrangement and other 
features, while new to the three-roll calender, are in no 
way experimental, all having been most successfully 
proven by the Farrel four-roll “Z” calender which is 
widely used for calendering plastic and rubber products. 


available 
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NEW SUN PROCESS AID 
IMPROVES QUALITY OF 
— COLD GR-S TIRE TREADS 


SUNDEX- 41 


1. Helps prevent scorching during mixing, milling and extruding. 


2. Aids dispersion of compounding ingredients. 


3e Reduces power consumption. 


4, Contributes to improved wear resistance and flex life of cured products. 


5. Speeds processing of oil-extended GR-S polymers. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU COMPLETE DETAILS 


Send for our special bulletin on Sundex-41. It 
contains detailed reports on laboratory-scale and 
factory-scale mixing and milling runs of cold- 
rubber stocks. Helpful data on recipes, order of 
mixing, processing procedures, and physical prop- 


erties of cured and uncured specimens are included. 


UNOC 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. RA 1 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your special bulletin on the new Sun 


rubber-process aid, Sundex-4]. 





Company-—— 


Street 





City 








FIRST in Polymeric Resins 
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ACRYLIC-VINYL-MALEIC 
— BUTADIENE-STYRENE-ACRYLONITRILE POLYMERS 
AND COPOLYMERS IN EMULSION AND SOLUTION FORM 





* AMERICAN 
x POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Polyresins, Ltd. of Toronto, Coneda 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Sun-Kraft Boot and Shoe Sterilizers 


A new application of the germicidal properties of 
ultra-violet rays is said to be displayed in the new boot 
and shoe sterilizers developed and manufactured by 
Sun-Kraft Health Products, Inc., 158 East Grand Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The cold ultra-violet tubes used in both 
sterilizers radiate 87 percent of their total output at the 
100 percent efficient bacteria killing range of 2537 A.U 





indefinitely. The average killing time of surface bac 
teria and fungi by the use of ultra-violet rays is 24 
seconds. One of the outstanding features represented 
in both these models is that the Sun-Kraft cold ultra- 
violet tubes never burn out nor will they weaken in 
intensity of U.V. output, and are guaranteed for ten 
years (except breakage). 














SEE PAGE 426 
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ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
First te Present a8 Prime Producers 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zine Dimethyldithiocorbomote 50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbomote 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zine Dibutyidithiocarbomote 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbomate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 


*Registered Trademark 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION (guano 


TCR TMT set Peery wee =| | cchnical Bulletin, 


FELEEELEEEEE: 
'M STRATHMORE Likes Tracerlab BETA GAUGES Because... 


.,. they have found that their Tracerlab 
BG-1 gauge enables them to hold sheet 
weight to less than a 3% variation. As 
their machine operators gain confidence 
in the instrument, Strathmore feels that 
they may be able to reduce this figure 


This outstanding New England firm is 
always striving to improve quality for 
their customers, and the gauge was pur 
chased primarily for this purpose. In addi 
tion to maintaining greater weight uni 
formity, however, Strathmore has found hte tp re 
that the gauge has effected savings in ¥ 
raw materials. Other mills operating 
Tracerlab gauges have found that raw 
material savings quickly repay the 
gauge’s low cost. 


Upper picture shows Strathmore Beta Gauge installation; 
lower chart graphically presents an unexplained machine 
aberration noted by the gauge and recorder and con- 
firmed by subsequent sample weighings. Minor discrep- 
ancies between curves are due to the difficulty of get- 
ting samples in exactly corresponding places. 


WEIGHT—POUNDS 


20 30 40 50 
TIME —MINUTES 
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How will YOUR 
product stand up 
















An ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER 
will give you 
the answer 














The time saved by quick and accurate determination of 
the light damage to products can speed up the marketing 
of new products by months or years. Fading, checking, 
cracking, warping and other factors of deterioration at- 
tributed to sunlight can be predetermined in the laboratory 
with the Fade-Ometer. 

The Fade-Ometer gives every product a thorough going- 
over, subjecting it to the same sunlight conditions found 
in actual use — but doing it in a fraction of the time 
normally required. Using the best man-made reproduction 
of natural sunlight, and operating on a 24-hour a day 
basis, the Fade-Ometer soon causes the product to break 
down in the same sequence and with the same character- 
istics that would occur in service. Thus, by testing your 
product before beginning quantity manufacture, you have 
the opportunity to observe and correct any fault where it 
should be observed and corrected—right in your own plant, 

Atlas Fade-Ometers are fully automatic machines 
employing the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc as the 
source of light. They may safely be left in continuous 
unattended operation overnight. Replacement of carbons 
is necessary only once each 24 hours of operation. All tests 
can be identically reproduced at any time. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior Street ¢ Chicago 10, Illinois 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing devices for more 
than a quarter of a century 


FADE-OMETERS # WEATHER-OMETERS * LAUNDER-OMETERS 





























NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





Instron Electro-Mechanical Integrator 


An automatic electro-mechanical unit, which is based 
on standard computor techniques and which is said to 
provide accurate time-integral of any d.c. input function, 
has been introduced by the Instron Engineering Corp., 
Quincy 71, Mass. Called the Integrator, the unit is said 
to have application in many fields, including the inte 


gration of stress-strain curves, analysis of graphical 
data, continuous process weighing, and totalizing illumi- 
nation. The latter function is reported to be applicable 
for weathering or fading tests involving light on textiles, 
paints and other materials. 

The unit combines the advantages of mechanical and 
electronic integrators to give outstanding features of 
high speed response, long time stability, and unlimited 
output in one instrument. A measure of the time 
integral of the input is registered on a mechanical revo 
lution counter geared to the output. The output speed 
is made directly proportional to the integrand input sig- 
nal through an accurately controlled variable speed drive 
with tachometer feedback. In addition, a high speed 
electronic integrator instantaneously integrates any 
transients or tachometer response errors and applies 
this correction factor. When used with a potentiometer 
recorder or other mechanical input the signal is derived 
from a multi-turn potentiometer which can be supplied 
from a stabilized voltage source incorporated in the unit. 

The Integrator is available in one or two counter mod 
els. The two counter model (illustrated) incorporates 
electric clutches and can be operated either manually 
or automatically from some auxiliary switching function. 
This is useful in determinations where it is desirable 
to integrate separately the successive portions of a curve, 
such as the trace and retrace portion of a hysteresis 
cycle. 


North American Philips Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has introduced a new Norelco 90-Degree 
Geiger-Counter X-Ray Spectrometer which is said 
to provide at minimum cost a powertut analysis tool 
for use in research as well as for production control. 
The new unit is designed to provide a full standard 
range of operation 


W. C. Dillon & Co., Van Nuys, Calif., has added a 
new model to its line of mechanical pressure gauges. 
The new model is designed to measure the amount 
of tension in a moving or stationary cable, plastic 
filament, yarn, paper, etc. Readings are taken dt- 
rectly in pounds by means of a jewelled dial indi 
cator, 
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wonderfully 
PINE TAR _— 


LIGHT eee 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 


PINE TAR OIL compatible 


PINE Olt The MEREZ Series (A-B-C-D) of i inat 
€ ries (A-B-C- of new zinc resinates 
DIPENTENE is so compatible with almost all resins, drying oils and 





Cabot Pine Products . . . are thoroughly 
analyzed and tested by the 
Cabot Laboratories for uni- 
form, high quality performance © Limed Rosins ® Rosin Oils ®@ Solvents 
in rubber. Staffed by trained © Pine Tars © Pine Tar Oil © Pine Oil 
technicians, the fully-equipped 
Cabot Laboratories offer you 
complete technical service. 


plasticizers that it offers a wide range of formulations and 
products of interest to rubber compounding formulators: 
Further, we can tailor-make zinc resinates for specified 
properties not possessed by any standard products. 


® Burgundy Pitch ©® Tackifiers ® Dipentene 


For samples and prices of these Glidden Company 
Naval Stores Division products write: 





Quality Contre Dependable Supply Technical Service 
‘ G.S.A., Inc. P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


A. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc 
Cc AB lok s 77 FRANKLIN STREET Soe Ven UF, Tr gag es a 
Se 


BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETT on See ins. S.E. 503 Market Street 
aker Square F lif. 
Cleveland 20, Ohio San Francisco 5, Cali 





SCOTT NBS MOONEY VISCOMETER 
nou with 


NEW RECORDER and PICK-UP 


The combination of a new type Recorder and a new 
type Pick-up incorporates the following features: 
Stability of “Pick-up” — practically indestructible. 
Zero Adjustment — easily made by adjustable resistor. 
Span Adjustment — readily made by adjustable resistor. 
Full and Half Seales — 0 to 100 and 0 to 200 points. 


Linear Accuracy — exceptional throughout the scale, 


LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 











KNIT METHOD 


OF HOSE REINFORCEMENT 


@ Lower mainte- 
nance 


@ Yarn package 16 
times larger 

@ 1/3 floor space 

@ 300% faster pro- 
duction 


@ 500% greater 
labor efficiency 


@ 90% less down 
time 


@ Complete auto- 
matic control 


@ 1/7 power 
required 


@ Minimum noise 


@ Lower capital 
investment 


The Fidelity Knitter uses untreated rayon, cotton, 
nylon, fiberglass, etc. as purchased, eliminating costly 
treating and rewinding equipment. Only 4 yarns to 
tend, save time and give consistent hose diameters. No 
drying time after knitting. 

Results—a finer, more flexible hose with better ad- 
hesion, at a lower cost than braided hose. 

Only Fidelity Knitters can give you all these 
advantages . . . advantages that put you ahead of com- 
petition and provide your customers with a better hose. 

Why not write for 
new bulletin on single 
or double deck models. 


ACT NOW! 


MODEL D-25 
FIDELITY VERTICAL HOSE 
REINFORCEMENT MACHINE 










NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





NRM 2'/2-Inch Rubber Extruder 


A new NRM 24-inch rubber extruder, designated 
the NRM heavy duty Model 50, has recently been put 
into production by the National Rubber Machinery 
Company, Akron &, Ohio. Incorporating the very 
latest improvements in rubber extruder design, the 























Model 50 extruder is a versatile production extruder 
designed for producing all standard rubber extrusions, 
including wire, cable, and hose covering. Having a 
nominal capacity of 200 to 250 Ibs. per hour, it tea- 
tures a new self-contained, heavy duty cone worm gear 
reduction unit, and a new space saving fabricated steel 









base. 









J. M. Nash Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., has announced 
production of a ten spindle automatic flash lathe, 
with intermittent motion on the turret. Originally 
designed for the plastic industry to handle various 
finishing operations on circular plastic moldings, the 
unit is said to be equally useful in the metal trades 
industry. The machine handles diameters up to 4% 
inches and there is provision for height adjustment 
up to Sinches. It is called the Nash No. 103-B Auto- 
matic Flash Lathe, 
















Development of a new conveyor belt weighing > 
system capable of electronically adding, subtracting | 
and recording the tons per hour of material delivered 
to one or more points was announced recently. The 
new belt system, developed jointly by the Trans- 
Weigh Co., Wayne, Penna., and the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia, Penna., is 
applicable for belt-conveyed materials ranging from 
low-grade ore to refined sugar. 






















An all-purpose ultra-violet laboratory unit, which 
can be used for weathering research, built into a 








storage and carrying case, has been introduced by the 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. Called 
the Cooper Hewitt Researcher, ultra-violet energy is 
furnished by a 400-watt high pressure quartz mer- 
cury arc lamp with an envelope of clear fused quartz. 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to fill every 
need in natural and synthetic rubber 
compounding wherever the use of vul- 
canized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to 8 com- 
plete line of solid Brown, White, “Neo- 
phax" and “Amberex" grades, but also 
to our aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of “Factice" for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in 
our laboratory and rigid production con- 
trol has made us the leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at 
your disposal in solving your compound- 
ing problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of “Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 








ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 





100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
TRADE MARK IN FLOWABLE FORM 


DEPENDABLE 


DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 
AVAILABLE IN 
3 STANDARD VISCOSITIES 
OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


fe HH. V. HARDMAN CO, 
MM sy) conTLANoT stReeEr 


ee ee , N J. 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, 








This FREE Booklet gm | 


tells how to increase production; for the 

save time, money, equipment on tubber 

tough cleaning and descaling jobs. 

Mail the coupon for your copy— industry 

today! “| 


INC. 
York 6, N. Y- 

e your booklet on 
e rubber jndustry. 
without scouring oF 
for rubber bonding 


1 BF Rector St., New 


: sted in 
Please send m | am intereste 

th 

cleaning in 
Cleaning molds 
oD ] Preporing nates 

hing rubber pre 

1 trans 


brushing 


. 
LJ fer equipmen 
 Descaling hee 


a, 


nAME_——————— 


COMPANY - poe 


ADDRESS- 


p INDUSTRIAy 
qscisllt® Cle, Nin 


OAKITE 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 


ct 
ve v' . 
Rais, METHODS * gt® Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





Men who Know 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 


For MORE than Half a Century the name 
COULTER has meant MORE in higher qual- 
ity cuttings ... MORE IN GREATER PRO- 
DUCTION. 


MODEL A-1 


Cutting Heels at 
high speed produc- 
tion or short runs. 


MODEL A-2 


Cutting Multiple 
Heels, Half and Full 
Soles with stock 
grain, 


MODEL A-3 
Cutting Multiple 
Heels and Taps with 
or across stock 
grain. 


MODEL A-2s 
(Not illustrated) 


Cutting across 


grain of stock, A3 


COULTER PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 
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BOOKS 


Directory of the International Rubber Industry. Published 
by Verlag fur Wirtschaftsliteratur, G.m.b.H., P.O. Box 
121, Zurich 55, Switzerland. Available from Swiss Ameri 
can Advertising Co., 1910 Marmion Ave., New York 60, 
N. Y¥. 6% x 9 in. 416 pp. $12.00. 


There has long been need for an international directory cov 
ering the rubber manufacturing industry, a need which goes 
a long way toward fulfillment by the publication of this work, 
the first attempt at world-wide coverage. Since it is a_ first 
attempt, and because of the enormity of the job, there are some 
definite improvements called for, and it is to be hoped these im 
provements will be made in any subsequent edition planned by 
the publishers 

The major portion of the directory is devoted to listings of 
rubber manufacturers in various countries, grouped by areas, 
including Europe, North America, South America, Central 
America, Africa, Asia, and Australia and New Zealand \ 
total of 70 separate countries is involved. The listings covet 
company name and address, type of goods produced and, where 
possible, the number of workers employed. No attempt is made 
to include data on company personnel, one of the main features 
of such national directories as the “Rubber Red Book” or the 
“Rubber Trade Directory of Great Britain.” 

In view of a language difficulty, the products shown for com 
panies in various countries appear in either English, French or 
German, although in some cases they are indicated under separate 
listings in more than one language, the second one generally 
being English. Recognizing this problem, the publishers have in- 
cluded a glossary of rubber products and terms in the three 
languages used, these covering German-English- 
French, English-German-French, and French-German-English. 
Inclusion of the glossaries made it possible to avoid printing 


glossaries 


the detailed products of each firm in three languages, although 
presenting the details in this manner would have been of con- 
siderable help to users of the directory 

\ rather odd system is used in the listing of companies for 
each country included. Instead of using a straight alphabetical 
system, the companies are arranged “in alphabetical order by 
localities.” What this means is that the names of the cities in 
which the companies are located were used as an alphabetical 
guide. This makes it somewhat difficult to locate any specific 
company in any particular country, unless the user is aware of 
the exact city or town in which the company is situated. In the 
case of the United States, for example, listing of the companies 
by states would have been a preferable method. In all cases, a 
straight alphabetical listing by companies would seem to be the 
better method 


In addition to data on rubber manufacturers the directory in- 
cludes a list of suppliers of rubber chemicals, compounding in 
gredients, machinery, etc., presumably on a world-wide basis 
This section covers only some 20 pages and could stand con 
devoted to lists of 
schools and research laboratories, professional organizations, and 


siderable expansion. Other sections are 
professional journals 

Despite these obvious shortcomings, this international rubber 
directory is a welcome addition to the industry’s store of knowl 
edge and should prove a valuable adjunct to international trade 


The Goodyear Story. Goodyear tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp 


This booklet presents a condensed yet comprehensive history 
of the company from its inception in 1898 to the present. It 
should serve as a ready reference regarding the growth of the 
company, the scope of its varied operations, and the guiding 
principles upon which the business was founded and has grown. 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY | 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%" to 26" 


FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 


FOOT DIAMETERS 
Ve" to 1%" 






STANDARD 


THROAT ROLLS 
Ri M Table and Roll or 
ie two Rolls 
RANGE 
V2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 





26" DEEP. THROAT MODEL 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept, A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 











HYDROCARBON 


PANARE 


RESINS 





A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Industrial Textiles 


Rubber Industry 


SUCH A TIRE FABRICS 


HOSE AND BELT DUCKS | 

YARNS + CHAFERS + THREADS | 
y SHEETINGS + PLASTIC DUCKS | 
( DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 


THOMASTON 


f 
Ta 


— nes 


‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 





3=210 
An OUTSTANDING 





S(ubber Compounding Fyesin 


FOR 


Better Flex Life 


PROPERTIES 
Low Specific Gravity 
Odorless Solid 


Improved Abrasion Resistance 


Uniformity 
Improves Processing 


Light Colors 
Oil Resistance 


EXCELLENT 
COMPATIBILITY with 
Natural Rubbers 

General Purpose GRS 
Cold Rubber GRS 


Excellent Electrical 
Characteristics 


No Effect on Cure Buna N Type Rubbers 


Butyl Rubber 


PAN ferege ‘ f 
orevirere 0! VIstOon 
CHEMICALS 4 


122 EAST 42no STREET NEW YORK 17. N.Y 
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To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 








































Royle #2 (3%4”) 
Continuous Vul 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture compound 
process. 















— 
Royle extruder 
temperature con 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and hot 
water, 






CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Improved diameter control 

@ Reduction in compound scrap 

e Reduction in electrical faults 

@ Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 

e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

Possible mill-room economies 

“Hot” machines may be converted 

Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 





“Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Ra 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 660 pp. Heavy paper 
$5.00 

This new compilation of textile standards includes 


latest form 99 specifications, test methods and toleranc 


} 


vel ped by A.S.T.M. Committee 1D-13 on Textile Materia! 


addition to the standards, extensive sections give phot 
yrapl _ f common textile fibers and photographs of det 
woven fabrics, a glossary of textile terms, and terms rela 


hand of fabrics. Two technical papers are also included, 

“An Application of Statistics to Quality Control im the 

Industry” and the other on “Statistical Considerations 11 

Research.” A convenient table of contents is provided (by 

and A.S.T.M, serial designations), as well as an extensive 
e 


Classified Directory of Wisconsin Manufacturers: 1952-53. 


Published by the Wisconsin Manufacturers Assov 
633 

$12.50 
This latest edition of the Wisconsin Directory, the 12t 


issued, represents a record not only in size but in compre 


coverage of Wisconsin industry. More changes in data pert 


ing to individual companies have been made than in an 


A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials. Published ly 


His 


Lext 


I 


ihe 











i€ 


r 


subject 


MndeN 


i 


North Water St., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 6 x 9 in. 95 


issue since publication was first begun in 1921, Like pri 


editions, it contain both alphabetical and geograpn 
Wisconsin manutacturers of all kinds, as well as a pros 
de x section There is also. an index of brands mace it \ 
in and a special list of Wisconsin canneries. All data ha 
revised and brought completely up to date 
* 
The Development of Executive Talent. Edited by M 
Dooher and Vivienne Marquis, Published by the An 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New 


36, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 576 pp. $6.75 






Chis comprehensive book is a complete and authoritative 


“s 


pans guide to executive tr 
It is a manual designed to meet the needs of any compar 
templating the introduction of a program of executive de 


ment for the first time or desiring to improve its preset! 


and management develop 


gram. The main body of the book is divided into nine parts 


sisting of 50 chapters, including an appendix and a bibliog 
Among subjects covered are basic principles and practi 
vanmization plam Wigs, pourttiney the progral into action, pr 
evaluation, and trends in management development. Case 


of numerous companies are included 














SEE PAGE 426 
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CRUDE AND 
SYNTHETIC 


ubber 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North @ South © Central America 





; / 
spoil your day . Sole U. S. Distributor 
Scorched rubber is a needless waste. Temperature can bi 
ontrolled when known. Make the use of Cambridg: SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD 


Surface Pyrometers routine procedure in your plant. There 
are models that are ideal for checking temperature during Serale, Ont. Conede 
calendering, mixing, extruding and 
molding. Each instrument is accurate, 


ROLL rugged and quick-acting, and takes the ln: biases 
guesswork out of surface temperature COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A. 


determination. 
Mexico City 


Send for bulletin 194 SA 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3754 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE | CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


and ROLL ° NEEDLE ‘ MOLD 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


nile PYROMETERS 


MUNA AM LLC AE LT © axrow . soston « Los ANGELES + TORONTO 


Resorcinol makes the strongest rubber-fiber bond! 





Aira ca cars tia resin is superior to other ad- 

hesives in bonding synthetic reinforcing fibers to 
rubber, synthetic and natural. Industrial belting, hose and 
tires are among the many rubber products made stronger, 
more permanent by Resorcinol-based resins. 

In the production of heavy duty tires, especially, the use 
of Resorcinol is practically mandatory. 

Rugged tires, such as those for trucks, airplanes, farm 
and earthmoving equipment, generally require nylon and 
rayon cord for their construction. Other available adhe- 
sives do not form satisfactory bonds between these smooth 
synthetic fiber filaments and the rubber. 

Resorcinol-formaldehyde resin, however, creates a bond 
between synthetic cords and rubber that will withstand 
prolonged flexure in service without separating. 

For further information about the interesting reactions, 


properties and other uses of Resorcinol, write to: 


KOPPERS 
vW 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. RA-13, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 
1903 















Unleanized 
UtCAnRtIzZeAa 


VEGETABLE 
OILS 



















rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 






for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 











or Reclaimed. 





A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


prese 1 by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO 


on, Chicago, Denver, Los Angelos 












REVIEWS (CONT’D) 





Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology: 1951. 
Edited by T. J. Drakeley. Published by the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry, 12 Whitehall, London, $.W.1, Eng 
land. 7% x 9% in. 136 pp. $3.00. 


This latest progress report, the fifteenth to be issued by the In 
stitution of the Rubber the 
year 1951. It is divided into 22 
by an expert in the field and complete to extensive bibliographies 
Some 20 pages larger than the previous edition, it covers the 
usual array of reports on the rubber in 
dustry from planting and production to the manufacture of fin 
ished goods. The sections on “Compounding Ingredients” and 
“Footwear,” omitted from the previous edition, have been re 
stored, but the section on “Works Processes and Materials” has 
been left out. The inclusion of author and subject indexes in 
these annual reports, the Dr. Drakeley, is of consider 
able value in the use of the reports 

* 
Technical Data on Plastics: 4th Edition. Published by the 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 246 Woodward 

Building, Washington 5, D.C. 814 x 11 in. 184 pp. $2.50 


Industry, covers developments in 
sections, each one contributed 


branches of 


various 


work of 


The latest edition of this valuable manual covers 24 types of 
than the previous edition. It also 
contains two new sections which show properties of various plas 


plastics materials, three more 


tics when made in the form of foams or thin films. The mate 
rials for which data are published for the first time are alkyd 
and silicone molding compounds and epoxy resins. The other 


materials included run the full gamut of the plastics industry 
from urea-formaldehyde molding materials to nylon. Data is, of 
course, given on vinyl chloride polymers and copolymers. As in 
previous editions, the manual furnishes descriptive information 
on the general characteristics of each of the materials covered, 
along with graphical and tabular data on fabrication, durability, 
and electrical, mechanical and miscellaneous properties. 
a 

Money in Exports. (Vol. 2). Edited and published by Walter 

Buchler, 101 Leeside Crescent, London, N.W. 11, England 


5 x7 in. 234 pp. $3.00 


Pertinent data on the economic situations which exist in many 


lands, much of it based on personal observations made by the 
author, is given in this handy little book. Written in an easy-to 
follow style, devoid of the usual tabular material on exports and 
imports, information is furnished on various countries in Europe, 
the Middle East, Africa, Central America, South America, and 
the less frequently c: such as the Cook 


Pacific 


some ot yvered areas, 


Islands in the 










Job to Do? 


SEE PAGE 426 
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POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


ag ae | eee 
| High || 
Surtace 


Non- 
Flaking 


Minimum 


Surface ig \ 


Uniform 


Caliper 
AVAILABLE 


poe tend IN ALL STANDARD 
AMP 
QUALITIES 


and prices 





BRATEX is available in three standard 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC qualities, 20 and 40 inch widths, 100 and 250 
; » ea 


yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 








Norwood Massachusetts 


ag CASKET 


SMACO SPLICER 


SPLICER 

M R VULCANIZER 7 7 
EMBOSSER 
e e MOLDER 


GRANULATED Features 


© SPEED 
“y * NO BREAKDOWNS 
CRUSHED * HEAT CONTROLS IN 
BOTH BRONZE PLATENS 
* ONE OPERATOR — HAND 
I FROM | TO 8 UNITS RUBBER 
SOL D ¢ LONG LIFE HEATERS CUTTER 


AND THERMOSTATS 








ydrocarbon 





lUMPEER Cemicat Co. For Further Information .... Write to 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE SIVON MACHINE & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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SPEED UP PRODUCTION... 
SAVE ON COSTS... 


Rit 


CUTS 


WVU SOON? 


HOW IT OPERATES: Cuts on replaceable hardened 
steel plate e Controlled by feet—leaves hands free. 
Simple, positive pressure adjustment e Cutting area 
approximately 82" x 9°° e Operates from line shaft 
or 2 H. P. motor e Safe... operator can view entire 
operation. 


and other information concerning 


kinds DINKER and 


Send for our New Catalog 
machinery and dies of all 


WALKER DIES. 


including 


For Versatility by WESTERN 


isla s SUPPLIES CO. 


ST. LOUIS 6, MO 





REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Polymerized Styrene 
Bulletin No. 58). 
Springfield, 


Lustrex Latices: 
(Production Information 
sion, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
in. 16 pp 


Plastics | 
Mass. 8! 


Up-to-date technical information on Lustrex latices, the 
pany’s aqueous dispersions of styrene resins, is presented in 
bulletin latex 
as are discussions of plasticizing and pigmenting methods 
featured in the booklet are tables and 
properties of the latex films. Eleven diverse 


suggested 


New compounding data on the series is prese 


curves on the pl 
uses for the L 


latices aré 
« 


Central Hydraulic Systems for the Rubber and Plastics 
dustries. (Bulletin 900). Greer Hydraulics, In 
Eighteenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 8&8 pp 


and illustrates compressi: 
and 
schematic diag 


and show he W 


bulletin describes 
compares 


This new 
ing 
pneumatic 
illustrate hookups for different conditions, 
Accumulators pump motor 
installation expense. The bulletin also 
required accumulator capacity for a 
gives the complete met 


press systems and weight-loaded 


accumulator systems \ arious 


reduce and sizes, 


power cos 
how to 
1 


press plant 


shows 
ypical 


hod of calculation 


Synthetic Methanol. Industrial Chemicals Department, 
mercial Solvents Corp., 260 Madison Avenue, New 
16, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 30 pp 


both old and new uset 
descriptions of 
sold, and 


discussion of 1 


This booklet was prepared to assist 
brief 


which it is 


methanol, and contains some of it 


the specifications under 
Also offered is a_ short 
measures. An extensive collection of 


methods 
xicology and 

data on physical proj 
for tl 


is also presented ie reader’s convenience 


Caustic Soda. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyand 


Mich., 8% x 11 in. 56 pp. 


This interesting oklet contains data on the 
si die manufacturing 
information presented tiehisbes discussions on 
handling and 


stvle, the is profusely 


of caustic soda processes involved. Ot 
analytical 1 
storage Bound in 


illustrated wit! 


containers 
bookle t 


shipping 
leat 
graphs, drawings, charts 


iT 08e 


and graphs 


Plasticizer DP-250. E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 15 Eas 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp 


solubilities and 
“Plasticizer 
included 


The general 
cations, as 
250” in three 
folder. While the 


product, it is also 


characteristics, 
rece rds ot 


properties, 
well as performance of 
resins, are 
| 


e€ basic 


representative 
folder covers briefly th 
guide in 


types ot 
properties 
intended as a determining p 


uses in vinyl compositions 
& 


General Dyestuff Corp., 
N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


Heliogen Colors. 
New York 14, 


lors are 
pow de r 


“Heliogen” « 


formation on the 


uses ( f 
full in 
brands, 


The properties and 
this booklet. It gives 
paste and 
and water-dispersible paste 
Heliogens are 
tics, printing inks, 


water-dispersible powder 
Heliogen 
rubber, 


presscake 
brands of colors 
finding use in 


and other mz 


described as textiles 


paints and lacquers, iterials 
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Resin Dispersions. 


divi- 


1] 


pe 
nt 1 
\lso 


ysical 


istrex 


In- 
454 


+¢ 


different grad 


br Ancs, 


FOR 


IMPERSONAL INSPECTION 





CHOOSE 


Dial Comparators make the inspection of duplicate parts an extremely 


rapid and accurate operation. Ames Comparat 
the results being in no way dependen 

the operator. The pressure of the gauging men 

mechanically determined and therefore uniform 

heck the Ames Dial Comparators shown 


rol problem for you 


Ames No. 1 is an easily 
adjustable bench model 
dial comparator that 
measures objects up 
to 2" in cross section 
This comparator is des- 
ignated Ames No. 1W 
when equipped with a 
dead-weight and contact 
to ASTM specifications 
for measuring resilient 
materials 


rs are strictly imper al 


DIAL COMPARATORS 


ton the skill 


nay solve a Quality 


Ames No. 2 is a 

pact bench model diai 
comparator tor meas 
uring sheet metal, glass 
hard rubber. Ames N 
2W is similar, but i 
furnished with dead 
weights and contacts to 
ASTM specifications for 
checking textiles, plas 
tics, sheet rubber, et 





Ames No. 13 features 
flat-ground, cast-iron 
base of ample size for 
using V-blocks and lo- 
cating fixtures. The No. Pa 
13 can be fitted with a ‘ ? 
fine adjustment for close 
setting Adjustable 
bracket holds any 
Ames Indicator 


for inspecting 
odd-shaped 5 





Ames No. 130 is designed especially 


2 requirements. 


comparatively large and 
yarts. Por this reason 
the flat-ground steel 
base, the adjustable in 
dicator support, and the 
upright column are pro 
portioned to the user's 


RCMA Cenrtrirucep Latex 
STANDARD REVERTEX 


72-75% LATEX CONCENTRATE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


* Normal Latex 

* GR-S Latex Concentrate 

* Natural and Synthetic Latex Compounds 
* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


* Dibutyl Phthalate—(DBP) 
* Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—(TG-8) 
* Di-iso-octy! Phthalate—(DIOP) 
* Di-iso-octy! Adipate—(DI0A) 
* Iso-octy! Palmitate—(0-16) 


@e ISO-OCTYL 


We maintain a fully equipped 


laboratory and free consulting service. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y 





Send us your Quality Control job specifications, and we 
will supply complete details and proposal without obligation. 


fe B. C. AMES CO. 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges 


111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III 


79 Milk St., Boston ? 
Buffalo 2, N. Y.; H. L. 
3, Canada; Ernesto 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 
Mass.; Charlies Larkin Il, 250 Delaware Ave., 
Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 
Del Valie, Tolsa 44, Mexico, D.F 


e Micrometer Dial Indicat 





natural 


synthetic 





Kiubber 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘'PIKESID, N.Y.’ 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 


In Akron: 
ey-Coste Inc. 
T WiImMmAacge A ve 


kstone 4148 


In Los Angeles: 
Merit Western C 
George Steinbach 
1248 Whole 


| Ooc 
Tucker 885] 


aie St 











MARKETS 


Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has swung in 
a range of 3.25c since our last report (De 
cember 5), high for the period being 33.00: 
reached on December 9 and again on De 
cember 10, and low being 29.75¢ reached 
on December 17 and 18. The average 
price of spot rubber for the month of De 
cember was 31.26c based on 22 trading 
days. This compares with an average of 
29.14c in November 

According to advices reaching this coun 
try, output of natural rubber in Brazil 
totaled 24,948 long tons in the first nine 
months of 1952, a 25% increase over the 
19,843 tons produced in the like period of 
1951. Imports of natural rubber into 
trazil in the first nine months of 1952 
amounted to 9,443 tons 

A new listing on rotation rubber avail 
able to trade and industry in the United 
States amounting to some 16,500 tons was 
disclosed early in January. While not a 
large amount, the tonnage does represent 
about one-third of consumers’ requirements 
for a month 

Mg ped quotations on the outside mar 

, London and Singapore, follow 


Outside Market 
No 1! Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 
January 
February 
Thin Latex Crepe 
Spot 
Thin Brown Crepe, No 
Smoked Blankets 
Flat Bark Crepe 


London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
March 29 4¢ 
April-June 9.46 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


February 29 06 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


FROM DECEMBER 6 TO JANUARY 
Dee Spot Mar May July Sept 
31.75 


33.00 
33.00 


NAWUeawtew 


wo 
= 
nN 
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Scrap Rubber 


Trade sources report that scrap tires re 
main plentiful at relatively low prices 
Tubes, specialties and light-colored stocks 
of all kinds have been advancing in price. 
There has been talk of eliminating price 
ceilings on scrap, but with prices now sub 
stantially under ceilings on all grades, such 
removal would have little or no effect on 
the present price structure. Prices estab 
lished by the Office of Price Stabilization 
are shown below: 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 
Mixed tires .... 
Mixed beadless tires 
Light colored carcass . 
Black carcass 
No. 1 peelings ........ 
No. 2 peelings 
No. 3 peelings 
Bufhings 
Truck and Bus a A.G. 
Passenger S.A. 
M'xed S.AG. 
Light colored tubes .. 
Natural rubber red tubes 
Natural rubber black tubes 
Mixed natural rubber tubes 
Butyl rubber tubes 
GR-S rubber tubes 
Mixed synthetic tubes 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Sales of reclaim were down somewhat in 
December, caused chiefly by the short holi 
day month, Orders for January shipments 
are up, according to the trade. Apparently, 
manufacturers were holding down on year 
end inventories. Red tube reclaim is now 
reported to be selling at the ceiling price 
of 24%c per pound in carload lots. Red 
and grey reclaims have also been advanced 
in price. OPS-established prices for re 
claimed rubber follow: 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


Premium Grade Whole Tire ..... 
First Line Whole Tire 

Second Line Whole Tire 

Third Line Whole Tire 

Fourth Line Whole Tire 

Black Carcass 

No, 1 Light Colored Carcass 

No. 1 Select Peel 

No. 1 Peel .... 

Butyl Tube Reclaim 

S.P. Natural Rubber Black Tube . 
Natural Rubber Black Tube .... 
Natural Rubber Red Tube 

Natural Rubber Gray Tube 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Prices for cotton tire fabrics and chafers 
been considerably lowered in reflec 
tion of general market inactivity. What 
activity has been reported has centered 
about chafers. The market for cotton tire 
cord, however, remains at the low levels 
evidenced during the past months. Trade 
sources indicate that while a moderate 
market may hold for chafers in the next 
few months, not too much can be expected 
for tire cord. Current prcies follow: 


have 


Peeler, 12/4/2 : . Ib 
Peeler, 12/4/2 . Ib 


Chafers 


14.4 oz. (per square yard) 
25 oz. (per sq. yard) 
11.65 oz. (per sq. yard) 
8.9 oz. (per sq. yard) 


Standard 
xtra Staple, 


) 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Cotton 


Since our last report (December 5), the 
price of middling uplands on the New 
York Cotton Exchange has moved in the 
rather narrow range of 1.20c, high for 
the period being 34.30c reached on Decem 
ber 8, and low being 33.10c reached on 
December 18 and again on January 6. The 
average price of middling uplands for the 
month of December was 33.76c based on 
22 trading days. This compares with an 
average of 35.59c in the previous month. 

The New York Cotton Exchange has 
estimated the 1952 world crop of commer- 
cial cotton at 33,222,000 bales compared 
with 32,914,000 in 1951. This is the sec 
ond largest crop on record, exceeded only 
by the 1937 crop of 36,745,000 bales. It is 
estimated that in 1952, 5,358,000 bales were 
produced in Communist bloc nations and 
27,864,000 in the free world. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has indicated that exports of American 
cotton during the 1952 marketing year may 
decline by more than 25% largely because 
of sharper competition in world markets 
Exports last season totaled 5,500,000 bales. 
The department said that foreign sales in 
the 1952 marketing may drop to 
4,000,000 bales 

Trade report that French raw 
cotton importers have so far used only 
about $15,000,000 of a $50,000,000 credit 
negotiated with the Export-Import bank 
This is due to several factors, one being 
fear of devaluation of the franc: secondly, 
Syrian, Mexican, Turkish and Pakistani 
cotton are cheaper than American cotton, 
and thirdly, home and export demand for 
Frenc h manufactured goods is still weak 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


season 


sources 


Dec, 5 January 7 
High Low 
33.40 33.16 
33.93 
34,33 34.07 


33.68 








Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types—Per Pound) 


Butaprene NF .. .490 - .500 
cg te ) SEEPS era rege. Ve 
Butaprene NAA .. . 540 - .550 
Butaprene NX} wesw bie bara te ee 580 590 
Chemigum 30N4NS cdan wee» 5 
Chemigum 50N4NS -500 - .510 
Chemigum N3 -580 - .590 
G-E Silicone Rubber (compounded) 3.15 -4.00 

G-E Silicone Gum (not compounded) -4,48 

GR.-I —— + .2075 
GR-S - .230 
Hycar OR-15 CoO Peery - 590 
NE OME Siok vu eecacacs ecw - .510 
Hycar OS-10 ..... : - 560 
Neoprene Types CG and AC - .500 
Neoprene Type E —- .650 
Neoprene Types FR. and KNR. - .800 
Neoprene Type GN - 380 
Neoprene Type GN-A - - ,380 
Neoprene Type RT —— - .400 
Neoprene Type S pt - .380 
Neoprene Type W . - - 400 
Paracril B : - .510 
Paracril BY ... : - .510 
Paracril C ... ‘ - 590 
Silastic (compounded) -4.40 

Thiokol Type A .. - 470 
Thiokol Type FA - .640 
Thiokol PR-1 —-- .950 
Thiokol Type ST .........++.+-+. ———= -1.000 
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It's Progressive... Extra capacity 


FOR FINER “af 
CUTTING DIES of all kinds for extra profit! 


MALLET DIES 

CLICKER DIES on 
PERFORATING DlzS ai New 6 
I. D. and 0. D. DIES EY a Capacity 

PUNCH PRESS ‘ a j Pa Stanley 

TRIMMING DIES % : Be No. 996 


PUNCH PRESS : 
PINCHING DIES a Sponge or Foam 


RENCO CUTTING PADS > a Rubber 


Also Manufacturers of NOW! An extra capacity version of the fa- 

: mous Stanley Rubber Cutter. Cuts up to 6” 

tat . of foam or sponge rubber at speeds up to 30 
Precision Automatic 4 feet a minute. Excellent for multi-ply work. 
Screw Machine Products, Smooth, prey iy Mag along line or templet. 
Light weight (4 lbs.) and duplex handle make 

Inserts, etc. it easy for girls to use. Also available in 4” 

(No. 994) model. Ask your tool supplier for 


Stalenn ot Unis R ; . information or write for literature. Stanley 
stern RMH Cutting Dies Electric Tools, 426 Myrtle Street, New 


P R 0 rE & e S S | Vy SERVICE Britain, Connecticut. 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory Branch Office and Faetory [ STAN LEY 
2747 Locust St. 82 S. Cameron St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO HARRISBURG, PA. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Tel.: NEWSTEAD 4300 Tel.: 2-8146 














HARDWARE © TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 


Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


nes rate a | J. WHITE Products Co. 


stew, 7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAR GG. 2. Galo 
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STATISTICS ratierindastry 


U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 


S IMPORTS 
Rubber Latex) 
Average \verage 
Declare ] lare 2E-EXPORTS 
Value Va “* a 
Long Declared per 1 nd ng ] la | per pound 
Tons Value i 
467,064 52,072,496 ) 6.659.899 
574,600 237,307,041 18 f . 10,213,670 
397,640 125,373,864 14.08 1,944 4,168,127 
469,946 167,586,780 15.92 7,43 10,467, 
781,202 303,308,823 a 33,78 14,593,466 
989,498 401,976,317 8,14 34,797 15,965,627 
266,276 112,537,426 8 ,646 5,630,667 
50.358 31,369,198 27.8 1,85 1,312,202 
103,847 73,908,549 $1.77 ) 2 
134,408 95,814,102 








475,564 


406,440 
486,491 
811,564 
,023,800 
271,589 
37,343 
103,90 


ao 


MOUNT temNID 

SMU COWOKAWum 

RUIN Un & Oo 
oun 


Ne 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S epart t of Commerce * Adjusted to agree with total gross imports 

Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis, (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. (3) In the 
years 1940 through 1943, crepe sole rubber imports were reported under a separate classification. Such imports, which are included under natural rubber, 
dry above, were: 856,294 pounds, valued at $191,097 in 1940; 379,607 pounds, valued at $85,924 in 1941; 662,503 pounds, valued at $159,530 in 1942; 
and 21,653 pounds, valued at $ 15 ir 4 








Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 


Ouantities in ng 7 ) 1/1 Ouantities 
Stocks Or 
Hand at End 
of Period 

223,00 
,204 
50 


Source: U. S. Department of Comrierce 

















BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


AKRON, O. 










DETROIT, MICH. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 





pee 
























































GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compounders 
Uatural and Synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 


Verdun Industrial Bidg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 





| 
| 
| 
| 



















Now! More efficient rubber molding with 


Rubber -Flo 
MOLD LUBRICANT 


- 





_—- + 








— | 





RUBBER-FLO’s effectiveness has been proved time 
and time again in plants where maintenance costs were 
abnormally high and production unsteady, The results 
were amazing! After a full year's operation, the molds 
were still clean, and there was not as muci as a single 
case of shut down due to dirty or sticky molds, What's 
more, Rubber-Flo is easy to use —just mix with water 
and spray, or brush on molds or uncured stock — it's non- 
toxic and odorless. 


TWO MORE MEMBERS OF THE 


GREAT Rubber --la LINE! 


RUBBER-SOL: Ideal for manufacturers of reclaimed rubber 
and latex. Cleans rubber from screens, valves, pipe lines, 
knives and machines quickly, easily. Non-explosive. 
DISSOLVA-SOL: A highly effective metal cleaner used 
extensively by manufacturers of reclaimed rubber and 
allied products. 













FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND FREE SAMPLE, WRITE 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 












505 Bostwick Avenue Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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Synthetic Rubber—Totals 
(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


ear Production 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 845,1 


393,690 
476,184 


1952: 
ard 
uly 
Aug 9,214 
Sept 8,352 
Oct 55 

Source: U. S. Department of Comm« 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to 
available issue should be consulted for the 1 curate 
shown include the output of both gover I 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated 


64,041 


58,992 


data 


privately-o 


time an 


Types) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 
of Period 

1,702 
4,612 
41,568 
142,927 
203,454 
114,963 
62,366 
115,111 


98,042 


1 the latest 
(2) Figures 
wned plants 


aaa Rubber—By Type 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


New Supply 

GR-M GR-I 
(Neoprene) (Buty!) 

56,660 20,252 

45,672 52,378 

47,766 j 

31.495 

34,848 

35,215 

50,067 

58,907 


GR-S 
(Buna S) 
679,949 
724,859 
613,408 
408,858 
405,492 
310,599 
378,887 
704,525 


Consumption 
46,243 10,763 
42,394 3,01 
44,357 
37,703 
32,118 
3] 753 
43,781 
48,887 


495,552 
600,145 
632,126 
448,589 
345,313 
299,420 
416,230 
626,444 


11,930 
13,066 


Exports 
799 
83 
,6 


> 


4 
2,617 
2’ 87 
,33 


4.826 
6,825 


Stocks at End of Period 


116,130 11,739 9,8 


170,571 


ww Www au 


105, 271 


Source: U. S, Department of Commer 
Notes: (1) These figures are revised 
available issue should be consulted for the 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include produ 


from 


most 


time to 


sccurate data 


time and 


758,897 


104,266 


the latest 
(2) Figures 


tion of privately-owned plants. 














‘—J ‘ * 
Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1945 1946 1948 5 
52,008 51,746 
48,856 47,654 
55,364 et 
Apr. 59,024 62,111 . 
May 60,748 66, 800 70,865 77,1 89.035 100, 
une 60,580 63,247 71,329 2.0 f 90,17 96, 
jn 66,170 60,076 7 o.4 7 100 
Aug 70,058 
Sept 64,529 62,268 
Oct 55,70 66,637 274 ) 
Nov. 53, 61,345 4.158 72,56 5, 346 2.688 88. 
Dec 49,7 61,101 7 7 y 8 81,032 &4 


1947 


Feb. 


Mar. 


01 
) 


Total 696,333 735,417 795,01 7} ) 91 ,290 1,090, 


Source: U. S. Bureau Mines 


66,729 72,08 80,351 { 44,507 101,2 
1 ( 5 803 


188 


093 


,476 


206 


945 


719 
402 


(394 


354 


Reclaimed Rubber 
(Including Natural and Synthetic) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 
of Period 

19, 000 


c———Consumption—— 
Tons % to Crude ® 

141,486 

162,000 

120,800 


Exports 
7,085 
13,233 

7,403 
12,611 
11,347 
13, 851 


170,000 
190,244 
251,231 
254,820 
291,082 

251,083 


241,936 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data, 
natural and synthetic rubber (®) Includes 893 tons of imports 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports 


time and the latest 
(*) Includes 
(*) In- 











Total 


Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger 

Year Cars Trucks 
1942 220,814 133,083 
1943 0 4,501 
1944 0 124,819 

83,792 313,643 
2,148,699 930,760 
3,558,178 1,220,634 
3,909,270 1,363,856 
5,108,841 1,123,736 
6,665,836 1,332,263 
5,337,729 1,420,432 


sir ag 


Total 
353,897 


Trucks 
235,187 
346,545 
575,192 
694,690 
781,862 
892,382 
485,852 
704,308 
721,637 
875,381 


Total 
1,370,678 
1,920,057 
2,753,111 
3,946,934 1945 
4,451,390 1946 
4,808,271 1947 
2,486,837 1948 
3,571,104 1949 
4,413,965 1950 998, 
4,619,681 1951 6,758,161 

481,651 

548,925 

475,259 

525,273 

449,967 

310,786 


381,407 
426,932 
365,906 
414,533 
356,788 
293,305 


110,244 
121,993 
109,353 
110,740 
93,179 
17,481 


478,589 
505,865 
Mar. 617,399 
Apr. 503,038 
May 511,938 
June 482,029 


606,172 
617,800 
754,193 
638,453 Oct 
651,985 Nov 
616,847 Dec. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1952 

Jan ,63°5 100,993 374,632 
Feb 100,533 4,591 Aug 218,577 
Mar 373, 109,167 482,404 Sept 438,397 
Apr 416,15 112,833 528,988 Oct 471,808 
May 398, 105,208 503,494 Nov 405,111 
June 408,700 109,526 518,22¢ Dex 


4 Tuly 168,327 43,231 
52,056 
112,375 
132,064 
114,106 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy 








Rim Production 


1949 1950 1951 
27,715,344 35,096,404 29,146,048 
4,238,174 6,625,129 6,877,419 
2,695,430 ,853,483 3,019,581 
9,895 15,602 28,026 


1948 
23,842,796 
6,920,231 
3,140,882 


13,330 


1947 
Passenger Cir 21,346,004 
Truck & Bus 7,737,353 
Agricultural 2,633,699 
Earth Mover 10,610 
44,590,618 39, 


727,666 33,917,239 34,658,843 


July Aug 
Passenger Car 1,‘ ,280 708.328 1.589.252 
Fruck & Bu 86.759 8.955 395,15 
gricultur iy l¢ 45 3,821 147 


Earth Mi 1,753 194 














UTILITY 


TRUCK TYPE 


BAND BUILDER 


BUILT UP TO 60” 


WIDE 











Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE-——SHERIDAN 4-7020 











for PRODUCTION 
and LAB TESTING 


B. F. GOODRICH- 
CORD TENSION VIBRATOR 


Quickly gives you dependable 
accurate, correlated comparison 
of your own production runs 
and a true comparison with 


competitive filaments 


For Cotton, Rayon and Nylon 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International 










































CRUDE 


Telephone 
he HEmlock 2188 





E. P. LAMBERT COMPANY 


- SYNTHETIC RUBBER - 





LIQUID LATEX 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER ei 
AKRON 8, OHIO 





Agent for 














The Neville Company General Latex & Sun Chemical Corp. Iss 
. * . =) 
is Cucina: Meshes Chemical Corporation Plamdntn, Oitalan eB 
ie Reclaiming Oils Latex Compounds Colors tie IE) 
i Plasticizers Plastisols Rubber & Plastics 


ot 
\e 











nS 
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Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) 


Automotive Pneumatic Casings 


(Thousands of Units) 










’ pe Shipments oo Shipments 
Original Re Inventory O R sere 
Equip- place I duc End of Equip- ace : Produc 
ment ment Export t t Period ment ent Export Total tion 
1939 (total) 18,208 $8,022 1,279 j 7,613 8,665 1940 sessess e+ 22,172 29,07 972 52,214 52,237 
Passenger Car. 15,742 33,471 607 49 3 SOGT Ws canue 24,722 33,749 1,232 59,703 57,433 
Truck and Bus  2,4¢ 4 2 ST Re eee BST i kcasessas 5 5 
ein wean eae 0 
1940 (total) « 22,282 5,3 1,17 174 18 3,12 te gig ill 9 





Passenger Car 19, 5¢ 3 411 ‘ } ? 
Truck and Bus 4 8.221 1,8 ( ' si 






















































1941 (total) ..:. 24,786 39,89 1,489 be { 61,54( ’ 
Passenger Car. 19°855 4.119 R 4 19 SOE seeeaks 2 ¥ 9,641 
Truck and Bus 4,925 776 f | § 1949 3 l 31,450 887 63,858 65,114 10,657 

eneee 4 7 

1942 (total) ; 80 8,87 } 15,351 924 71 
Passenger Car. 910 2,734 : 68 790 ‘ 

Truck and Bus 5,73 8 

1943 (total) 42 1,883 
Passenger Car 82 606 ] 59 7,62 1,132 pt 82 ¢ 84 
Truck and Bus 6,04¢ 7,941 154 4,14 12,803 751 CEs ress wes 3,198 2,¢ a9 8 

y eee Car e +4 “4 : +t +ete 2,013 Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Truck and Bus 6,446 8.109 133 4 6R8 795 



































1945 (total) 5.984 6,479 4 42.967 3,077 y ~ . Pi? 7 
Passenger Car’ 1,115 25:46 2,214 Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 28 6,167 863 

Toan Vorb ne ae ee y 

1346 Conteld.. 18.510 68,490 sis : 2.448 (New York Market—Cents per I ound) 

Passenger Car 11,08¢ 4,684 6 66,4 4 1,763 Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg 

Truck and Bus 4,224 10,806 . 889 5,832 685 1911 184 114 141.30 1932 4u% ay ye 
gente £9271 ; 1-122 ye eR vr 1912 140 108 121.60 1933 9% . 

pf Sn FR by rl 7g IM RR OR mR Mi Tt sea 59 82.04 1934 18% = 8¥H}—C*«iR;«D 

Truck and Bus S412 100014 1°64 oes isos «S| «191493 S665. 1935 «13% 10% 12.37 

: 7 : ists 1915 79 58% 65.85 1936 23 13% 16.41 

1948 (total) . 26,845 49,148 1,787 7 g 81,314 10,698 1916 102 55 72.50 1937 26% 14 19.39 
Passenger Car 1,589 41,29 65 66,738 8,773 } 1917 90 52 72.23 1938 17 #6 10% 14.64 
Truck and Bus »25¢ ,853 1,132 4,24 1.576 1,925 1918 70 40 60.15 1939 24 isi ares 

1919 57 38% 48.70 1940 24 . 

1949 (total) bea: gee 43,466 1,467 76,517 76,369 10,638 1920 56% 16 36.30 1941 24% 19% 22.40 
Passenger Car. 28,129 36,440 509 65,077 65,140 8,904 | 4921 21% 11% 16.36 1942 22% 22% 22.50 
Truck and Bus 3,456 7,026 958 11,440 11,228 1,734 | 1922 28% 13% 17.50 1943 22% 22% 22.50 

1950 (total) .... 41,349 56,808 1,430 99,587 92,784 3 1923 37% 24% 29.45 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
assenger Car. 36,678 47,103 64 84,4 78,598 1924 40% 17% 26.20 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
Truck and Bus 4,671 9,705 788 15,164 14,156 1925 121 34% 72.46 1946 22% —- = m4 

; sees a 1926 88% 36% 48.50 1947 25 4 ¢ 

1951 (total) 32,153 44, ¢ 1,¢ 5 1927 41% 33 37.72 1948 25 18 21.99 
Passenger Car, 26,729 4,226 ¢ 65,54¢ 1928 41% 17 22.48 1949 19% 15% 17.57 
Truck and Bus 5,424 Xs { ; 859 1, 1929 26% 15% 20.55 1950 86 18 41.10 

1952: 1930 16% 7% 11.98 1951 7¢ 32 4 

Aug. (total) ’ 1,63 6,4 ] j 778 . : ‘ es 
Passenger Car 1,3 f ¢ , 1 
. , 4 : 4 Note: Price was fixed by Government on August ¢ a4 2c a 
Truck and Bi . : ‘ ee pound for non-war uses Free trading was resumed May 1947 1 ree 

Sept. (total) .... { 1 1,960 trading suspended March 31, 5 selling price rang between 
~assenger Car. 2 34 6.6 é ; 7 907 52 and 66c during balance of 1 as resume | 
Truck and Bus i7¢ - { 2.663 1952; figures represent only 














‘ ’ 


(oct. (total) 
Passenger 
Truck and 






(ar t 4 ) 


: : ; : vet aegk Spot Closing Cotton Prices 





























1948 ‘ 2 







Source: he Rubbe Manufacturer \ fe Tal . "AP ? - 
wurces 4 — , (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in ( 
. 
a pecdee | aaa Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195 
lar 22.36 25.49 ? 58 36.09 33.37 31.89 45 
ryye 7 “eee Te} 19 96 ; 87 33.9] 33.41 32.79 ( 
Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics seh. 22-29 26.57 33.91 peat ieee 8 
, ) ) Apr 21.88 28.40 5.29 33.84 33.23 46.( 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) May 23.30 28.17 36.51 Sy eee? See 
Tune 3.42 ».89 83 33.56 4.61 4¢ 
Cotton , Rayon and Nylon®*—, Tul 2° 4 203 32.99 38.11 4 
Tire Chafer and Tire lire Cord ‘4 y ae’ 2) 24 23 32.06 8°93 3 
Cord Cord All Other Cor And Other ao : < , > » 94 0.94 62 of 
Not Fabri lire Not lire Ont 22 6 Ps 29 | 2) 29 0 6é 22 
Woven Woven Fabrics l love Fabrics 4 ) 


42.96 
41.64 
41.70 
41.79 
68 
41.31 
40.37 
40.4 
A 

































Sent 3.93 14 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census a 
Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of | Source: U. S. Tariff Commissior 
operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fab are not included with | Note: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabrics (c) Included with tire cord not | glass sheeting. Beginning January, 1951, statistics are | d 
woven. (d) Included with chafer and all other tire fabrics 













ontent basis 








AGE. J 


RUBBER 





Jan.-Mar. 18,546 50,251 19,391 88,188 1 60,569 60,569 Average 
Apr.-June 15,585 45,385 18,213 79,183 9,759 59,759 for Year l +.64 + ) 
ef my 29,743 45,927 ‘ 6 : 63,642 63,642 - 

Yet.-Dec. 13,321 34,424 15,879 63,624 , 65,258 65,258 Note: The Government established a ceiling price of 45.76c for spot cotton 

Total 77,195 175,987 53,483 306,6¢ : . 249,228 249,228 on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February. 
1949: =— ———— 
Jan.-Mar d 33,213 25,395 $6,608 a 68,296 68,926 
Apr.-June 5,309 29,114 13,617 48.040 1 68,269 68,269 . * re . 
July-Sept 1,343 16,620 11,141 29,104 15,64¢ 5,969 71,609 Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
Oct.-Dec, 180 17,650 11,886 29,716 12,967 58,890 72,857 airs ee 

Total 6,832 96,597 62,039 163,468 28,607 251,424 281,661 (In Thousands of Pounds) 

1950: Textile : 
Jan,-Mar. 3,939 19,210 12,948 36,097 12,469 60,981 73,450 ; and Paper Molding and 
Apr.-June 11,077 29,498 14,071 54.646 11,510 59,966 71,476 | Sheeting | Coating eatresien a Oe 
July-Sept. 10,529 39,792 15,101 65,152 13,161 61,614 74,775 and Film Resins capa Al sig 
Oct.-Dec. 13,314 37,759 14,405 65,578 12,942 63,399 76,341 1948 1,085 73,598 21,147 

Total 38,859 126,259 56,525 221,473 50,082 245,960 296,476 1949 29,470 81,842 19,792 

195( 46.044 113,889 21.868 

1951: 1951 161.543 yon 134, 89( 23.934 
Tan.-Mar 11,497 8,269 16,737 66 S72 65,512 , ’ 
Apr.-June 12,608 42,491 ( { 7 
Tuly-Seprt. 16,3 44,340 433 g é Q2 ; 
Oct.-Dec 43,820 899 5 ¢ S 4 s04 ‘ 9298 

Total 168,9 65,124 8 8 Q°9 166 
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CAN'T LOCATE 


the office copy of RUBBER AGE 
when you need it? 


Why not enter your own subscription now — 


today — and have a copy just for yourself. Rates 


are: 


$5.00 for 1 year in the U.S. 
$5.50 in Canada 
$6.00 - Foreign 


PPP REPRE ESEEE CE OE EEUU eas 


enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE : 

year starting with the next issue. : 

[] Check enclosed C] Bill me ° 

Name : 
Title . 
Company : 
Street : 
City and State : 
Please check whether address is [|] Company or [_] Home. : 
Ps 














( Directory of CONSULTANTS } 








R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technclogist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials 
P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9%, Ohio 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
weatharing and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Fiorida 
salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests 


4201 N. W, 7th St., Miami, Florida 


Corrosion 
for inland, 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 


Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
H. B. MORRIS 
Consulting Technologist 
Latex . Rubber ° Foam Sponge ° Chemicals 


Facilities available from design to finished product 





Let us make it for you 


Specialties -— Novelties — Custom Products | 


in 
Molded Foam — Dipped Goods 








770 Sandusky St., Ashland, Ohio Phone: Ashiand 3-9073 














CS ene 
y RESEARCH LABORATORIES | 
: a 








FOSTER D. SNELL we.-*c 


29WEST IS °ST.NEW YORK I1,N.¥.— WA 4- wie 


<2 
EERS | 





CHEMISTS - ENGIN 





ELASTOMERS 
RUBBER CHEMISTRY and TECHNOLOGY 
Product Development Trouble-Shooting 


Manufacturing Description — Testing — Analysis 


THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design, buildings, services. Process & equipment devel- 
opment. Modernization—cost reduction. Surveys & Reports. 


313 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone: JEfferson 5939 JEfferson 4543 














inquiries invited 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


AKRON 14, OHIO 


colloidal h ydrated 


aluminum silicate. Re- 


Manufacturers of A 


ALUMINUM | 
natural, synthetic and | 

FT A KE reclaimed rubber. 

NEW ENGLAND AGENTS # WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence 3, R. |. 


inforcing agent for 
























“WINDSOR CLAY” 


The Ideal 
HARD RUBBER CLAY 


A Sample and Technical Data are 
yours for the asking. 





UNITED CLAY MINES 


TRENTON a ee ee 





e ATTRACTIVE 
e NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


















Rubber Industry Employment, 
Wages and Hours 


Production Index 


for the Rubber Industry 
Production 1935-1939 = 100 


Mo, 
Jan. 


Feb 


Mar. 


Apr 

May 
June 
July 
Aug 


Sept. 


Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 


Jan 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 

May 
June 
July 
Aug 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec 


Source: 
Note: Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments cover 


¢ 
Pro- 
duction Aver- 
Work- age 
ers Weekly 
(thou- Earn- 
sands) ings 
222 $66.78 
63,37 
65.88 
65.96 


All Rubber Products 


1951 
Pro- 
duction 
Work 


ers 


Aver- 
Aver 
age 

Weekly 
Hours ings 
40.4 $1.653 
38.9 1.629 
40.0 1.647 
40.0 1.649 
41.3 1,660 
41.9 

41 

40.7 

40.9 


age 
Weekly 
(thou- Ea 


Average 
Hourly 
Earn- 


sands) 


Tires and Tubes 


38.4 


Rubber Footwear 


41.6 1.383 
40.6 376 
41.4 405 
42,1 1.421 
42.9 433 

418 


All Other Rubber Products 


63.06 
61.95 
63.13 
63.81 
64.09 
64.47 
63.29 
61.42 
63.06 
62.68 
62.36 


65.45 


UU. § 


41,9 
41.3 
41.7 
41.9 
42.5 
42.0 
41.1 

40.3 


41.0 


Department of Commerce 


Aver- 
age 


Hours 


40.9 
40.5 
4 


Average 
Hourly 
Weekly Earn- 


ings 


1 
] 
] 
1 


1 


814 
810 
801 
803 
814 
B34 


831 


1 292 


(Based on man-hours) 


1952 
Jan. 248 
Feb. 243 
Mar 1 2 242 
Apr. 38 235 
May 13 247 242 
June 246 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


July 
Aug 
sept 


Oct 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 
299 
35 
244 
250 
51) 


251 








Sales by the Rubber Industry 
Millions of Dollars 


1952 
468 
442 
406 
437 
424 
430 


S. Department of Commerce. 


1951 
438 
467 
435 
445 
438 
363 








Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 


(Based upon Book-Value) 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1950 


1952 
R40 
848 
R65 
877 

878 

R64 


July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


S01 
483 
524 


564 


ing both full and part-time employees who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The employment 
series have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency 
data for 1947, and have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, 
ng data pertain only to 


thereby providing consistent series. Hours and earr 


production and related workers 


June 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 








Various Compounding Materials 


Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Primary: 


Material 
Antimony, 
Short 


% ot 


tons 

total 

Asphalt: ® 
Short tons 
% of total 


19,967 18,050 


004 003 
Barite (Barytes) 
Short 
% ot 


tons 19,000 


total 
arbon Black: 
Short tons 
% of total 


3.31 


515,184 
92.9 


‘lay, Kaolin: 
Short tons 


263,306 
: total 5 ( 


> ot 1 
lay, Fire & Stoneware 
Short 7 


% ot 


tons 
total 

ime 

Short tons 7,170 3,193 58° 1,154 715 
% of total 0002 


908 
0002 


tharge 
Short 


Te ot 


tons 
total 
ithopone 
Short tons 
% of total 
Mica, 
Short 


€ 
> of 


Ground 
tons 
total 
Sulfur 
Short 


tons 
of total 
Talc: > 
Short tons 
% of total 
Zim 
Short 
% ot 


Oxide 
63,447 
19.6 


tons 


total 


products of less 


apstone ( 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid 
(>) Includes prophyllite and ground s« 
pitated sulfide as in previous years 


than 200 pene 
} Does not 
} 


intimony * Revised 


RUBBER AGE, JANUARY 


530.614 
92.9 


tratior 


include re 


1953 









RATES, 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 





| Positions Wanted: 


















10c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
15c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


$1.00 for 30 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19,N. Y. 


Copy for February, 1953, issue, must be received by Monday, February 2nd. 


c= CLASSIFIED WANT ADS — 


Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
words per inch 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
without charge 


























POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Continued 

















I ATEX ( HEMIST, with ten. 


] 
oO goods 


RUBBER E 





EXECUTIVE , 


inufacturers, seeks opportunity in the East 





tox 580-P, Rupper AGE 





RUBBER TECHNICIAN, desires to relocate Over 
perience in the wire and cable industry 
and ympounding, rubber and pl 







and steady Address Box 548-P, Rupper Act 






CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 


Thirteen years experience 







83-P, Rupper Act 





FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 
tion combining—-rubber footwear 
no children Age 31. Address Box 558-P, Russrr AGE 


Chemist experienced tn 








TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
sires to represent company on plasticizers, solvents, or 
material in New York City 






astic coated fabrics and papers, 
lress Box 566-P, Rupsper AGE 





CHEMIST-COMPOUNDER, 32, family, ten years experience 


desires re 


years experien 


facture of tires, tubes, molded and extruded mechanicals, 
position in midwestern firm in technical or sales line, Good 
appearance. Address Box 571-P, Rusper Aat 

Thirty year old college graduate, married, 
foreman and three years experience as head estimator in mecha 
good hop, also experienced in spo silicone and fiber 
de ‘ ange Address tox 570-P, BER AGE 


years py ear yg in Supervising 
ATE 


c d ate 
COMPOL NDING AND DEVELOP ME NT WORK. po i 


20 years in administrative position with nationally know1 
rhoroughly t 
office of treasurer, purchasing, advertising and plant management 


Experience includes develog ment 
plastic extruding, laboratory contr 


ontrol. Can handle people, laboratory and factory coordination 


ibber indus 
try Many years in direct management of production, development, pur 


coating satura 


mnuildew-proofing——plastics, 


ro Aragon hemist, de 
servicing u 


Presently selling and pe 
ul finishe 590 Madison Avenue 


sfully, non-conflicting product to manufacturers of industri 
adhesives, lacquer speci 





For Permanent Position with 





bia | | IBM 


yeeot mane 











years ex 


O” Reliable Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Position requires several years’ experience in the 


CHIEF CHEMIST, 10 years compounding, plant eupervision, produ technology of rubber and rubber compounds, 
engineering, medium size mechanical rubber goods manufacturer elting . ‘ 
hose olded goods, extrusions, large rolls. Desire management Should have knowledge of the physical and chemi- 

Address Box 582 P, Rusper AGE eee bl 

cal properties of rubber. 


Excellent salary and working conditions, unusual 


hasing, and maintenance. Desires position where “all-around” knowledg opportunities for professional development, excep- 
and experience cen be of value to 8 small to mectum-sized progressive ot tional employee benefits, moving expenses paid 

3 1 e . ‘ . 
ganization. Long range aspects of position most important Address Box pro) 6 eX] I 


Write, giving full details to: 
Mart 
Mr. W. M. Hoyt, Jr. 

Coordinator of Engineering Recruitment, 
Kgggewe International Business Machines 


et Ad 


New York 22, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 








sei — 


personali 































“Positions with the better firms’ 
FACTORY MANAGER 
capacity essential . . . $10,000. 








$8,500. 





“Many Junior Positions’ 






DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 














hard rubber. Must have strong indus’tl bkgr’d 


Call, write, or wire:—-GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, IIL, FI 6-2100 


WANTED: METHODS ENGINEER 





CHEMIST laa CHEMICAL ENGINEERS \ nationally known manufacturer of precision molded, natural and 


etic rubber specialties offers outstanding opportunity to top-flight 





. + « sponge rubber exp. similar assistant to Factory Manager Must have wide plant experience 


SUPERINTENDENT te Hl 





le to institute and follow-up procedures which will lead to highest 
and efficiency Familiarity with quality control and mold 

essential. Chemical background helpful but not absolutely necessary 
detailed outline f experience and qualifications Salary open All 
natior ubmitted will be kept strictly mfidential Address Box 
Rupeer Act 

rTECHNICAL SALES—-young chemist who has had compounding experi 
er to call on rubber trade through Central West by old established rubber 
reclaimer Address Box 573-W, Rupeer Aas 




























jo RUBBER 





1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5S,N. J. 








PLASTIC 


FEATURING: 
MILLING COMPOUNDING GRINDING 


40 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 





TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 





practical experience in this type of production to act as techni 













HELP WANTED—Continued 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CIP PPOPLIDI PILL EPL OL ELL OLED LLOLELELLILOCLOOLLELOLLDR 


French rubber footwear company 1,000 workers 
wants Consultant or Production Manager possibly 
Chemist, perfect knowledge of highly efficient foot- 
wear manufacturing methods. Must be energetic, 
dynamic, capable of improving organization and 
planning and have large experience rubber footwear. 


. Reclaim, 
Manager 


Company produces also Hose, Tubes 
Adhesives, Mechanicals. 
plans visiting New York near future. 


General 


Write full details, experience, photograph, foreign 
languages known, family, salary wanted. Address 
Box 579-W, RUBBER AGE. 


PPPS PPL LPLEPLLELLLL PLL L PPLE LOLCLOLOLOOOEe eecccccrooors 


LATEX PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 
Must be pareeneny oe 
Established firm now entering t 
Address Box 572-W, Rupees 


CHEMIST Experienced 
ompounds for dipping, cast 
medium sized N. Y. compat 
Address Box 575-W, Rupees 


CHEMIST Experienced 
tunity for toan to organize 
Metropolitan N. Y¥ Salar 
Ruweer Act 


LATEX CHEMIST—( 
coatings Experience 


tunity in growing co , RUBBER 


Synthetic 3 rubhe chemist 300d =opportunit t tive mall firm 
within reach o | olymerization 
for the developme id production of synthetic 1 1 resins. Splen 
did opening for qualified ma Please send sr ‘ h complete descrip 
tion Addre $OX | 


LOL Dl 


SPONGE CHEMIST 


Having laboratory or production background 
in chemically blown goods. All replies treated 
in strictest confidence, Address Box 578-W, 
RUBBER AGE. 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, CHEMIST, 
RUBBER FOREMEN. Wanted for rubber factory 
around New York supplying materials to the shoe 
industry. Excellent opportunities and future offered. 
Write giving full details. Address Box 574-W, 
RUBBER AGE. 











BUYING- All kinds of used machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
OFFERING | Hydraulic Presses, Laboratory Pr 
NEW ; 
MACHINERY 


HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 


ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 

















CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types 
—blacks or colors—Master Batches. All mix- 
ing done under careful supervision and labora- 
| tory control. 





Phone: Butler 9-0400 


Pequanoc Rubber Company Butler, N. J. 




















TIRE yee APPING, Establishe 
profital le iness; rent only $ 
petition; priced right to 

Onto. 


plete dipping plant for 

ap nd heach bags Will « 

enter into a business arrangeme 
" 


of time witl 


wince gpoed be i MANI FACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE: W 


pepresemt Ided, dic und extruded rubber producer capable 
ing nt er ive and Mi 1 industrie Contacting Detroit ar 


irea manufacturers Technical sable y B.S degree (chen 
ellent references Reply Box 181, Birmingham, Michigan 


FOAM RUBBER SCRAP 


Will buy any quantity. 
Phone, wire, write today. 


NUPRO CORP. 


452 Rodney Street, Brooklyn I 1, N. Y. Phone: EVergreen 8-| 264 














MECHANI( AL MOLDED GOODS MANU FAC pat om 
vith mo wg pment enh gS gs acre 1 avails 
productive ity and uld like to hear om anyone is molds 
they would like to wenlllg aia ed in productior Send us yur 
inquiries, ving particulars as to size of molds 

volume in cahvad, Adi lress Box $51 B, Rupper 


PLANT 


on 8 BLACK ==8 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. 


LACQUERS 
Colored for 


THE NATIONAL CHEMICAL & PLASTICS CO. 
1424 Philpot St. Baltimore 31, Md. 


STOUGHTON, MASS. 








Clear 














HOWE MACHINERY CO., 


ae) ° Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 


Four styles, for standard pipe sizes %” to 3”. 


@ Write for information and prices. 
S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD 


FLEXO SUPPLY C0., NC, 4662 Page Bivd., St. Lowis 13, Mo. in conodo: 1400 O'Conner Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 


RUBBER AGE 











ner s not ave to be jern machine ot 
nidition but put 00 mile radius Nic HOLS EN ‘ R 
Bivd., Stratf aa Coe Pelephor 7 


SINCE 1880 RUBBER & PLASTIC 
Shey, ase a2 Longer” 


a 
e DRESS SHIELOS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
BABY PANTS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 

RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 











CUSTOM MIXING — 


We do mixing of compounds of rubber, all types of synthetics 
and plastics. Both Banbury and mill mixing capacity are available 
Formulation assistance rendered 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. 


881 State St.. New Haven, Conn. Phone-7-5662 
Otto J bane Genera! ne 


"GRANULATED CORK | 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 

















Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Ii, OHIO 





RUBBER PLASTICS SYNTHETICS 


PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 


CALENDERING & MIXING 
RUBBER & PLASTICS: Calendering, mixing, grinding & pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT—-*—QUICK SERVICE 


THE SANISEAL MFG. CO. P. O. BOX 1315 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. TEL. SPRUCE 7-3437 





BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 


FINELY PULVERIZED, 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 N. Halsted St., Chieago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD, 
625 Market St., San Franciseo 5, Calif. 


BROOK LY Pa WORKS INC., 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 











ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 
anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 
have failed to solve. 


We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass 
Fabric Pliofilm 
Tinfoil Brakes 
Leather Metal Cellophane 
Rubber Cork Concrete 


and many other materials. 


Fibreglass 
Plywood 
Polythene 


Write us if you have an adhesive probiem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK. N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1895 











SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS. Inc 
R.K.O BUILDING, RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 20.6. Y 


Branche p - 





GUARANTEED 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


ners usancens, | MITE TE 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 


183-189 ORATION STREET 
NEWARK 4, N, J. 


CABLE: "URME" 














RUBBER MACHINERY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—RUBBEK 


RESSES MIXING MILL, heavy duty 18” x 48”; HYDRAULIC PRESSES: 28” x 
MILLS HYDRAULIC _P 25”, 750 ton, 18” ram, HOBBING, 26” x 18”, 12” main ram, TRANSFER, 
24 x 24", 12" ram 170 tons; 20” x 20”, 10” ram, 118 tons, 24” x 20”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 
24 x 24", 14" ram 20” x 20”, 10” ram, 200 tons, 30” x 20”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” 
** (heavy duty) 30 x 30°", 16° ram ram, 75 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 50 tons; 
* (several) 48 x 48"', 4-14" rams, 8 openings 14” x 14”, 8” ram, 50 tons; 8” x 9%", 20 tons; 16” x aay 
Pe 12x 12" 3%" B heer 12 tons; LABORATORY ) aS EN Carver, model, i We rn 
" (several) : ton, Buehler 10” x 7”, 12 ton; NEW UNIVERSAL PIN 
We ae ee ee UNITS: 3 to 15 HP;’ NEW LABORATORY MILLS & CALENDERS; 
4 “A Ze EXTRUDERS: Royle #1 Plastic, insulating type, NRM 6”, strainer type; 
6x 12’ (used lab) : 36 x 36" ACCUMULATOR, HPM 6” ram, 2500#; PREFORM "PRESSES all 
6x 12" (new lab) i 8 42 x 42" sizes, also Mixers, Vulcanizers, Injection Molding Machines, etc, UNIVERSAL 
gee ve 48 x 48 Hyprautic Macuinery Co., Inc., 285 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
x 
Also larger sizes, all presses Need Additional Equipment? 


CALENDERS neving Serge Clunynee Opn Advertise in the Classified Section of 


24 6" doll BANBURY MIXERS RUBBER AGE 


18 x 54" 3-roll Nos. |, 1A, 3, 3A, 98 11 FOR SALE: 1—Ball & Jewell No. 114 Rotary Cutter, stainless, steel 
i TH ‘ 


16x 40" 3-roll 4—~Mikro Pulverizers #1-S #1-SI, #2-SI, #2 2—Kux Rotary 

” ane. 8 Hi 9 . 9 ore » +e ° cm otary 

a =. pees EXTRUDERS Pellet Presses. 4-—-Stokes D-3 Rotary Pellet Presses Read 600 Ib 

6 ; 12" New lab " 2 Be Mi ” gre 2% Jacketed Ribbon Mixer. Large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and Kettles 
6g ated mM, 2") A", 4 6", 8, 12 | Perry Equipment Corp., 1409 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

all with motors and drives + 

#3 Banbury Mixer and Motor, overhauled and ready to go; Curtis 


’ 5 
\KIT VULCANIZERS % x 5S Air Compressor and motor; Also 3 Roll 48” Calender, motor and 
“MON reduction gear Hacerstown Russer Co., P. O. Box 8, Hagerstown, Md 
| A zes, new and used, wit o” 
= k opening door One Foam Rubber Slitter, Model 24, cutting width 27”—-designed by the 
; Campbell Machinery Development Co,-—built by the Falls Engineering Co.— 
* 1951, used approximately two months, excellent condition. Will sell for 


MISCELLANEOUS $3,000. DasHer Rusppex & CuEMicAL Company, Fairport Harbor, Ohio 
Refiners, Crackers, Choppers, and Grinders 
Black Rock Washer Cutters—Gears, Gear Reducers 
36" Ferriot Stock Cutter, almost new ” SESS Or ~ 


4M Black Rock Stock Cutters 
Hydraulic Pumps—high and low pressure Units (all 
types available) 1—Banbury #B Lab Mixer with 742 HP Motor 

bes : ° pes . { Banbury #1 Mixer with 50 HP Motor. 
FOR THE BEST DEAL IN NEW AND lt SED RUBBER WORK- Baker Perkins Lab Size 4 Jacketed Vacuum Mixers, Sigma Blades 
ING MACHINERY, CALL US OR STOP IN AT Baker Perkins Stainless Steel Dispersion Mixer, 100 Gals, Size 
OUR LOCATION CLOSE TO DOWNTOWN 15 VUMM, 75 HP Drive 
AKRON. ‘ i—Thropp 2-Koll Rubber Mill, 10” x 24”. 

Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mills, 18” x 50” 
Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mill, 14” x 30” 

M ~ e W&P Lab, Size 6, 2 gal. Internal Rubber Mixer 

AKRON RUBBER AC INERY X).. IN oe Thropp 3 Roll Rubber Calender, 18” x 54” 
as Akron 9. Ob PHONE Hi Lo —Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel #0 Rotary Cutter with motor 
; eh ¢ f : Paul O. Abbe #2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Be arings 


# 
Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door, 
W.P 




















Adamson Vulcanizer, 6’ x 20’ with quick opening door 


STEEL CALENDER STOCK 5 rages ot a ag ene Size SO00AT, Series 24B 
8-1 atio, 75 


/ 


SHELLS WANTED Complete rubber plants. Also individual items such as: 2-roll mills, 
} calenders, mixers and Banbury Mixers. 


R. GELB ano SONS, unc. | ) 
UNION, NEW JERSEY UN2-4900 


SAE E> ay . . eT or " ‘ REBUILT BANBURY BODIES AND PARTS for sale or inter 
ALL STEEL, ALL Yara m2 CT ION, with change. Sizes #9 and #11 complete bodies available. Extra parts in- 
forged steel hubs for 144", 144” and 2 aqewe bars. | clude rotors, door tops, and rings, We rebuild all sizes of Banburys and 
Age Cas eee " 19" 15" 99” : can also fabricate any parts needed. Our “Pre-Plan” rebuilding method 
4 ® 6", Oo, &, 10”, 12”, » 20” and 2 ’ diameters. Any saves your production time. Write for prices and details. INTERSTATE 
length. WELDING SERVICE, Offices, Metropolitan Building, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


1200 























SPECIAL OFFERINGS FOR 1953 
| Farrel 6” x 12” Laboratory Washer Mill, m.d. 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 16” x 42” Rubber Mill, md, 
CADIZ, OHIO 1—Farrel Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d 

7 og Bolling 18” x 18” opening Hydraulic Presses 
6’ x 24’ Vulcanizer, quick opening door. 
Royle #4, 6” Extruder, 
150 HP reduction unit and motor. 
62” Cameron slitter, model 26-3A. 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY} |} | 
NATIONAL STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES | i len Ueanion hala Hie Oe 
SHERARDIZING MANDRELS | Send ss your inquiries 


WIRE. : CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


& MACHINE C0. 858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn, WRITE ‘14-19 Park Row @ New vert 38, N. Y. © BArclay 7-0600 


i We Buy your Idle Equipment. Single items or complete plants. 
Representatives: Akron New York “Our 35th Year” 























“NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N, J. Akron, 0, Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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N E WwW MOLD 


+735 
pH.... 163 


easily misicble with water. 


on the molded items. 
loaded stocks. 





LUBRICANTS 


pH.... 10.6 
These mold lubricants are not emulsions and are 
They not only provide 


fast release but also result in a fine lasting finish 
Especially good on highly 


Send for samples today! 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 


* Balanced 


For Use With— 
THIAZOLES « THIURAMS « DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Advantages— 
* Flat Modulus GR-S 
Vuleanization 
with Mixtures GR-S and 
Natural Rubber 


The SPENCER 


RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


* Superior Heat Aging 

* Halts Natural 
Reversion 

* Safe Processing 


PRODUCTS CO. 


Rubber 








P. O. Box 339 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 
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HUGHES 
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PRINTING CO 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 








... Starting with a bang 


Your New Year may be off to a good start . . . but what 
about your future supply of channel black? Without an 











assured long-time source of top-quality channel black a 


good beginning could have a sad ending. 


Manufacturers of rubber products are assured a year after 
year supply of top-quality, uniform, economical-to-use 
TEXAS “E” and TEXAS ““M” channel blacks when they 
do business with the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 


Our own complete facilities, the world’s largest channel 


black plant, and nearby natural resources assure your pre- 





sent and future needs. 





Std Richa cdson 


C AR BON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS — ¥ a BUILDING 
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NEW YORK CITY 
500 Fifth Ave. +> LOngacre 4-5960 


AKRON, OHIO 
790 E. Tallmadge « HEmlock 4124 


BOSTON, MASS. 
738 Statler Bidg. + Liberty 2-2717 


£. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
14th & Converse + BRidge 5326 


A. SCHULMAN INC., LTD. 
ibe House, Minories, 
London E. C. 3, England 


A. SCHULMAN INC., (USA) GMBH 
Bolco Building « Hinuberstasse 18 
Hanover, Germany 





FUUOFALE 


af NEW uct cotorep 
TweaMoptasti RESIN 


A BASIC Low Cost MATERIAL OF EXCELLENT 
COMPATIBILITY IN SOLID, FLAKE OR LIQUID 
SOLUTION FORM AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL MELTING 
POINTS FOR A BROAD RANGE OF APPLICATIONS.. 


e This new type synthetic resin provides a basic material 
of Low Cost for extensive improvements in the quality of 
many products ... A light colored, thermoplastic, poly- 
merized petroleum resin produced in large quantities for 
any volume requirement . . .It is readily compatible with 
other materials, soluble in all aromatics and completely 
water-proof . . . It assures good chemical resistance. It is 
available in a flake or liquid solution form for any 
quantity need . 


Manufactured i. PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PA. . CHESTER, PA. 


Write now for complete data on PICCOPALE 


HARWICH STANDARD CHEMICAL: Co. 


AKRON OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 





36th Year FEBRUARY, 1953 


oF RUBBER AGE 


AGERITE ANTIOXIDANTS 


provide 


PROTECTION FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Against Deterioration 
In Every Type 


Of Service 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. wc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 





